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PKEFACE. 



Of books on pigeons and ornithology there are 
enough and to spare, but the present volume may 
be found to difler somewhat from the usual type 
of such productions. 

It has been written not to gra,tify any foolish 
feeling, but at the earnest and oft-repeated requests 
of a large circle of esteemed and honoured friends. 

Having been hurriedly composed in an inter- 
mittent manner in the scanty intervals of leisure 
of a business life, it has no pretensions whatever 
to literary merit. All that I claim for it is, that 
it may be of some service to the enthusiastic and 
earnest as a record of mature experience and 
practical observation. 

The information conveyed, whatever else it may 
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be, either in form or substance, has, at least, the 
merit of originality. Should the form be found 
fault with, I humbly beg pardon; but for the 
substance I have no apology to offer, as it re- 
presents in every case conscientious opinions and 
facts carefully ascertained by personal study and 
experiment. 

GEORGE URE. 

Dundee. 



REMARKS ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 



When casting through my mind the best means of 
producing the illustrations for this work, I chanced 
to remember a small water-colour sketch of the 
black cock referred to further on, executed by my 
friend Mr M*Naught of Kilmaurs after seeing the 
bird at the Kilmarnock show 1885, which he had 
sent to me by way of Christmas card, and which I 
considered an almost perfect drawing of a pouter. 
Holding as I do the belief that a pigeon artist is 
the better of being a good judge and keen fetncier, 
I lost no time in sounding Mr M'Naught on the 
subject, with the result that he threw himself into 
the work with the greatest enthusiasm. He drew 
and I criticised, till each sketch was finished to our 
mutual satisfaction. They are, therefore, not ideal 
birds, as is usual in such works, but, with the 
exception of the old jacobin, and, to a small extent, 
the carrier, they are portraits of living birds, 
delineated so carefully and faithfully that those 
well acquaiated with the birds could, if coloured, 
at once recognize them. With the black cock in 
particular he has been very successful. This bird I 
sold along with a hen as good to the late Mr James 
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Walker of Glasgow, a keen and good fancier. Mr 
Walker showed him at Kilmarnock in 1885, when he 
was first in his class, and received also the special 
for the best pouter in the show; the number shown 
being close on 150. The red hen is quite young, 
being only nine months old. Some may think that 
she is too upright in carriage, but it is not so, as 
many hens of my red strain have this property 
quite as fully developed as in the portrait. The 
tantail proved a far more difficult task than the 
pouters. The sitter (or dancer rather) when in a 
pen remained scarcely two seconds in one position, 
rendering it almost impossible to catch the fine 
curves of the neck and breast. In spite, however, 
of the antics of the bird, the amateur artist has 
succeeded wonderfully well, though perhaps not 
quite so thoroughly as with the pouters. With this 
bu'd I have taken a Kberty. It is a white cock, but so 
full of the style, shape, and character of the original 
saddle-backs that, in order to give a full present- 
ment of the old bird, I have had it saddled. For 
some years past I have not succeeded in rearing a 
really well marked bird of this variety. In the 
carrier we have had to resort to my recollection 
of the Plymouth and London cross, described when 
writing on the bird, which Mr M'Naught has suc- 
ceeded in embodying very well indeed, assisted 
by a good living specimen. The old jacobin is 
partly from a bird of the old stamp observed by 
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Mr M*Naught at Kilmarnock Show 1885, and photo- 
graphed by Mr Laurie, banker, Kilmarnock, but, as 
the main object is to show the genuine old jacobin 
and the hog-maned usurper side by side, the other 
points may not be up to the best form. In the 
portraits the hog-maned bird gets fair-play — indeed 
is almost favoured — for the hood might fairly have 
shown a little more of the angular form naturally 
and of necessity foimd in the hoods of birds with 
a good stiff mane when unaided by an artistic 
finger and thumb. I need not repeat what has 
been written on the jacobin by myself and those 
who agree with me farther than stating that out 
of all the portraits I have seen previous to the 
publishing of Mr Fulton's book not one is repre- 
sented with a mane. In Mr Tegetmier's work, 
published in 1867, two jacobins, both without the 
slightest vestige of a mane, are delineated, nor were 
the words mane and rose ever used in speaking of 
the properties of the bird by any author previous to 
the date I have indicated. This certainly must be 
deemed a curious oversight on the part of such 
authorities, more especially when we reflect that 
almost nothing is now heard about the jacobin ex- 
cept rose and mane. The modern breeders made 
a happy choice of a name in the "Hog-mane," and 
I fancy to make the word smell a little more 
sweetly they added the rose to represent a pro- 
perty as utterly unknown to the old fanciers as 
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the other. One fancier states that it was the 
baldhead that was used to make the mongrel. 
This is likely enough, as the marking closely re- 
sembles the jacobin, and all the colours could be 
got. The origin, however, is of no consequence 
now that the barbarism has been condoned so long 
and by so many. The younger fanciers are not 
to be blamed. They see that only maned birds 
are the favourites, and so they simply swim with 
the stream. It is apparently sufficient that the 
maned birds win at shows, and that money can 
be made by prizes and sales. L. S. D. is the 
standard of excellence with far too many in the 
fancy, as I elsewhere exemplify at greater length. 
If the two illustrations given do not at a glance 
convince the beholder as to which is "the nobler 
and the lovelier one," then all I can say is, that 
during the whole course of my life I must have 
entertained an exceedingly distorted notion of the 
beautiful in form and feathers. 

Should I be the humble means of resuscitating 
this now rare, if not extinct, old bird/ 1 would con- 
sider it sufficient reward for all my columbarian 
efforts. 

I may add that the engravings are from pen- 
and-ink sketches. 

GEORGE URE. 
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INTRODUCTORY, PISCATORIAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 



OUR FANCY PIGEONS. 



QDIrapter I. 

THE FANCIER. 

9HE term "bird-fancier," if not exactly one of 
reproach, usually excites a smile of deriBioiL 
on the countenances of those superior people 
who consider themselves above such juvenile and 
unprofitable foibles. However suitable to certain 
ranks and conditions of life, the pursuit, in their 
opinion, is beneath the dignity of the professional 
or commercial man. Now, I do not see how this 
should be. The majority of men and women 
liave some hobby or other, and we are safe in 
saying that in a very large proportion of cases 
it manifests itself in the rearing and breeding 
of the lower animals. The pet dog, canary, or 
parrot, to be met with in every other house, is 
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satisfactory evidence that the "fancy" is more 
universal than is generally supposed. It will 
thus be seen that the designation "bird-fancier" 
is of very wide application, but, in its restricted 
sense, it only applies to the more intelligent and 
ambitious of the class whose distinguishing charac- 
teristic, shortly put, is, that seeing pet animals are 
to them a source of happiness, they are determined 
to have them as perfect and beautiful as possible. 
This is the whole secret of rearing and breeding, 
which a healthy emulation stimulates and encourages. 
The utilitarian may ask what practical good accrues, 
but the same question applies to many other things, 
most excellent in themselves, yet whose effects can- 
not, by their very nature, swell the figures in any 
column of the Board of Trade returns. The higher 
aspirations, no more than the heavenly virtues, 
cannot be computed in pounds, shillings, and pence. 
No doubt it can be urged that the scientific breed- 
ing of poultry, for instance, directly adds to the 
national wealth, but I do not seek to defend the 
" fancy " on such grounds. There is a hoUowness 
in such pleas that does not commend them to my 
mind ; for, at the present moment, in the whole area 
f of British poultry-breeding, I cannot point to a 
/[ single species in which egg or meat production is 
the principal aim. In saying so, I do not seek to 
deny that these latter qualities are both desirable 
and possible. On the contrary, I would hail with 
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satisfaction a reform among poultry breeders in the 
direction indicated, as it would tend not only to- 
wards economy, but have a very beneficial educative 
effect as well. I advocate the cause of the "fancy" 
on precisely the same grounds that painting, sculp- 
ture, music, and poetry are defended by their 
votaries, if any defence indeed of these arts is at 
all necessary. None of them are utiUtarian, all are 
civilizing and humanizing. In the course of the 
present volume this contention of mine comes up 
again and again, so I need not dwell upon it here. 
The same faculty in man — ^we may almost say 
instinct, so universal is it — finds other fields of 
operation when circumstances are propitious, as, for 
example, in the breeding of horses, cattle, and dogs. 
The utilitarian idea undoubtedly bulks more largely 
in these last, but the diffierence between the causa- 
tive forces that produced the racehorse and the 
perfect high-class pigeon is not an essential differ- 
ence, but simply one of degree. The desire in both 
cases is to produce the most perfect animal possible, 
and the processes of the one are, within the necessary 
limits, identical with those of the other. That 
breeding is an art, and a diflScult one too, is known 
best to those who have studied it longest. The 
breeder works not with dead or inert matter; he 
employs the forces of natinre, and his art consists 
in bringing these under the control of the human 
will, so that the ideal conceived of in the mind 
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i^a,y, by patient and persevering experiment, be 
realized in the tangible form of a living and moving 
fact. Every fancier is and must be a student 
of Nature: hence it is that his tastes are not 
usually confined to any particular one of her mani- 
festations. He loves the birds, it is true, but he 
loves the flowers as well ; he revels in the " open 
air and sunshine of the fields"; every hedge-row is 
to him replete with interest ; at every step he expe- 
riences delights unknown and unknowable to him 



** Who, in a close and dusty counting-house, 
Smoke-dries, and sears, and shrivels up his soul. 



y* 



Hogg, in his beautiful fairy ballad of ** Bonnie 
Kilmeny," Avhen he brings the maiden back again to 
earth, after her seven years' sojourn in spiritland, 
places in the forefi-ont of her attributes her mys- 
terious power over bird and beast. 

'* The buzzard came with the throstle-cock ; 
The raven left her nest in the rock ; 
The blackbird along with the eagle flew ; 
The hind came tripping o'er the dew ; 
The wolf and the kid their walk began; 
And the fox, and the lamb, and the leveret ran ; 
And all in a peaceful ring were hurled; 
It was like an Eve in a sinless world ! " 

Truly a poetic conceit, that from the land of purity 
and peace she is sent forth to preach the possibility 
of the regaining of Paradise by subduing the wild 
instincts of the inferior creation and holding them 
for a time by the silken leash of Love. 
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I do not envy the mental condition of any man 
whose soul is immoved by the melody of the lark 
and the pretty ways and beautiful plumage of the 
songsters of the grove. The milk of human kind- 
ness is ciu:dled in every heart which feels no 
response to the caressing advances of the inferior 
creation. 

*' The parlour spaniel, when she heard his step, 
Rose slowly from the hearth with creeping pace, 
And stole aside ; she did not raise her head 
To woo kind words from him, nor lay her head 
Upturned upon his knee, with fondling whine." 

The true fancier is the reverse of this. Because 
he loves Nature, Nature loves him. There is a con- 
siderable touch of poetry, too, in his composition, 
which finds utterance in other ways than " building 
up the lofty rhyme." He feels it within him, and 
the poet has no more enthusiastic and apprecia- 
tive admirer; no one is more responsive to the 
*' woodnotes wild " of such masters as Bm*ns and 
Shakespeare. I may say, that in the whole of my 
experience I never knew an instance of a real 
fancier being a degraded or immoral man. If such 
exist, it must be that in their downward course 
they left their fancy behind them along with their 
original virtues. In fact, were I disposed to take 
up other ground, I could easily prove that the pur- 
suit is an elevating and ennobling one, providing, 
as it does, innocent and profitable relaxation for 
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the working man during the spare hours that are 
often so productive of mischief when not properly 
employed. 

Many working men whom I have known were 
very good and keen fanciers of pigeons, but they 
were oftener in the song-bird line. In my young 
days weaving in Dundee was all done by the hand- 
loom, so that weavers were numerous. The finer 
sorts of cloth were woven in their dwelling-houses, 
and so those possessed with fancies, having their 
time in their own hands, could cultivate them. 
Many found pleasure in breeding canaries or keep- 
ing our native song-birds. Some, again, were 
florists, and good ones too. They mostly lived in 
the outskirts of the town, and had little bits of gar- 
den ground. The tulip was then a great favourite, 
though it has been greatly neglected since. Many 
beautiful beds of these exquisite flowers used to be 
seen in the suburban gardens. I remember one in- 
dividual in particular who had got the tulip fever 
so strong that he was commonly known as " Tulip 
Tam." He was a quiet, decent, inoffensive man, but 
it appeared that he had at least one enemy; for, one 
night, when his bed was in full glory, some mali- 
cious person came and cut down every bloom, to 
Tam's great hoiTor and soitow in the morning. 
It was said that love or jealousy was the cause, or 
both, for they cannot, as is generally believed, exist 
apart. Tam, it was stated, had taken up with a 
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"new love," and so suBpicion ever rested on the 
discarded damsel, whether justified or not. 

The ranunculus was then also a favourite flower, 
now also much neglected. A bed of fine ranunculi 
was a lovely sight, and the Scots florists of that day 
had brought them almost to perfection, but they 
are pecuUar in their habits of groAvth. In some 
soils they will scarcely come above ground, while 
in others there is a perfect blaze of colour, with 
blossoms thoroughly double. Pinks and carnations 
and auriculas were also favourites, all lovely flowers, 
and requiring every efibrt of the florist's skill to 
produce and maintain them in perfection. There 
was a shoemaker, Lennox by name, who had a 
garden on the "Windmill Brae, now quarried away 
and built upon about sixty years ago. It was then 
a grass-covered hill, to which people resorted in the 
summer Sabbath mornings, having a round tower 
on its simamit, said to have been a windmiU, and 
with gardens on the south side. Here Lennox grew 
some of the finest flowers, possessing extraordinary 
genius in that direction; but it was said he spent 
more time than he could well afford attending to 
them, and so came to poverty. 

But I am forgetting the birds. One weaver, 
whom I knew well, had a great fancy for goldies, 
and as he knew where they used to be plentiful in 
that fine bit of country betwixt Alyth and Blair- 
gowrie, he started very early one morning in the 
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beginning of September, taking with him, of course, 
a call bird. The distance to the ground was at 
least eighteen miles. I watched his home-coming, 
and as soon as I saw his face I knew that he had 
met with good luck, for he was smiling and walk- 
ing as fresh and jauntily after his thirty-six miles 
as when he started. He had got two or three 
cocks, I cannot remember the exact number, all 
taken with lime twigs, that made him forget his 
weariness. Now, this was not a bad performance for 
a weaver working fourteen or fifteen hours a day, 
and living on porridge and milk for both breakfast 
and supper, and very often only potatoes and her- 
rings, or something equally plain, for dinner. Yet 
this man, with fourteen or fifteen shillings a week, 
had his family schooled and decently clad; all had, 
besides, their Simday clothes, and went to church 
with their parents every Sabbath ; and hundreds of 
others managed, in the same way, in spite of the 
long hours and shoi-t pay. There were excep- 
tions, of course, where rags and hunger were the 
rule ; but laziness or thriftlessness was to blame* 
Drunkenness was uncommon, and yet there were 
no good templars or teetotallers in those days. 
The best of them would, perhaps, have their 
dram at the New-year in their own houses, or at 
fair times a drop in the " public " with their friends, 
and think no more about it until the festive season 
came round again. But I must pull up, lest this 
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degenerate into a teetotal lecture. The best cure for 
such evils as drunkenness, I think, is to encourage 
every man in some innocent hobby, such as birds 
or flowers. Every man ought to have a hobby, 
and will — in fact must — if he has got brains in his 
head. There are people, however, that cannot 
admit this. They go about idle, gaping and staring 
with lack-lustre eyes, smiling in a superior manner 
at the fooKshness of those who take up their time 
with such trifles. They know better ; they go home 
and eat and sleep, and rise next day to repeat the 
fiame unmeaning round. I have no patience with 
such. It is a curious thing that the busy man has 
xisually the most time to spare for such pursuits. 
This is because they are a rest to him after his 
day's work, or a whet before it begins. The worries 
and fatigues are forgotten for a time, or met and 
conquered by the simple relaxation, healthgiving 
both to mind and body. I have known many a 
hard-working man rise by three o'clock in the 
morning to feed a nest of larks or linnets, and go 
to bed again, and to repeat this twice or thrice 
before the six o'clock bell rang, and then his wife 
or some other member of the family took the pets 
in hand. 

Some of the best practical botanists have been 
working men. Not very long ago, when in a 
pigeon fancier's house in Glasgow (a working man), 
I observed a botanical box or vasculum hanging on 
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the wall. I inquired if he was really a botanist, 
to which he replied, *' Weel, I canna say I'm that^ 
but I like a day i' the country when I can get it, 
when the wild floo'ers are oot. Man !" he continued, 
"there was a funny thing happened last summer 
when Jock Jenkins and me were awa' i' the country. 
We sat doon on the bank o' a water to rest, and 
Jock let his box slither awa' doon into the water. 
He was ill aboot it, so I spiered if ony guid speci- 
mens were in it. ' Ay,' he said, * there were 
twa real guid anes.' 'What were they?' said L 
' 0, there was half-a-mutchkin o' g\iid whisky and 
a fine sandwich,' quo' he, 'and I'll miss them 
sairly.'" How such men enjoy a trip into the 
country ! They think and talk about it for months 
after, and body and mind are thus benefited. Many 
of those men breed some of our native song-bird& 
in confinement, goldfinches in particular. One man 
I knew was so successful with these that from one 
pair he generally had from nine to twelve birds in 
a season, in two nests of course. 

Mule breeding was then and still is often indulged 
in. This is a mere waste of time, I cannot help 
thinking, for one step only can be taken, inasmuch 
as no real mule or hybrid has ever proved fertile. 
The hybrids from goldfinch and bullfinch have com- 
prised many beautiful birds, generally of a more 
uniform and characteristic type than any of the 
others, showing the points of both parents in such 
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perfect conjunctiou that there can be no doubt as 
to the parentage. I knew all the bird-catchers in 
the Dundee district, and they would sometimes call 
on their way home to show me what they had 
done. There was one, an old soldier, who had a 
wonderful natural talent where birds were con- 
cerned. He had finely cut features, with thin lips, 
and could imitate the songs of some of our native 
birds and their call notes in a most wonderful 
manner. He could actually, as the old Scottish 
saying goes, " wile the lerrick oot o' the lift " 
(Anglice — entice the lark from the sky) by imitat- 
ing the song of the cock or call of the hen in the 
pairing season. I never saw him perform this feat, 
but, from hearing his imitation of the song of the 
lark and other birds, I could readily believe it. He 
had a son who also followed the bird-catching, and 
he appeared to have inherited the peculiar talent 
of the old man. 

Another character in this Kne was "Birdie Fyfe," 
a shoemaker or cobbler, a trade ever famous for 
fanciers. I only knew him by sight, as he died 
when I was a boy. He wore what had once been 
a dress suit of black, but this was a mere guess, 
so stained was it by dust and mud, contracted in 
his country rambles, not to speak of the smoke and 
rosin of his garret. Though a shoemaker, his shoes 
were things of shreds and patches, often tied on 
with bits of twine in utter disregard of appearances. 
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He was retired and peculiar in his habits, apparently 
taking up with no one. He died, I believe, in 
great poverty. Those who knew him well said he 
had a wonderful knowledge of birds. How many 
such die whose knowledge dies with theml Gold- 
finches were then very plentiful round Dimdee, and 
they were the bird-catchers' aim, because always 
saleable at good prices. 

The starling in my young days was unknown 
here. A few were to be found at Crawford Priory, 
in Fife, and bird-dealers had to go there for them. 
Since then they have come in flocks from the south- 
west of Scotland, until they are now by far too 
plentiful, both here and elsewhere. If there was 
more precise knowledge of the baneful influence of 
these dwarf crows on our native minstrels people 
would not encourage them by putting up breeding 
boxes. In some parts of the country larks are 
almost extinct, the cause being that the starlings 
eat both eggs and young. Josh Billings says, in 
some of his Natural History Sketches, that the rat 
came originally from Norway, and that it was a 
pity it had not originally stayed away. The same 
may with truth be said of the starling. No lover 
of our native song-birds should encourage it. 

Birds and flowers, I fervently believe, will be part 
of the joys in the Great Hereafter, for without them 
it is impossible for earthly sense to realize elysium. 
I early devoted a portion of my spare hours to the 
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floral beauties that lay around me, and I found 
ample recompense in studying them. 1 knew most 
of oiu* native birds from childhood, and had also a 
great love of flowers, but beyond buttercups, dande- 
lions (in Scotland, like Ophelia's "long purples," 
they have a grosser name), "dockins," "weebies," 
" scalies," and a few more, I could get no infonna- 
tion. When fishing, I would ask my companion 
the name of some flower, but he never could tell 
me, so I had to remain in ignorance. Then I 
began to fret, and say. Surely if some know the 
wildflowers it is possible for me also to learn; and 
so I took to the gems of wood and field, and now, 
without the slightest pretence of being a scientific 
botanist, I know all our common as well as most 
of our uncommon wayside flowers. Like all be- 
ginners, I found the Linnean system the most 
helpful, affording, as it does, the pleasure of finding 
out the name of a flower by one's own obsei'vation. 
My enthusiasm was so great that I deemed the 
study only second to that of breeding a fine 
pouter. I have not had the time at my disposal I 
should have wished, other^vise by this time I would 
have been able to name them all as in *' Paradise 
Lost" John Milton makes Adam do. How fond 
of flowers Shakespeare was ! A delightful volume, 
** The Plant Lore of Shakespeare," was lately given 
me by an old friend, showing the sweet bard's 
wide and intimate acquaintance with our native 
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plants ; their medicinal virtues, superstitions attached 
to them, their language, their high place in poetry, 
and their historical associations. Botany was then 
in its infancy, and botanists, of course in the modem 
sense, did not exist. If we can imagine Shake- 
speare taking up such a study, we may be sure 
that he was not of the kind that would " peep and 
botanize upon his mother's grave." No ! he did not 
botanize, but he knew the properties popularly 
attributed to each of our little wayside beauties. 
In "Hamlet" we have the "juice of cursed hebenon " 
(henbane) poured into the ears of his father, and 
the gentle Ophelia's symbolic wreath. In "The 
Winter's Tale" we have birds and flowers in pro- 
fusion, the former by that merry rogue Autolycus, 
in his song, "When daflfodils begin to peer, with 
hey the doxy over the dale," and the latter in 
sweet Perdita's offering of flowers, with their appro- 
priate virtues — 

<*The marigold that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weeping ; 

. . . . DaiSbdils 
That come before the swaUow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets. dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes 
Or Cytherea's breath ; pale primroses 
That die unmarried,^' 



and so on, till the whole mental faculties are redo- 
lent of beauty and fragrance. 
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Wilson was a poet, and he was also an ornitho- 
logist, and there never has been a poet who was 
not a keen observer of Nature. I do verily believe 
that even such scientists as Edwards, Dick, Frank 
Buckland, and the rest, were but highly-developed 
fanciers, which natural bent of mind supplied the 
enthusiasm necessary for the success they achieved, 
and without which they would have remained in 
obscurity. 




(Clrapter II. 

PERSONAL AND HISTORICAL. 

«ffllj|OCK-FlGHTING at school was given up iii 
e^8 towns before my day, but still continued in 
^*\ out-of-the-way places at Fastem E'en or 
Shrove Tuesday, Both boys and girls brought 
cocks, and the owner of the champion got a prize 
of some sort, while the dominie got the dead birds 
as his perquisite. " In 1825 a cock-fight at Tarf- 
side, Lochlee (in Forfarshire), was superintended by 
the schoolmaster , Thirty-five birds were brought 
forward, and it occupied five hours." * I have often 
heard my mother tell of a boy who brought a hen 
to the school and let her free, and how all the 
cocks immediately broke loose and a free fight took 
place. According to our modern humanitarians, the 
people reared under such conditions ought to have 
been debased and brutal, but somehow they were 
not. Many were bo no doubt, as in all ages, but 

• From Monlroee Sevltiu of that year. 
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I cannot help thinking that respectability was more 
general then than now. A very decent man who 
died some years ago at a good old age said to me — 
"I'm sure fouk are no ony better sin' cock-fechtin' 
was gi'en up/' and adduced in proof various odious 
vices which he said had increased since it was put 
down.' This old man gave me a pair of "steel 
heels" which had been used in some of the gi-eat 
mains, and which now lie on my mantle-piece. He 
had a small box full of them, and asked a neigh- 
bour to see that they were put under his head 
when he was laid in his coffin, but, as he had rela- 
tions who did not approve of such things, his request 
could not be complied with. " The ruling passion 
strong in death." How horrible! some will say; 
but, for all that, he was a good old man, an indus- 
trious member of society, and loyal citizen. 

Though I never saw the cock-fighting at school, 
I very well remember Candlemas, when all the 
scholars carried candles to school, or in lieu thereof 
a few pence. I remember going with my brother 
to school carrying candles almost as long as walk- 
ing sticks. The boy or girl who brought thd 
biggest was king or queen, and the candle was 
lighted for a short time, and the successful urchin 
placed upon the table beside it. The dominie, I 
believe, either sold them to the candlemakers, or, if 
he had a house of his own, he used them himself. 
Then there was the " coal siller " (coal money) in 
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autumn, twopence to fourpence for each pupil. 
Town children could scarcely pay in kind, as they 
did in the country, where each carried so many 
peats to help to keep the fire blazing. But the 
light of other days has faded and all its glory 
gone. 

\\Tien I first went to school flogging was uni- 
versal and often carried to a barbarous length. An 
offender would be made to bend down with straight 
legs and take hold of his toes, thus presenting in 
the rear a soft and exceedingly sensitive protuber- 
ance, across which the "maister" brought the tawse 
with right good will. The result was a very sudden 
straightening of the back, accompanied by a yell 
that a Red Indian might have envied. A very 
little of this went a long way. My elder brothers 
attended a school where the master was a terrible 
tyrant. He actually made the boys imbutton their 
unmentionables with their own hands, and then 
flogged them mercilessly on the protuberance before 
mentioned in puris naturalibus. The birchings of 
Eton and Harrow, as I have heard them described, 
were fleabites in comparison. I have witnessed 
small boys lashed till unspeakable results followed, 
and girls even were not spared. One poor thing, I 
well remember, went into such a hysterical state 
that the old tyrant got frightened, and sent for her 
mother in order to square matters. Ridiculous 
punishments were often resorted to, such as making 
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a boy stand on a form with an immense wig, 
woollen blue bonnet, or coal-riddle, on his head. 
Another would be made to hold out a slate or book 
with outstretched arm, which, of course, he could 
do only for a very short time, but a whack of the 
tawse made him try again, until the old torturer 
thought he had been punished enough. The 
"whirligig of time brings in his revenge." Such 
a state of matters was utterly bad and indefensible, 
but in the recoil that has come there is reason to 
fear that we have run into the opposite extreme. 
The boys can now cheek the schoolmaster, laugh in 
his face, and in some quarters defy him to touch 
them, under threat of being hauled up before some 
turnip-headed bailie, or maudlin, sentimental "shirra," 
to be perhaps reproved or fined for simply doing 
his duty. Cases may happen where the bounds of 
judicious corporal punishment have been accident- 
ally or unwittingly overstepped, but with the flabby 
ideas of the silly sentimental school who lecture us 
on this subject I have not the slightest sympathy, 
preferring, as I do, the wisdom of Solomon to their 
twaddling. On Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons we had the play, as it was called, or half- 
hoKday. I should have liked the whole Saturday 
then as now for a long stroll in the country, but 
as it was, I made the best of it I could. 

I remember when attending school standing at the 
door of the Hammermen's Hall, in Barrack Street, 
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and witnessing the people going in to see some main 
of cocks or other faught, just as they would to a 
concert or bazaar at present. I distinctly remember 
hearing the crowing of the cocks on that occasion. 
These matches, or mains as they were termed, 
were usually betwixt counties. They used to be 
advertised in the papers in something like the fol- 
lowing style: — "Main of cocks will be fought at 
Warwick on betwixt the gentlemen of Warwick- 
shire and the gentlemen of Derbyshire, for £500 the 
main, and £20 the byes [or single battles]. — J. Smith, 
feeder ; A. Jones, handler." Such intimations were 
given along mth the standing list of "Fights to 
come," when the ring was in full swing, just as 
we now have " Shows to come " in our poultry 
periodicals. 

I remember the great fight (what I suppose would 
now be called an international match) betwixt the 
English champion, Tom Spring, and Jack Langan, 
the Irish champion. I was scarcely the length of 
reading papers then, but at a fair was treated to a 
"peep show," where a representation of the fight 
was a favourite with all. I distinctly remember 
the figures of the principals, stripped to the waist, 
with seconds and bottle-holders. I think the fight 
was on a public stage, but I had no eyes for that 
part of the picture. To return to the subject of 
cock-fighting, — fi'om a very old man, who is still 
alive here, and who often acted as " feeder " to the 
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big fights, bringing his birds on the turf as hard as 
an oak plank, I have got some information farther 
back than my own memory carries me. The names 
of the counties engaged, and the dates of some of 
the principal meetings, I have here jotted down as 
supplied by my informant: — 

MAINS FOUGHT IN DUNDEE. 



1819. 


April 1. 


Fifeahire agaiDst 


Forfarshire. 


Gained by Forfar. 


1821. 


• 


do. ft 


do. 


do. 


1822. 




do. It 


do. 


do. 


1823. 




do. If 


do. 


do. 


1826. 




Perthshire n 


do. 


do. 


1831. 




Fifeshire n 


do. 


do. 



1831 appears to be the last of the county matches, 
but smaller afiisiirs took place annually until about 
1848 or 1850. It will be seen from the results that 
Forfarshire must have had a superior breed of game 
fowl. They had a deal of the old Derby-red blood 
and Irish piles in them, the latter being at one 
time great favourites. Forfar, the county town, 
kept up the best strains long after the sport became 
illegal, and I believe some of the old sort could be 
obtained there yet. The leggy show game fowl 
of the present day is as different as possible from 
the genuine fighting bird of the olden time. The 
breeders of these show birds, however, deserve this 
credit, if they have bred the gameness out of them 
they have, by way of compensation, given them 
such a pair of legs as would very soon carry them 
out of danger from the hard-hitting of the old 
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waiTiors. For long I always kept one of the old 
sort, but only for his beauty and fine bold carriage. 
As for testing him, I never went beyond a quiet 
*' spar," with muffled heels, with a friend's bird. 
The Forfarshire birds were nearly all " steel cocks," 
that is birds for fighting with artificial spurs, and 
were therefore of small size, seldom exceeding five 
lbs. in weight. The Fifeshire men, on the other 
hand, bred mostly "natural" cocks, that is birds 
for fighting with the natural spurs, and those were 
always larger birds, irom five to seven lbs. I once 
saw a black-red of eight lbs., which looked a 
veritable Goliath of Gath, and was dead game, I 
was told. The fighting fanciers were not so finical 
about colour, and bred many off'-colours just as 
good as the finest black-red or pile. If they did 
their work well, cocks could not be of a bad colour, 
like a well-bred horse. This sport is now gone. 
I cannot say I regret it, but other sports quite as 
objectionable are still left for the wealthy and unre- 
fined, such as coursing and pigeon shooting. 

When in Glenisla in 1831 many of the last cen- 
tury customs still continued. The first time I was 
in the kirk the only bonnets worn were those of 
the minister's sister and a laird's wife. All wore 
mutches, caps, or bare heads ; — the old " sow- 
backit mutch" was the kind worn by the women — 
while a few had the picturesque old Scottish plaid 
worn over the head and shoulders, often of a bright 
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scarlet, and sometimes of a tartan pattern. The 
women carried a small Bible and neatly-folded 
white handkerchief in the hand, and invariably a 
few sprigs of thyme, sweet mints, and the favourite 
'*appleringie" (Southernwood, Artemisia abrotonuniy 
a native of Southern Europe, though it has been 
acclimatized in this country for upwards of three 
hundred years). The yotmger women had either 
caps with gay ribbons or simply their bare heads. 
One belle, the envy of all, sported a black siUc 
gown, with cap and ribbons to match ; but I re- 
member there was a want of jBnish about the base 
of her figure, — the thick, stout, tackety shoes, and 
coarse woollen stockings, assorting badly with the 
finery above. A fine, hospitable race they were. 
If you asked for a drink of water at any of tlieir 
houses, they would offer you milk, and perhaps a 
bannock, and ask you to come in and rest. Familiar 
and courteous in their manners thev indeed were, 
vdthout being vulgar, or curious to hear news, 
though willing to amuse and entertaio. They came 
long distances to the kirk, the farthest off the most 
regularly. They came before the bell rang, and all 
went to the "public" at the Kirkton — the men to 
have a drop of whisky, and the women a taste of 
some cordial or small beer. The better class came 
on horseback, the guidman in the saddle, and the 
guidwife on a cushion or pillion behind, with her 
arm round his waist to make her seat secure. 
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Many gathered in the kirkyard, smoking and ex- 
changing the news of the countryside. When the 
bell ceased they all hurried into the kirk. The 
singing was really wonderful, and a performance to 
be remembered. I can scarcely describe it. After 
the precentor had sung a verse you began to have 
a faint notion of the tune he wished to be at, but 
at the conclusion of his double-versed effort, you 
were still left in grave doubt. From the effects of 
their long walk and the "wee drap" of whisky, 
many were in the land of nod before "firstly" 
had been well got over by the minister. The 
world had a tight grip of these poor people even 
on the Sabbath day. I remember a neighbour 
calling at the farm where I lived on an awfully 
hot day, and on being saluted by the guidwife 
with, "Dear me, John, I thought ye widna hae 
come sae far the day, it's sae het," lie replied, 
" Weel, maybe I widna hae come, but I wanted to 
see Jock M*Laren aboot a bit calf." Many of the 
small properties have long ago been bought up 
by neighbouring big proprietors afflicted with 
"yird hunger" — i.e., land covetousness. 

Of all the pleasant recollections of my country 
wanderings none stand out more pleasantly than 
those of the many country people I have met of 
the old Scottish type — so quiet and well-bred — 
gentlemen, in fact, in all the most essential points, 
neither servile to the laird nor rude to their equals; 
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well informed on all the news of the countryside, 
which they readily imparted; and if to those ad- 
vanced in life you addressed an inquiry that took them 
back into the past, they brightened up and eagerly 
told you of anything remarkable concerning the 
days of their youth, in quaint, simple language, full 
of metaphor, proverb, and not seldom of unconscious 
poetry. It is now almost impossible to find a man 
in the same station talking in the same style. The 
fine old Scottish language is now so mangled that 
were a countryman of last century to revisit the 
*' glimpses of the moon" he would not be able to 
make out the modern depraved form of his " auld 
mither tongue," and no wonder. It is very common 
nowadays to hear a silly Scotsman trying to pass 
himself off as an EngUshman, thinking it vulgar to 
be deemed a Caledonian. Of course he is a miser- 
able failure, for he can no more deceive people as 
to country than the proverbial jackdaw could ape 
the peacock. No one certainly who ever had the 
pleasure of hearing a well-bred Scots lady of a 
past generation speak would say that it was a 
vulgar tongue. But I have here digressed, and 
left my old countryman standing silent with snuff- 
mull in hand. In addition to remarkable events, 
he could tell you stories of "ghaists" and death- 
warnings, fairies and water-kelpies, and, above all, 
of " Spunkie " (Will-o'-the-wisp) leading his victims 
into bogs and moss-holes from which they seldom 
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returned. I can remember several of this class, 
natives of the Glen of Ogilvy — a spot where fairies 
were hkely to linger before finally disappearing 
before the advance of an unbelieving generation — 
who impUcitly believed in fairies. One of these old- 
fashioned worthies used to come to my grandfather's 
house when I was a child, and really, despite his 
superstition, he was a guileless, good old man. He 
had a pendicle (a small holding or miniature farm), 
and lived comfortably according to the simple ideas 
of the time. They had milk and meal in plenty, — 
what more could any one want? Many years after- 
wards, when fishing in the stream that runs through 
the glen I went into his house on a dreadful day 
of rain and sat for some hoiurs. When he came to 
learn who I was, everything in the house fit to eat 
or drink was urged upon me. His house was the 
common one-storey thatched domicile, consisting of 
a but and a ben, or inner and outer room, with 
box-beds, the big aumrie or press, and kists (trunks 
or chests) of various sizes filling the odd corners. 
There was no grate for the fire; it was placed on 
the floor, and the smoke went out by a chimney 
wide enough at the bottom to have seats at each 
side, narrowing at the top to the usual size, and 
finished oif with a few upright sticks twisted round 
closely with stout straw ropes. Peat was the usual 
fuel, it being plentiful in most parts of the country. 
This old man's light was kept burning all night, 
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whether for the benefit of the fairies or for the 
comfort of those in the house I cannot now deter- 
mine. It was the kitchen or but end of the house 
the fairies visited, and they would do odd jobs of 
work to help those they cared for, perhaps spinning 
a hasp of yam, or doing some other useful work, 
before daylight. There was one thing to be avoided 
when they were heard in the house — they did not 
like to be looked at, and any one doing so was sure 
to be punished in some form or other. The light in 
use in those days was the old cruizie, now only to 
be seen in museimis, or cherished in some household 
as relics of " the light of other days." The wicks 
were the pith of two of our common rushes, made 
by the herds in the proper season; and when more 
were made than required for home consumption, 
the surplus was tied up into penny bundles and 
sent into town, along with butter and eggs, and 
sold in the market. I can remember this distinctly, 
as I never lost a chance of being in the market to 
see the live stock, which consisted of common 
poultry and ducks, geese and turkeys at New-year 
times, and, best of all, sometimes a pair of pigeons, 
to be looked at with longing and loving eyes. 
The oil used with the rush-wick was the common 
whale oil in a very crude state, which smelt veiy 
strongly and unpleasantly. Our old coxmtryman 
also knew a good deal about the virtues and uses 
of many of our native plants — ^tansy, colt's-foot. 
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buckbean or bogbean — both for inward and external 
application. I have myself seen old people smoking 
colt's-foot (they called it dishalago, a corruption, no 
doubt, of the generic name tussilago) for asthma. 
It . was said to give great relief, and sometimes 
even* to effect a cure. Herb ale, about sixty years 
ago, was in very common use in spring. It was 
made in many families, and it was also sold by all 
brewers and tavern keepers, who all had a small 
movable sign — "Herb ale" — which was hung out in 
spring, that being the popular season for its con- 
sumption in order to purify the blood. Before 
breakfast was the time to drink it. It was a hor- 
rible concoction, as I remember tasting it several 
times. Those who went to the public-house to 
drink it did not appear to have gi-eat faith in it, 
for it was always followed by a glass of whisky, 
no doubt to improve the flavour of the medicine. 
Blood-letting in spring, once so common, had been 
given up almost entirely, but I remember at that 
time hearing of people who still continued it. They 
did not go to the doctor, for many handy people 
in town and country could use the lancet. It was 
thought that there was an increase of blood when 
the sap began to rise in the trees, that "the red 
blood reigned o'er the winter's pale," and that 
some of it ought to be got rid of to prevent 
apoplexy. 

Herb doctors were much employed then, and 
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even yet many have faith in them. I frequently 
find that tansy and bogbean have been cut and 
carried away in summer. Penny weddings had 
not quite gone out in my young days. I never 
was at one, but have heard many extraordinary 
stories about them. The good old Scots **skink'' 
formed in most cases the dinner, and sometimes a 
haggis, " chieftain o' the puddin' race." The guests 
paid, I think, a shilling each for their dinner, and 
then the dancing and drinking began. The young 
couple got the profit on the drink, but how they 
arranged with the exciseman I cannot say — veiy 
Hkely it was winked at. I have heard of cruel, 
and yet laughable, tricks being played with the 
" skink " (brown soup is a faint imitation of it), by 
putting curious things into it, causing unspeakable 
results. At times a fight would occur, but when 
well managed a few pounds were reaKzed to start 
the young people in Ufe. A very few pounds then 
went a long way with the class that patronized 
penny weddings. My "old man eloquent" would 
also discourse of the changes that had taken place 
in the weather since he was young. The winters 
then were longer and more severe, and the summers 
warmer, it was averred. I have often heard old 
people tell that "bear" or "bigg" (a species of 
barley, sown late) would be above groxmd in forty- 
eight hours after sowing. Bear is still grown, I 
believe, in some of the noithem counties, and the 
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finest whisky is said to be made from it. " Bygg " 
is its name in Iceland, where it is still grown. 
Then it was so hot that the cows could not be 
kept outside during the sultry noon, they were so 
tortured by "glegs," or gadflies, and other insect 
pests. A most important operation was cutting 
peats in the moss with the strange-looking tool 
called a flauchter-spade, which, after a proper be- 
ginning is made, cuts out a peat complete at every 
insertion. These were then carried oflF by both 
men and women (for every one wrought in the 
moss), and built up in rows to dry. The moss was 
generally so wet that they all wrought bare-footed. 
But for this discomfort those having corns were 
amply repaid, as a week or two in a wet moss 
completely removed them more effectually than 
all the corn-plasters ever invented, or "gleggest 
whittle" of the chiropodist. 

Several times in my fishing excursions I have 
been fain to take refuge in a blacksmith's shop or 
"smiddy," and have been so much amused that I 
forgot all about the fishing. On such a day the 
neighbom*s gathered there, either to get little odd 
jobs done, or to pass the time, as " Burn-the-wind" 
himself was often a " character," full of news, and 
often of queer stories as well. There was a seat 
up beside the fire, which was occupied by the old 
men, and the young men would hang about listening, 
and waiting to get a txiiti at the fore-hammer — 
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(sledge-hammer) — ^when some heavy work was on 
hand. The shoemaker's (or souter's) was also a 
favourite resort, but more so in the evenings. The 
Bouter was in general of a more intellectual cast 
of mind than " Burn-the-wind," — ^had the " gift of the 
gab," could talk politics or religion equally well, 
on which hot disputes often took place. As his 
trade, like the hecklers', was noiseless — xmless when 
he used the lapstone — ^the clatter went on without 
hindrance. Some of the country souters were 
superior men; well-read, considering their oppor- 
tunities; and those having brains often puzzled 
more learned men when it came to an argument. 
(Heckling is now a word in a transition state, 
whose original meaning is quite unknown to many 
a raw candidate for the very doubtful honour of 
becoming an M.P.). 

An old story has come to mind, turned up by this 
searching of the storehouse of memory. It is of 
little account, but perfectly true, as I have heard 
old people say that they knew the man, if indeed 
they did not see the performance in which he was 
one of three concerned. It took place in Forfar, 
our county town, about a century ago. A show 
of wild beasts came to the town, whose principal 
attraction was a big bear, which the showman 
kept stirring up, making him roar in the most 
frightful manner, and declariug that if he got loose 

he would devour the whole town. A Forfar 
4 
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weaver — John Strang by name — ^was present at 
one of these exhibitions. This silly boast stirred up 
John's virtuous indignation. To be told that an 
ugly, hairy beast like that could devour Forfar — 
the county town, where a "shirra" lived and held 
his courts, on which attended an innumerable com- 
pany of writers or solicitors I — was more than John 
could bear, so he there and then offered to fight 
the bear, with no other weapon than a stout stick 
and the help of his little dog "Natchie," a sturdy 
rough Scots terrier — (not Scotch, a most vile word, 
which every Scotsman ought to do his best to stamp 
out). John himself was something of the same 
build as his dog — a stout-made, bandy-legged man, 
with a stiff neck, and his head to one side. He 
went off for his dog and stick, and came back 
ready to begin. The showman said he should 
reflect seriously on what he was going to do. 
"Ou," says John, "I'm no' feared; but if you're 
feared for your beast I'll gie't up." The people 
laughed and jeered, anxious to see the fun; so the 
battle began. The dog was under perfect com- 
mand, so when John went up to Bruin — now on 
his hind-legs, ready for a hug — he called out, 
" Heel 'm, Natchie ! " Natchie at once went for his 
heels, and gave him a sharp touch of his teeth. 
The bear turned round to resent this, when Jolm, 
with his short, thick stick, dealt him a smart blow 
on the snout. The bear then went for John, but 
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again, " Heel 'm, Natchie ! " brought about the same 
result. The game little dog let him feel his teeth 
in earnest, as if understanding the whole affair, 
which I have no doubt he did. Another round or 
two, and both bear and showman began to look 
funky, and very soon gave in. John and his dog 
were the heroes of the town for the usual nine 
days. 

Forfar has been a remarkable place in more 
ways than one. When Drummpnd of Hawthomden 
was travelling through the country, he was, or 
considered himself to have been, ill-treated by the 
authorities. I think the cause was that a plague 
was raging in some parts of Scotland at the time, 
and they refused to let him enter, or, at least, 
remain in their " guid toon," and that he then went 
on to Kirriemuir, where he was received with great 
kindness, possibly because the Forfarians had done 
the reverse, for there was an ancient feud between 
the two towns. The poet, to be revenged on the 
Forfar "bodies," and to please their old enemies 
in Kirriemuir, wrote a rugged, scathing verse, that 
accomplished both purposes, the last line of which 
was a maHson, with a ludicrous twang about it, 
which no doubt struck home with more effect than 
a more serious indictment. Strange to say, this 
plamly-worded malison has clung to Forfar and 
the Forfarians to the present day. Poetical license 
in those days included a freedom of speech that 
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would shock this more prudish age. I once heard 
a very quaint reference to Drummond's anathema 
by a native of Forfar — a pawkie Scotsman of the 
old school. There was a windmill in the town 
that greatly excited my boyish curiosity. One day, 
as I was standing gazing at it, this old man ap- 
proached me and said, " Weel, laddie, you're lookin' 
at the windmill, are ye ? " " Yes," I said ; " how do 
they get it to go ? " " Ou, it gangs wi' the win', 
dae ye no ken." "Yes," I returned; "but what 
do they do when there 's no wind? " " Hoot, laddie ! 
a' bodies ken there's nae scarcity o' win' aboot 
Forfar." 

Forfar was renowned for souters in those days, 
being for long reckoned second only to Selkirk; 
and it was the members of this craft that were 
more particularly banned by the poet. The town 
has a peculiarity about it. A stranger visiting it 
for the first time, and looking at it from the rising 
ground close by, would scarcely believe that he 
could get to Bonnie Dundee by water; but it is the 
fact — at least, it has been done, and, in this ad- 
vanced age, no doubt could be done again. The 
story goes that some piscatorial gentlemen who 
frequented the loch had one day got into a betting 
humour, and one of them offered to back himself 
to row in a boat fi'om Forfar to Dundee, and he 
did it too, and won his bet. There was a drain 
cut not long before this event, which lowered the 
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surface of the loch considerably. This drain dis- 
charged into the Kerbit, which stream very soon 
takes the name of The Dean, and falls into the 
Isla near the village of Meigle. The Isla is a large 
salmon stream; so it was all easy work until it 
joined the Tay at Kinclaven, after which comes 
the Linn o' Campsie, the only dangerous part of the 
voyage, but a thorough master of boat-craft would 
shoot it without accident, as it is not a fall in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but more like what in 
America is called a rapid. Once safely through 
this, it is plain sailing all the way to Dundee. This 
voyage would be, I fancy, about fifty miles, while 
Forfar lies fourteen miles by land to the north. 

The mention of the loch and its draining has 
brought to mind another old story. The town was 
greatly exercised about a scheme for drying it up, 
and thereby gaining a large extent of valuable 
land, for it is a marl loch. At length a witty laird, 
who lived near the town, proposed a most original 
way of accomplishing the work. ** Just," he said, 
" put plenty o' whisky into the loch, and the Forfar 
writers will sune drink it up, every drap!" We 
can only guess at how this groggy scheme sug- 
gested itself to the mind of the humorist, and it is 
perhaps needless to say that it was not carried to 
a practical issue. Forfar "brogues" were at one 
time celebrated through the length and breadth of 
the land. I am very sorry to have to confess that 
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I never saw them, though they were in use in this 
century, I believe. They were described as com- 
bining all the best properties of the modem boot 
and shoe, and also of the classical sandal. I never, 
however, came across an intelligible description 
of them. I wonder if a pair may not be pre- 
served in the British Museum ; if not, they are sure 
to be found in the Montrose Museum, where every- 
thing apparently finds a joyous resting-place, 
judging from the late jubilation of the directors 
over the gratuitous donation of a Queen Anne 
farthing. I think I have now done all honour to 
our county town. I passed some happy days in it 
every year when very young, and remember many 
of the local magnates at that time. It was the 
first town I ever saw besides our own. I had 
relations there, as my father was born at Turin, 
in the parish of Aberlemno, in 1779, but came to 
Dundee when only two or three years old with 
his parents. My old countryman no doubt told 
me a great deal more concerning old times and 
traditions; but perhaps the reader may think he 
has had quite enough of what does not interest 
him so much as the writer, whose thoughts are 
mostly of the past. 

When a lad of fifteen or sixteen I fell ill, and 
the wise old women (doctors included) said that I 
was in a decline, the common and more appropriate 
term for consimiption, and that if I did not go to 
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the country I **wad soon be i' the kirkyaird." 
That is now very long ago, but how short it is to 
look back upon 1 My father and mother would 
have given their lives for any of their children, and 
1 was the Benjamin of the family, so I was forth- 
with despatched to the Highlands of Forfarshire, in 
Glenisla. I got rapidly well there, a good deal 
owing to the kindness of a daughter of the " sma' 
laird," or landed proprietor, I lived with. She cut 
a rowan sapling and made it into a wonderfully 
good fishing-rod, and taught me how to lure the 
speckled trout. My early practice at the gentle 
art was with worm, an expedient incomparably 
more legitimate than many ways in which so-called 
anglers now kill fish. The old Waltonian spirit is 
almost dead, a result chiefly caused by those 
abominable fishing clubs, whose sole object seems to 
be to get fish anyhow, and report the avoirdupois 
weight to the newspapers. Beautiful scenery, 
birds and flowers, might as well have no existence 
for such fish slaughterers. The weighing at night 
is ever in their minds, killing all good and gentle 
thoughts within them; the weight, moreover, said 
to be attained by means which are enough to make 
the good old Isaac turn in his grave. I fished for 
some years with worm, and, if done in its best 
form, there is a vast deal of skill required to do it 
successfully. I soon gave the method up in favour 
of the fly, and then, fired by the example of an 
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old friend, I took to minnow fishing, either natural 
or salted, at which I shortly became an adept. A 
deal of skill is required in this style of fishing, 
without which necessary condition angling is not 
worth following. " Fishing made easy " is no doubt 
an appropriate maxim for the man who chooses to 
live by the occupation, but the real angler scorns 
all murderous and mean ways of filling his basket, 
or, rather, he does not care for filling it at all, a few 
fish properly taken being quite enough to satisfy 
him. One reads of anglers going to some High- 
land loch and killing enormous quantities of trout, 
which are brought to the hotel, where they are of 
no use except to feed the pigs. As they are of 
no use to themselves, and the distance is too great 
to send to fiiends in the south, would it not be 
much better to leave most of them in their native 
element? In fly fishing, at least, this could be 
done, for few of the fish are seriously injured, and 
could be returned, retaining only the largest or 
those in best condition. Should they wish to 
trumpet their doings, they have only to keep tally; 
they could honestly say that the fish were caught, 
and could give the number and perhaps the weight 
if convenient. It would not matter how they 
glorified themselves, so long as the trout were not 
so ruthlessly slaughtered and wasted. This insane 
desire for killing quantity, indulged in. by fishing 
clubs and greedy fishers, will soon, I fear, exhaust 
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the trout in loch and river, unless constantly re- 
plenished from breeding ponds. I cannot see the 
use of going to so much trouble and expense 
merely to gratify a depraved taste for slaughter 
that could easily be restrained or repressed. I am 
afraid the contemplative angler is fast dying out, 
if not extinct already. 

In salmon fishing matters are as bad. The vile, 
unsportsmanlike habit of sniggering, snatching, 
stroke-hauling, and other terms by which it is 
known, is disgraceftilly common on some rivers, 
and, sad to say, indulged in by many who ought 
to set a better example, for salmon fishing is now 
a sport almost exclusively confined to the middle 
and upper classes. Heavy fines, and, above all, 
exposure in the public prints, would go far to stop 
it, but conviction is difficult for want of proof. A 
good many rivers are now in the hands of middle- 
men, who relet them for so much a rod or by the 
day. Under such conditions, it would be easy for 
the middleman to put a stop to it, framing stringent 
rules against it, and seeing that such rules were 
rigidly observed, the angler becoming bound to fish 
fairly, under penalty of being deprived of his per- 
mission, and forfeiture of the rent, which is always, 
1 believe, paid in advance. The officers of the 
Fishery Board find it almost impossible to catch 
depredators in the act. A good stretch of the 
river is in most cases within view, and the foul 
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fisher has sharp eyes for a water bailie. Should 
one heave in sight he busies himself at once in 
changing his flies and putting everything fair and 
square, so that very few cases are made good by 
the Board officers, and so the dirty work goes on. 
Artificial minnow fishing should also be prohibited. 
It was this which, by often hooking fish foul, sug- 
gested other and more deadly implements for 
sniggering. A true angler will only use fly in 
salmon fishing. But enough of this. 

How delightful the memories of the many happy 
days spent by the river side, some of them a long 
way back now, yet can be recalled like yesterday. 
If the weather and water were in proper trim and 
the fish rising, the greater part of a glorious day 
would be taken up fishing. The next of our holi- 
days there might be " fire i' the air and woo' i' the 
water," and not a fin would move. What matter! 
The day, in other respects, might be fine — cloud 
shadows moving over the mountains; the birds 
singing; overhead "the lark his tirra-lirra chanting" ; 
from the neighbouring woods the mavis pouring 
out his glorious song ; or from the whins the cheery 
linnet (the " lintie " or " lint-white " of the Scottish 
poets) tunefully warbling his meny notes. Further 
off on the hill-side the whaup is heard piping 
weirdly; and along the water edge the sea-pie is 
seen circling and whistling in his own nervously 
restless manner. Nearer hand, that interesting 
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frequenter of the stream the "water craw'' skims 
the water to and fro, now and again perching on 
a stone under the opposite bank to chant his curi- 
ous lintie-like song, his white waistcoat bobbing up 
and down as he dances to his own music. If on a 
low country stream, one might hear the coalhood 
uttering his jerky notes, not, perhaps, adding much to 
the harmony of the feathered choir, but a bonnie bird 
withal, and a gentle member of the Bunting family, 
of which we have four or five species in Scotland, 
the yite, or yellowhammer, being perhaps the best 
known. In the interludes of the harmony is some- 
times heard a bird that compels attention, hanging 
on the top of a reed, that sways with the breeze 
and his own light weight, singing with all his little 
might. The general character of the song is Knnet- 
like, but he is a mocking bird as well, and is so 
named in the south ; and, besides, he sings by night, 
trying to pass himself off as a nightingale. This 
polyglot is the sedge warbler (Sylvia salicaria), a 
truly migratory bird. He is found as far north as 
Sutherland and Caithness, and in the twilight darkness 
of those northern nights he sings all night. He is not 
pecuKar in this ; some other British birds do so also. 
A very dear and respected old friend once told me 
that he could get no sleep when in Sutherland for 
the nightingales, the plaguy things sung the whole 
night through. I suggested too much toddy and 
tobacco as the cause of the unwonted strains, but 
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he scorned the festive insiimation. On those low 
country rivers the unceasing song of the lark 
throws every other bird into the shade. The air 
was full of them on the Dean ("dowie Dean/' 
Avinding through fields of waving com and grass), 
each one apparently striving to be the leader of 
the orchestra. On its banks I have often seen the 
water-rail, a shy and rather scarce bird in Scotland. 
The trout in this stream are very fine, yet wary, 
and want a deal of taking. To get a few fine 
Dean trout requires angUng in its best form. It 
runs more Hke what I fancy an EngKsh trout stream 
does — slow, winding, and dead — ^with a profusion 
of reeds, bulrushes, canary-grass, and water-lilies, 
which obstruct it in the latter part of the fishing 
season. The May-fly abounds on it about the 
middle of June, and wonderful takes are then got 
by using the natural fly, not a very sportsmanHke 
style of fishing. The artificial green drake in skil- 
ful hands is far finer sport when a moderate breeze 
is blowing. Very large fish have been caught in 
this stream. I know of one five lbs. caught with 
minnow, and the late Mr Dalgaims told me that 
when a young man he caught one five lbs. Dutch 
weight, equivalent to nearly seven lbs. avoirdupois. 
When I first fished it, it was full of fine large 
trout, with a few pike; now it has been protected 
for some years and has fallen oflf. The trout are 
small, and few in number, compared to what they 
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used to be. The Isla, into which it falls, was also 
a first-rate river, from its source among the Gram- 
pians to where it joins the Tay at Meikleour. In 
the lower part, salmon and sea-trout are pretty 
numerous. On this river, among the mountains, I 
passed many very happy days, from 1832 onwards, 
until ten or twelve years ago, but I hear that it is 
now scarcely worth fishing, ruined by those miserable 
fishing clubs. Every fish over the size of a min- 
now is put into the basket to help to weigh, twelve 
or sixteen to the pound. One half ought to be 
returned to the water, and the other half, perhaps, 
sold for sprats. For the lordly salmon the Tay is 
unequalled, but in the lower parts it is too broad 
for the only style of fishing that a true angler cares 
for, viz., casting from the banks. When the river is 
low, however, it is possible to kill a good many in 
that way; but in spring and in autumn, when the 
nets are ofi*, harling is the usual way of fishing — 
that is, fishing from a coble managed by two men, 
who work across the river, letting the boat drift 
with the stream, with the rods over the stern, the 
bow being, of course, to the stream. Both fly and 
minnow are used, and I have seen the fisher sitting 
amidships working a minnow over the side from a 
clew held in the hand. A great many fish are 
got in this way, but that is all that can be said in 
its favom\ When I first began salmon fishing, I 
tried the minnow several seasons, but got quite 
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tired of it and gave it up. The North Esk is a 
wonderful river for salmon, both as to numbers and 
weight, but it is too small for first-class angHng. 
The odds are nearly all in favour of the fisher, 
owing to the narrowness of the pools and the want 
of places where he may get into trouble, the banks 
being open and clear of wood and rocks. A true 
sportsman likes such obstacles, else he has no oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of nerve and skill. But the 
detestable system of sniggering got such a hold 
that the best anglers were glad to learn it. From 
the following cutting from the Dundee Advertiser^ 
30th Oct. 1885, it will be seen that the vile prac- 
tice still continues : — 

Illegal Angling on the Nobthesk. — A well-informed corres- 
pondent writes : — On Wednesday, on the Craigo Kintore water, 
Sergeant MiU, representing the rods of Colonel Edis and Mr Allsopp, 
M.P., landed two grilse hooked by the nose. He returned them 
to the river, as they were not hooked by the mouth. The river 
was very low. The other four rods on the same water had amongst 
them some 40 salmon and grilse, few or none of them caught by 
the mouth. It is estimated that these four rods hooked in all 
about 150 fish. The low and cruel practice of sniggering on the 
river is described as exceeding anything ever seen in the early 
days of rod fishing on the Esk when sniggering was at its 
height, and when many people sniggered unwittingly. The lace- 
rated bodies of the fish that escaped on Wednesday will cause them 
to fall an easy prey to the disease which has already appeared, 
and will probably be the means of spreading it through a great 
part of the river. 

I have fished the Spey and the Dee (Aberdeen), 
and found them grand salmon rivers, the former 
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especially. Here are all the elements that go to 
make up a first-class salmon angling river — deep 
and rapid water; breadth, requiring long casting, 
even when wading ; rocks and trees ; and in many 
parts the bed of the river foil of so many large 
and small boulders that walking is very fatiguing, 
and, if you have to hurry with a fish on, even 
dangerous. For trying an angler's powers, how- 
ever, I believe the Findhom is unequalled. I have 
fished some of its lower pools, but did nothing ; and 
have seen those higher up, where the scenery is 
very grand, the stream roaring and foaming, with 
high rocky banks, with very little space between 
for an angler to walk or scramble in. To kill fish 
in the Findhom is certainly a feat to satisfy the 
most ambitious. A word or two as to flies. I 
suppose every one who takes to this sport goes on 
buying or making no end of them. A brother of 
the angle boasts of a wonderful killer, and it must 
be got, and very lil^ely never draws a rise. I 
have hundreds so collected, but after a pretty long 
experience I am convinced number and variety is 
a mistake. Were I to begin again, I should select 
about a dozen of those I had found generally useful, 
in four or five different sizes of each, and perse- 
vere all the season with them. I am certain I 
could kill quite as many fish, besides saving the 
time and money wasted by trying all the new in- 
fallibles. I believe in plain, sober-coloured flies. 
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The best day's sport I ever had was with a small 
grilse fly, drake wing, yellow pigswool body, and a 
few black hackles at the shoulder, and red tip. 
They took it till it drew, and I had not another 
to replace it. They fairly rushed at it, and if I 
had had another I could have doubled my "take." 
I have heard anglers say that when the fish are 
in the mood they will take anything. They were 
not in this mood that day, for I tried them with 
every likely fly, but they would not look at them. 
When one thinks of poaching, and illegal methods 
of capture resorted to, he is tempted to wish the 
good old days back again, when salmon sold for 
a penny or twopence per lb., as was the case in 
Montrose in 1772. This would do away with the 
main incentive to piscine murder and robbery. 
After this long, and perhaps irrelevant, digression, 
I will return in the next chapter to the subject 
more closely in hand. 
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THE REAL JAOOBIK 



<tljapter III. 

MY EARLY FANCY AND FANCIER FBIENDS. 

\^ HAVE often been asked and as often resolved 
Igro to write about pigeons and tbe old fanciers 
*?§£ that I have met during the fifty years of 
my experience. About myself, apart from the 
pigeons, I can say little, for, like the knife-grinder, 
I have no story to tell. Mine has been an un- 
eventfiil life, with, I fancy, the average amount of 
joys and sorrows; nearly all my waking hours occu- 
pied in gaining my living, with very Httle time to 
spare for my hobbies, so little sometimes that I had 
to abridge my morning slumbers in order to pursue 
them, for late horns are, unless on special occasions, 
of little use to those who keep pigeons, as they 
ai-e early birds. I do not think any one ever had at 
tirst to struggle with greater discouragements and 
drawbacks than I had. My father did not wish me 
to waste my time in what he considered a useless 
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and childish pursTiit, and I had no place to keep 
them for years where it was possible they could do 
any good, but he at last yielded, when he perceived 
that for me there was more good than, evil in it, 
and I had latterly the best place he could afford 
for them. 

My love for birds had no beginning that I can 
fix; it must have begun in the cradle, for the first 
sounds, other than household, that reached my ears 
were the songs of birds. All our best song-birds 
frequented and built their nests in our garden. 
One year, I remember, the goldfinch had a nest in 
one of our fruit trees. When able to run about, 
my greatest pleasure was looking for their nests, 
not to harry them for their eggs, as is still so 
common with boys, but to watch them carefully 
until the young were ready to leave the nest, and 
then take them with the pardonable intention of 
rearing them. Without experience, such attempts 
generally ended in the death of the poor things; 
"killed by kindness," in usual boyish fashion. I 
did, however, in time rear some, such as blackbirds, 
mavises, larks, linnets, and other hardy sorts. 

But to return to the pigeons. My first pouter 
was a blue hen, with a snip and a ring-head, price 
half-a-crown, which price, modest though it was, left 
my purse empty. She had a good crop, and when 
I put her with a common pigeon, and she began to 
blow, I felt, like Bottom, "translated" with admira- 
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tion, and could scarcely sleep after witnessing such 
a display of pouter magnificence. 

I then got some of the Dutch croppers, large, 
long-feathered birds, with large crops, but very 
short legs, often well marked. I had seen very 
fine pouters before this however. A General 
M'Kenzie who lived in Broughty Ferry had a fine 
collection of pouters, carriers, fantails, jacobins, &c. 
The jacobins, I remember quite well, had a clear 
division of feathers, tiu-ned up quite round the back 
of the head, with not the least appearance of mane. 
I used to go with a lad of my own age, and stand 
for hours looking at them, each visit costing us a 
walk to Broughty Ferry and back to Dundee, a 
distance of eight miles. Grand as I thought them 
all, it was the pouters that I admired the most. 
I have always believed that to this day I have 
seen none better, taking all points into considera- 
tion. There were only blues and blacks, with one 
or two mealies. The colours were very good, and 
the marking I have never seen equalled in the 
modern birds. They had the fi^ely-shaped crescent 
with large bib, the horns of the moon not running 
up beyond the eyes, as is now so common ; and the 
pinion marking was equally good, with more or 
less white, but no bishoping or white blotch on the 
edge of the wing. They had also large round 
crops, and legs well covered; and I am positively 
certain there was not a rough or wired-limbed 
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bird among them. All this, I am quite aware, will 
not be credited by certain modern fanciers; but 
it is none the less true. I am quite sure that the 
description of the birds I have given is absolutely 
correct, for afterwards, on General M'Kenzie going 
abroad, he gave his birds to a Mr Sandeman, who had 
a bleachfield near Broughty Ferry, and who also was 
a fancier. My eldest brother knew Mr Sandeman, 
and he told him that I was "doo daft" (Anglice — 
pigeon mad), so I got an invitation to go and see 
the pigeons. Mr Sandeman was a happy, genial 
man, and treated me as an equal, and I was often 
at his place on the Saturday afternoons, the only 
time I could get away, as I was then an appren- 
tice in a bank. Perhaps I should not have written 
so confidently about the merits of the birds had I 
not again had a good opportunity of seeing and 
handling them. Among them was a mealy cock 
(so often the ideal of a pouter all but colour) that 
I have never seen excelled, and I have seen and 
bred many fine ones of all colours. I got one or 
two birds from Mr Sandeman, and there is still a 
drop of that blue blood in my loft, though it is now 
over fifty years since its introduction. Mr Sandeman 
had also got the General's carriers with the others, 
and had confined them. One day wheu I was 
there, he said, "I have had those carriers now for 
fully twelve months, so I think there is no fear of 
their leaving, as they have only had a view of 
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their surroundings from a wired enclosure with trees 
around it." They were all blacks, fine upstanding 
birds. It may be mentioned that they were brought 
to his place under night in boxes or baskets. The 
day was fine w^hen he turned them out in my pre- 
sence. The loft was behind his house, surrounded 
with large old trees. The birds on getting out 
flew up to the top of the dwelling-house, and look- 
ing about them for perhaps five or ten minutes, 
went ofi^, as the Yankees say, in a "bee-line" 
for Broughty Feny to their old loft, where he 
found them next day. Some of our "new lights" 
wonder how the carrier has got his name. It is 
simply because he has got more of the genuine 
carrier blood (in its literal sense) in him than any 
other strain, and no doubt our dragoons, homers, 
Antwerps, &c., , owe their homing powers to the 
English carrier, or to the strain ifrom which he is 
bred. There is a deal of the Scandaroon blood 
in his veins in my opinion. The high-class show 
carrier has the homing instinct in him still, though 
he cannot now possess his primitive powers, from 
having been bred so long for fancy points. As 
a^ farther proof, I may mention that carriers were 
kept at Arbroath for the use of the keepers at the 
well-known Bell Rock Lighthouse — "The Inchcape 
Bell" of Ralph the Rover. The keepers, on going 
out to relieve the others, always took out a few 
birds with them for communication in case of need,; 
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and those birds, strange to say, were the pure 
English fancy carrier. Mr Sandeman told me that 
Avhen at Arbroath he went to the lighthouse depot 
at the harbour, and the manager took him up to 
the loft and let him see and handle the birds. He 
told me there were some very good ones in the 
lot, one cock so good that he offered two guineas 
for him (a high price in this quarter at that time), 
but the man declared he dared not sell a feather 
of them. From losses by storms and want of skill 
in management they soon afterwards died out, and 
I never heard that any attempt was made to replace 
them, or if there was it must have ended like the 
first. 

The next and greatest event of my fancy life was 
the beginning of my acquaintance with my now 
very old friend Mr Huie, then in Edinburgh, in 
or about the year 1840. It happened thus : — I had 
sent to a Mr Bruce in Edinburgh — (still alive, and, 
I believe, in the fancy) — a pair of shortfaced Bald- 
heads, which Mr Huie had seen, and at once wrote 
me asking if I had any more to dispose of; and 
so we got into correspondence. He was then tra- 
velling for the great engi'aver Lizars, of Edinburgh 
— (a brother of Professor Lizars, and brother-in-law 
of Sir Wm. Jardine, the naturalist) — ^so he called 
upon me the first time he was in Dundee, and we 
"matched" — to use a fancy word — at once, never 
to separate, I hope, until the old scythe-bearer steps 
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ill to do his office. From that day the whole of 
our family looked forward with pleasure to his 
periodical visits; he could talk so pleasantly and 
well on so many subjects, but, as my mother tnily 
said, it always ended in "does." About the time 
I first met him, there was a pigeon society formed 
in Edinburgh — the first, I beUeve, in Scotland— of 
which I was made a member. It was a private 
club, like the old London clubs, for public shows 
had not then been thought of. I have the rules 
lying about somewhere. The members did not 
exceed a dozen, if so many, and they are now, so 
far as I can learn, nearly all gone to that country 
" from whose bourne no traveller returns." Mr Huie, 
Mr Bruce (now in Dunfermline), and myself, so far 
as I know, are the only survivors. Besides our 
rambles at home after lards, Mr Huie, when on his 
journeys in England, was always on the look-out, 
and seldom returned without bringing or forwarding 
some rare specimens. If in London, and among the 
Spitalfield weavers, he sent them down by steamer 
to Dundee for me to take care of until he returned 
home — ^mostly pouters or shortfaces. At that time 
the Siddons of Birmingham had a very fine strain 
of carriers, some of which we got. I see their 
name still in the show catalogue at Bumingham, 
but they must be the sons, perhaps grandsons, of 
the owners of the birds we got, which were fine 
ones in all points. 
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At that time the pouter fancy in London was 
dying out. Mr Bult had a good lot, but somehow 
he did not keep them up, they rather went down 
with him. I got some birds from him, and ,also 
supplied him with a pair of pure whites, of which 
he had none, his having red eyes, stained beaks, 
and generally grizzled tails. From the birds I gave 
him (price £2, 2s.) he bred some wonderful young, 
a pair, of which he sold to Mr Peter Eden, of 
Manchester, for £25 — a wonderful price in those 
days. Mr E. T. Archer was also a fancier of pouters, 
and had very fine ones. I got one from him, and 
shortly afterwards he wrote me that he was selling 
off, and had only two red cocks left, which he 
offered me for £2 ; but I was so impecunious at 
the time that I was compelled to decline them. 
Mr Huie also got from J. Rogers, of the City Road, 
London (a well-known dealer), two reds, a cock and 
hen, the cock almost without marking, but perfect 
in shape; the hen with a ring-head, yet one of the 
finest birds I ever saw. They were no doubt the 
"wastrels" of some fine collection. I bred from all 
the above-mentioned birds, and have still the blood 
in my present lot. I made it a rule, though it was 
not easy to observe rigidly, never to sell a bird, 
whatever the price offered, if I thought I required 
it to improve my stock. 

I also had some fine birds from Glasgow previous 
to that. A working man, a keen and good fancier. 
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went by stageKJoach from Dundee to Glasgow, 
leaving, I think, at 6 A.M., and reaching Glasgow 
about 8 o'clock P.M., a distance of nearly 90 miles. 
He brought back four or five pairs, and from him 
I purchased a red hen of rare colour and marking 
for 30s. He paid in Glasgow only about 20s. a paii* 
for the lot. I got from another working man a pair 
of reds, but I cannot recollect the locality they were 
from. The cock was poor, but the hen was a grand 
one, and tiumed out a valuable bird. From her 
and one of my best cocks I bred the cock that 
produced the wonderful Belfast cock — one of the 
finest reds I have ever seen. I sold him, with a 
hen, to Mr Hawkins, of Belfast, when a few months 
old, at a Glasgow show, for £10, then thought a 
great price. Mr Montgomery afterwards got them, 
and bred a lot of the finest birds from them that 
I ever saw, and for several years he carried all 
before him at the old Glasgow shows. I had both 
sisters and brothers of this bird left, and bred more 
from the same pair afterwards, and I believe there 
is now more of this strain in my reds than any 
other. My finest red cock, now an old bird, is from 
a hen of this strain and a cock I got from Mr Fulton 
at an Edinburgh show, for which I gave him a very 
fine yellow cock I had bred the season before. 

But to go back a little. The next fine birds I 
got were blue pieds from Mr Huie, and he had 
them from a Mr Cowan, in Ayr, who got them, I 
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have no doubt, from Glasgow. They were very 
grand birds, fine in colour and marking generally, 
with fine legs, and of handsome shape. Mr Cowan 
subsequently got tired of them, and I bought the 
lot, including some whites, also very fine. This 
lot gave me a great hitch forward. The whites 
were the foundation of the birds I so often won 
with at Glasgow, and ^Iso at the Crystal Palace, 
when I first exhibited them, about thirty years ago. 
About the same time I exhibited at Birmingham a 
pair of blues, and won. I may here remark in 
passing that both here and at the Crystal Palace 
I was the first exhibitor from Scotland. Pouters 
were then shown in pairs. All the varieties, 
indeed, were then shown in pairs, and for a con- 
siderable time after. Ultimately, for very good 
reasons, pouters and carriers were shown singly, but 
there, I think, the single bii*d exhibits should have 
ended. Pairs of the smaller varieties look so very 
much better in a show-pen than single birds that 
I can see no good reason for the latter system, 
imless to increase the entries. 

About or before this time I got into correspond- 
ence with the late J. M. Eaton. Such quaint 
letters he used to write, upon small sheets of very 
thin paper, and so closely interlined that they were 
a pleasant puzzle to make out! I have an armful 
of them somewhere yet, that, I fear, must some day 
light the fires, if not too damp already for that 
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purpose. His book, "Notes on Moore," is one of 
the best — nay, the very best — if you take into ac- 
count his queer style of giving his opinions, which 
are sound, and contain good advice. The Lace 
Fantail in his last edition is copied from a bird I 
exhibited at the Crystal Palace, but it is certainly 
not a flattering portrait, for it was a fairly good 
fantail, apart from its feather. I possessed and 
bred the first lace fantails that were ever seen in 
Scotland. Mr Huie sent me a cock from London, 
but he died without leaving any offspring. After- 
wards, Mr Henry Child, of Birmingham, sent me a 
cock, not much as a fantail, but having the real 
lace feather. In a few years I had some very 
good fantails jof this unique variety, but as they 
could not fly they were troublesome in my place, 
and I sold them to Mr F. G. Stevens, at one time 
a great exhibitor, whom some of the old fanciers no 
doubt remember. Mr Redpeth, of Manchester, also 
had some. I could, I am certain, have bred them 
with all the style and tail of our best birds had I 
continued, though the original lace bird had only a 
"spoon" tail, and a big, high-crowned head, like 
nothing that I know of at present in the fancy.* 

There was also that fine old man, Dean Wolsten- 
holm, an old man before I knew him, so quiet and 
gentlemanly, and so conversant with all the high- 

* This I treat of more exhaustively in the article on the Fantail 
in the present volume. 
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class birds, and most of the others as welL There 
was nothing of the bore or windbag about him. 
He sent me the best black mottle cock tumbler I 
ever had, picked up in Spitalfields at the modest 
price of £5. Mr Fulton sent me a gem of a hen 
to match him, and I thus acquired the best pair I 
ever had; but going out of shortfaces, 1 showed 
them at Glasgow, where they gained first honours, 
and passed into the hands of an English fancier, 
whose name I forget. This is a breed that is 
almost extinct, so far as I can learn. They were 
the cream of the shortfaces when really good, and 
should have been carefully preserved. 

Mr Wicking was also a well-known and respected 
fancier. I think he died or gave up about thirty 
years ago. So far as I remember, he confined him- 
self to the jacobin, owl, and turbit breeds. There 
was also Mr H. Weir, still among us, who was a 
well-known breeder and exhibitor of fantails and 
other beautiful varieties. Pouter fanciers were far 
from numerous in London, and gradually getting 
fewer. Mr E. L. Corker had some good ones, but 
I think his taste lay more in the direction of caiv 
riers and shortfaces. Of these he had some very 
fine specimens, some of which he sent to the old 
Glasgow shows, and came several times himself, 
where I had the pleasure of making his acquaint- 
ance, which soon ripened into firiendship. I never 
met any one who could give such a graphic and 
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entertaining account of the London fancy, both of 
dogs and pigeons, of half a century ago, and in 
the quiet, modest manner that only the genial 
Mr Wolstenholm could approach. 

I must not forget to mention that Mr Wiltshire 
once came down to our Glasgow show, in whom I 
had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of one 
of the most genuine fanciers I ever met with; one 
who seldom exhibited, and then invariably with the 
very best birds in his lofts, less to gratify himself 
than to show to his friends. I regret to say that 
I never met him again, but I am happy to leani 
that he still keeps up as good a loft as ever. 
Mr Hedley, too, came more than once, looking 
after longfaces, no doubt, but how he expected 
anything good so far north was best known to 
himself. 

About this time, or shortly before, I got into cor- 
respondence with Mr Robert Fulton. He was then 
a private fancier in London, but in the habit of 
picking up a bird for his friends in Scotland when 
requested to do so. When he did go into dealing 
he did so in a way that had never been approached 
before, but his name is now so well known all 
over the pigeon world that I need not here chronicle 
his fame. 

Another old friend in the fancy was Mr Jones 
Percivall, from whom also I had some fine birds 
that gave me a lift onwards. He used to figure 
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in the Birmingham prize lists about thirty years 
ago, but for some years I have not seen his name 
as an exhibitor. He is, however, alive and well, 
and I still hear from him. 

About that time Mr W. W. Hayne was a great 
carrier breeder, and also Mr Potter, celebrated for 
whites, and Mr Cross, of Battersea. My list would 
be incomplete without mention of some of the old 
Glasgow fanciers. There was James MiUer, a keen 
and skilful pouter breeder, who for many years 
turned out a goodly nmnber of fine birds ; then 
there was James Butler, still alive, and as fond 
as ever of his birds; James Muir, of the "Vaults," 
a keen fancier, and as good-hearted and obliging a 
man as I ever knew; and James Walker, still 
a keen fancier. What happy nights we used 
to have in Mr Muir's Kttle room off the bar, 
crammed like sardines in a box! The EngHsh 
fanciers seemed to enjoy it very much, among whom 
were Messrs Eden, Corker, Smith of Halifax, and 
others. Not long ago I met Mr Eden and had a 
talk over old times, when he remarked that the 
days and nights at the old Glasgow shows were 
as happy days and nights as he ever spent. 

I must not forget to mention some more of the 
old Scots breeders in the west whom I used to call 
upon, generally in company with Mr Huie. Wishaw 
was, I think, the first country place I visited, where 
I was introduced to a fine old fancier — "old John 
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Pender," as lie was familiarly called. Everybody 
liked John. He had some very fine birds, mostly 
blues, whites, and splashes, if I remember aright, 
of fine shape and style, with grand legs. John 
also liked a good dog, and kept a nice bull-terrier 
of the old sort, able to tackle anything from a 
rat to a bull. John was an old man when I first 
knew him, and has long since gone the way of all 
flesh. Then there was Mr Lindsay, also in Wishaw, 
a good man and true fancier, still, I am happy to 
say, among us ; also Mr William Brown, long gone, 
and John, his brother, still alive, a sterling man 
and good fancier. There were no contemptible 
faking tricks, nor imaginary virtues and pedigrees, 
to enhance the value of their birds, with the good 
old sort of fancier. It was always a double plea- 
sure to go to Wishaw, as the fanciers were as good 
as their birds, and that is not faint praise. I am 
happy to say Wishaw still keeps up its reputation 
for honest men and bonnie birds. 

Ayr, after Mr Cowan sold off, had nothing to 
boast of, but Kilmarnock — Burns' " auld Killie " — 
was coming to the front, and to some purpose. 
With such good men as Messrs Lawrie, M*Naught, 
Gibson, Houston, and others whose names I cannot 
at present remember, all breeding fanciers, they 
were justified in starting a show of their own, which 
for a considerable time was eminently successful. 
It was more like the old Glasgow show than any 
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other I have seen, only they had poultry and cage- 
birds in addition, but the pigeons had great en- 
couragement, the "lordly pouter" especially, and 
truly a grand lot of them used to be shown in the 
great hall of the Corn Exchange. Mr Huie and I 
judged pouters and fantails several times, and we 
never had more pleasant experiences anywhere; 
the members were each and all so kind and atten- 
tive, and all so happy and agreeable, that it was 
a great fancy treat to be present. There are still 
a number of fanciers of the right sort, and there 
is no place that I visit with more pleasure, or leave 
Avith such regret, as Kilmarnock. 

There was a fine collection of pouters in Barrhead 
thirty to forty years ago, belonging to a Mr Yuille, 
comprehending both blues and blacks. I went down 
to see them with Mr Huie, but we found only the 
remains of what must have been a fine loft. The 
owner, unfortunately, happened to be from home. 
The birds flew outside, and were, when we saw 
them, unfed, though past mid-day. Some food was 
then thrown down, and I never saw such a scramble 
as the poor starving birds had for it. There were 
some very good ones, but, as the owner was absent, 
we could not manage to purchase any, and when 
in Glasgow afterwards I heard that they had been 
dispersed. Those fine Glasgow birds were, as re- 
liable old fanciers have informed me, all descended 
from three pairs of birds that a Glasgow gentleman 
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brought from London when on a visit, and the 
price I was told was £5 per pair. He afterwards 
tired of them, and they got into the hands of a 
fancier named Ritchie, "Tarn Ritchie," as he was 
always called. He bred many, I believe, and so 
they got spread abroad. I think the colours of the 
original birds were blue, black, and red. The reds 
had suffered much in colour before I saw them, 
which is just what might have been expected when 
we consider the diflSculty of keeping up that colour 
in the best of circumstances. 

Another good fancier in a small way was James 
Steven of ToUcross, a weaver, who bred many good 
ones. When I saw him he was an old man, and 
in very bad health, with only a few birds remain- 
ing, not being able to look after them. Mr Huie 
and I had a run one day into the country and 
brought back a dozen of young birds, mostly faulty 
in one point or other, but a lot of finer shaped 
ones I never saw, all legs and arms, as well-bred 
young birds should be. Fully half of them died, 
however, being too young ; the change of food, 
water, &c., was more than they could bear. James 
Cochrane was another of the old breeders who sent 
out some good ones. While pouter hunting with 
Mr Huie we once went to see James, who informed 
us that he had a " guid ane " under feeders, and 
brought it down in the nest box to let us see it. 

It was a blue, with feathers just blown, a big one. 
6 
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Mr Huie touched it on the side to make it rise up, 
which it did very slowly. When James took it 
away, Mr Huie said, "Did you ever see such legs? 
I thought it would never have done rising." It was 
really a grand one, but, like so many fine ones, 
it died. There was also the late Mr Wallace of 
Bumbank, who was to my knowledge at least forty 
years a fancier. He kept a large collection besides 
pouters, and spared no expense to have a fine 
stock of birds. Then there was James Greig, Main 
Street, Gorbals, the first fancier I called upon in 
Glasgow, about 1841 or 1842. He had a few noble 
blacks, but they were kept in a dirty, wretched 
place. He would not sell, nor could he breed, so 
they soon died out Avith him. Many more of my 
earlier fancier friends deserve mention at my hands, 
but it is impossible to remember all, writing in the 
desultory manner that is forced on me. Those I 
have omitted here will doubtless be found men- 
tioned in the chapters more especially referring to 
their particular fancy. If any one is left out alto- 
gether it is not by intention, but because my 
memory is defective, unless quickened by some re- 
miniscence of the past recurring as I endeavour to 
conjure up the scenes of long ago. 



(Djapttt lY. 

SHOWS AND SHOWMEN. 

fe^N 1859, following the example of Birmingham 
^m, iD'i ^^'^ Crystal Palace, a few fanciers in 
T^ Glasgow organized a pigeon and cage-bird 
show — "The West of Scotland Ornithological As- 
sociation," afterwards changed to "The North 
British Colmnbarian," leaying out the cage-birds. 
Mr Huie being in it, I also joined, and for some 
years it was a most enjoyable meeting. At the 
annual show a fine lot of birds was always tabled, 
pouters, of course, being the leading feature. But 
unfortunately the public did not patronize the shows 
sufficiently, so there was an annual call upon the 
members, which was almost without exception paid 
without a grumble. In an evil hour, however, a 
majority 'of the members took it into their beads to 
offer a thirty-guinea challenge cup. A few of the 
most experienced strongly opposed it; they were, 
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however, outvoted, and the scheme was carried out. 
For the three years of its existence it gave rise to * 
very bitter feelings, and the awarding of the cup 
was the doom of the society. It was continued by 
a few of the old members, but it never had the 
healthy life of the first years of the old society, 
and soon fell to pieces. Those challenge cups 
are truly "apples of discord," which another in- 
stance a few years later amply corroborates. 

Sometime after, some of the Edinburgh fanciers 
formed a club, which Mr Huie and myself imfortu- 
nately joined. It was fondly hoped that in the 
modem Athens it would have better support, but 
it was quite the other way — a heavy loss each 
show for two years in succession. The shows were 
very fine, but "nobody came to see," which lack 
of public appreciation Mr Huie and I had to make 
good in hard cash, as only two or three of the 
members paid their due share of the loss. This 
finished our connection with shows so far as mem- 
bership was concerned. Another effort was made 
in Edinburgh, but it also ended as disastrously for 
the promoters. Since then I have never exhibited. 

It is a disputed point whether those shows have 
done good or harm. I have no hesitation in saying 
that by and through them the fancy has suffered. 
Formerly only those who loved pigeons for their 
own sake kept them; now we have the regular 
showmen, who keep them simply for exhibition. 
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in order to make money or gratify vanity. The 
end of all these is that some day they advertise a 
sale of all their birds on account of declining to 
exhibit, leaving their love of the birds, I presume, 
much as it was before, which is not saying much. 
There is another class that is more reprehensible 
still — that of the gentleman amateur dealer. I in- 
tended to have given a pen and ink sketch of one 
of these as a typical illustration, but if truthfully 
drawn it would not make the pleasantest or most 
profitable reading; besides, it might bring down a 
nest of hornets about my devoted ears. These are 
the pests of the fancy, who have made it a scoffing 
and by-word among those who deride the pursuit 
as an unequal game between very knowing knaves 
on the one side and very innocent fools on the 
other. I am happy to say that many of the most 
skilful, honest, and pleasant fanciers I have met 
during my long and extensive acquaintance with 
pigeons have been working-men. Though keeping 
their birds as a rule imder great disadvantages, 
they very often turned out remarkable specimens 
of the varieties they took in hand, and I have 
known them decline to part with their favourites 
though offered extravagant prices for them. I wish 
success to all such, and beg to express the hope 
that then' number may never grow less. 

Shows have become by far too numerous to be 
successful or beneficial to the fancy. Many do not 
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pay, and the promoters have either to suffer loss, or 
the exhibitors by the prizes being only half paid or 
not paid at all. It is nothing uncommon to see 
reports of shows where hundreds of flying Antwei*ps, 
or homers, as they are called, make up half the 
entries, and these real fanciers will not look at, for 
the simple reason that they are out of place on the 
show-bench. They may as well show a hundred or 
two of feeders caught at random on the street and 
tell a fancier to study them. I will no doubt be 
told that they are valuable birds and have done 
wonderful work. Just so. I am free to acknow- 
ledge each and all such claims. The flying pigeon 
is a wonder if kept as such, but to make it a show 
bird at the same time is sheer folly, and a sure way 
to i-uin its flying powers. No one can tell the 
best flying bird in a pen, nor does it matter what 
it is like if it fulfils the purpose for which it was 
bred, viz., of returning home quickly and surely. 
Mr Logan and ** Carrier" have written so clearly 
and well in this direction that it is unnecessary for 
me to say more. Further, at those same shows real 
fancy pigeons may not have more than three or four 
classes; pouters, carriers, or shortfaces may have 
no proper classes, and so get ignominiously huddled 
into the variety class. Such shows do not deserve 
to succeed, and the sooner they come to an end 
the better. If flying birds are required to be quick 
and sure they must not appear in the show-room. 
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I think I have previously mentioned in some of 
my fugitive writings a pigeon that walked home. 
This bird was taken from where it was bred under 
night to a house fully a mile distant, its wing cut, 
and put down to amuse the children. A day or two 
after it went amissing. The owner thought a cat 
had killed it, but a few days after he met the man 
he got it from, who said: "The doo's come hame, 
man, cut wing and a'." There were several turns 
in the road on its way home. Now I think this 
goes a good way to show that instinct, whatever 
may be included in the term, has a deal more to 
do with the homing faculty than training. Training, 
as popularly understood, presupposes that the bird 
has no inherent faculty of the kind, which is non- 
sense, as observations of the flight of birds should 
teach anyone. Training, in my opinion, only fits 
the subject for hard work, as it did in the days of 
the prize-ring, and does still in pedestrian contests. 
I make a present of the suggestion herein conveyed 
of a walking-homing match to those who delight 
in such sporting novelties, — fair heel and toe, either 
toe the scratch or handicap for weight and age, 
pistol-shot, and off* they go. Any " break " by using 
wings to be penalized by a pull-up and wheel-about, 
as in a trotting-match. This kind of thing would 
perhaps be as interesting, and certainly more amus- 
ing, than the flying contest, where the only items 
of excitement are the preliminary toss-up and the 
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final tumble-down, each owner being in happy 
ignorance whether his bird is first or fiftieth. The 
exciting finish of the walking-match would be sure 
to draw a goodly bag of gate-money. 

The promoters of all those shows, when getting 
them up, state that their object is to encourage the 
breeding of fancy pigeons, and I have endeavoured 
to show how they carry out this by utterly dis- 
regarding the true fancy pigeons. " Oh I but," they 
say, "it will not pay otherwise." Then, if that be the 
object, let it be clearly stated. Until the money 
motive is made a secondary consideration to the 
pure love of fancy pigeons the prospect is not 
encouraging. A real pigeon fancier does not first 
consider if it will pay, but if he can afford it he 
pays for his pleasure without a grudge. Is it not 
possible for a man to collect pictures and other 
works of art without this sordid question completely 
filKng his mind? If followed as a pleasant relaxa- 
tion, why should it not be paid for as well as 
other amusements? I think, therefore, that pigeon- 
keepers of the sort I refer to are not fanciers at 
all, but dealers in disguise. 

There is nothing wrong in showing birds that you 
have bought, but try as hard as you can to breed 
prize-takers yourself. The pleasm-e of winning with 
one of your own is far greater, and you at once 
take up a higher position than the richest exhibitor 
who is able to buy fine birds. There is no fear of 
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succeeding if you do not attempt to do too much 
at one time, but you must persevere above all things, 
and never admit, even to yourself, that you are 
beaten. I have striven for over twenty years and 
more to attain a property before I succeeded. You 
must make up your mind to grope in the dark for 
many years, getting a bird here and there that may 
look pretty well, but of which you know nothing, 
and therefore cannot tell the good or bad points 
most prominent in the strain, or whether there 
may be any breeding in it at all. Perhaps you 
niay by and by breed a good-looking bird or two 
— ^it would be strange if you did not — and they may 
gain a prize under a good judge. Do not, how- 
ever, be in too great haste to call attention to your 
success by tooting on your own trumpet, for, if the 
birds are bred in the haphazard style that I have 
referred to, you are sure to experience a back- 
sliding — an unpleasant discovery — teaching you 
that you have not yet reached the desired 
stage when "like produces like" so frequently 
as to merit any claim to the possession of an 
established strain. 

There is still one thing I should like to say to the 
yoimg fancier, though it is not closely connected 
with the foregoing. When a poor fancier has bred 
a fine bird which you would like to buy, and he 
offers it at what you know to be a very low price, 
do not try to reduce it still further because the owner 
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is apparently not aware of its true value. This is 
taking an unfair advantage. I have known more 
than one fancier in such cases tell the breeder that 
he was selling his bird too cheaply, and actually give 
him more than he asked. It is perhaps too much 
to expect many to follow such an example, but to 
endeavour to overreach in the manner described is 
the reverse of fair and honouraible dealing. In ad- 
dition to the purely fancy advice to the beginner, 
I venture to give a hint or two as to conducting 
the pursuit in a gentlemanly manner. Should you 
ask and be permitted to see. the stock of a fancier 
possessed of fine birds, do not make use of such 
permission by pestering him with a shower of ques- 
tions, vulgarly called "pumping." It is a most 
disgusting habit, but there is one still worse. The 
gentleman may show signs of getting dry — rthe 
pump will not draw — so flat contradiction is resorted 
to for the purpose of drawing him out still further. 
This will succeed once or twice, as the gentleman 
fancier does not readily suspect the object of such 
paltry devices. He finds it out, however, in a short 
time, and the operator is marked, and his chance 
of repeating the mean dodge is gone. If you wish 
to buy a bird do not begin to point out its faults. 
The owner knows them and sees your object, and 
you do not make anything by such a silly device. 
Why should you wish to buy a bird full of faults-? 
Do not go, after pumping a fancier, and retail the 
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information you have received as the result of your 
own observations and experience. Do not try to 
get rid of your weeds by saying they are of such and 
such a strain unless they really and truly are so. 
Do not run down a brother fancier's birds. It will 
never raise your own to do so ; and, above all, do 
not say you have bred a particular bird if the credit 
belongs to someone else. This has been done too 
often, and I fear will continue to be done so long 
as money and unscrupulous vanity are the ruling 
motives. Then, again, though a veteran fancier 
treats you kindly, do not presume too much upon 
it. For instance, do not go up to his sittiug-room 
window and flatten your nose against the glass to 
see who is inside, or enter without knocking or 
ringing, though the door should be open. Do not 
try to worm out of a poor dealer where he gets 
his birds, and then go and buy up all that the 
breeder has, to save you a few shillings, and then 
come back and laugh at the poor man by telling 
him his fountain is now dry. This is robbing the 
poor man of his bread, and adding insult to injury. 
Do not keep a " luck-penny," as it is called, in your 
own hand when paying a poor dealer or anyone, 
but when he buys from you let something go if the 
price will bear it. These vices of the fancy that 
I warn all youths against do exist, I am sorry to 
say; and when found in one human being, he is 
indeed a hateful creature, shunned by all good men 
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of every rank and condition of life. Remember iu 
everything to behave like a gentleman. Let the 
same rules of good breeding, honour, and honesty 
guide you in the fancy as in every other walk in 
life, and so, by elevating yourself, you will elevate 
the pursuit, and render it impossible for the rude, 
the dishonourable, and dishonest to gain a footing 
in it. 

Carriers have been keeping up to the mark for 
years past, fully better .than any of the other vari- 
ties. Shortfaces, I am sorry to see, have been 
going down, the result of making and faking. 
Honest breeders had no chance against such arti- 
ficial birds. The judges of course were to blame — 
those who did not see it for imdertaking what they 
were unfit for, and those who saw it, for giving 
the fakers the prizes — the latter infinitely more 
culpable than the former. Many shortface breeders 
therefore gave them up, as they found it was im- 
possible to breed birds like the manufactured mon- 
strosities that got the prizes, refusing to descend 
to the contemptible trickery requisite. 

Barbs have gone down also. This I do not 
regret so much as in the case of shortfaces, for 
they never had any claim to be ranked along 
Avith the three old "aristocratic" families. In my 
opinion almost half-a-dozen sorts should come in 
before them. They have no "show" in them; their 
big heads and too often running or spouty eyes 
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are their great points. But I shall be told they 
are difficidt to breed. They may be, but I cannot 
see that they are worth the trouble, for a bit of 
clay modelled by skilful fingers would do duty 
anywhere for a barb, no show being required. They 
no doubt will fall to their proper level yet. 

The introduction of the Russian trumpeter was 
at once a death blow to the old sort. Bokhara is 
said to be their native place, but Moscow has, I 
believe, furnished the birds that have come to 
Britain. I got some pairs from that city about a 
dozen years ago, and grand birds they were, but 
very expensive. Being troublesome to breed, requir- 
ing a place for themselves with plenty of room to 
do them justice, they have lost ground. This 
is a pity, for it is a very distinct breed, broadly 
characteristic in feather, habits, voice, and general 
appearance. 

The foreign owls made as great a revolution on 
their first appearance. Such gems as used to be 
imported ! The fanciers, be they heathen or Mussul- 
mans, who can breed such bu-ds as these could 
teach the best of us. The great drawback is that 
it is almost impossible to breed young and get 
them to live in our climate. I tried them several 
times and bred a number, but sooner or later all 
succumbed, the hens always going off first. What 
a gentle, shy, yet confiding thing it is; truly a 
lovable bird I The English owl may yet come to 
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sometliing by an approach to the excellencies of the 
foreign, but it is a long way behind yet. Tur- 
bits are in fashion at present, and here I am 
certain to get into hot water; but I mean to state 
my honest opinion, though it differs greatly from 
that of some of my most esteemed friends. In 
doing this, I simply pursue the task I have set be- 
fore me. 

The turbit and owl when I first took up the 
fancy were two distinct varieties, or as much 
so as it was possible for birds having a strong 
family likeness to be. Now, however, in place of 
keeping the characteristics distinct and separate, 
they have been bred almost into one variety, for to 
my thinking the tiurbit of to-day is merely an owl 
with crest and coloured shouldere. The change is 
mostly in form of head and beak. The turbit's head 
differed greatly from the owl's, but it was not for 
that reason an ugly head. Far from it; it had a 
catching beauty of its own in the sweet, gentle, 
really turbit face. An old fancier I once heard 
describe it as possessing a partridge head, which 
it certainly resembled. I have heard it called 
frog-headed also, but that does not convey the ap- 
pearance so vividly and truthfully, though fairly 
descriptive in some respects. The head was not big 
and round, nor the eyes protruding, showing a face 
looking at you with both eyes at once, like his 
near relative, but by no means close relation, the 
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owl. There was also a little difference in body, the 
turbit being not quite so fiill chested as the owl. 
The finest I ever saw were brought by Mr Huie 
from Liverpool, imported birds no doubt from 
some of the Mediterranean ports. They were 
small and rather delicate, resembling the foreign 
owl in both these respects. The mischief is done 
now, but I cannot but think it was a blunder to 
lose such a beautifiil bird and get instead a 
bastard, in which the family character has almost 
disappeared. 

But a far worse disaster was the loss of that 
supremely beautiful bird the jacobin, destroyed by 
ignorance and vicious taste, and supplanted by an 
unsightly nondescript without a single claim to the 
family title. This has given rise to controversies 
at different times, with the result in each instance 
that it has been clearly proved by the only evidence 
calculated to carry conviction, viz., the evidence of 
those who kept and knew the birds thoroughly, 
that such a thing as a mane — that ugly, deform- 
ing excrescence which the old London fanciers 
would have looked upon with abhorrence — was 
never heard of till very recent times. Yet this 
cross-bred mongrel, for such it is, has become the 
fashion, is recognized as the representative type, 
wins at shows, and, best of all, fetches big prices. 
"What more can a degenerate fancy desire? Verily 
** a tiling of beauty is a joy for ever," and hard 
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coin of the realm neither moth nor rust doth very 
readily coiTupt. Will they pay? Are they easily 
bred? These are the noble and ennobling ques- 
tions. A fancier of the genuine sort scorns to 
take up a breed with which there is no difficulty. 
The keenest pleasure lies in surmounting diffi- 
culties which are impassable barriers to the 
superficial and shallow, whose fitting field of opera- 
tion should be the propagation of white mice or 
sparrows. 

I think shows have been largely the cause of 
such deteriorations in the fancy, for they have called 
into existence a number of mercantile keepers of 
pigeons who otherwise would not have so troubled 
themselves. They start business, go on trading, and 
wind-up periodically, exactly like dealers in other 
branches of the fancy trade. Then judges were not 
easily procured, and they often included men who, 
not having been born or bred to the fancy, would 
make queer mistakes, and take strange notions into 
their heads as to the points of a breed, but it 
mattered not to a certain class of exhibitors. They 
would try and provide what a judge favoured, no 
matter how great the departure from the true stan- 
dard. The novices and outside public of course 
imagined that it was all right. Now, if this was 
not a lowering of the fancy I leave sensible people 
to judge. 

Before the advent of shows — ^public ones I mean 
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— ^such silly and pernicious notions as breed- 
ing turbits and owls together never entered the 
heads of the old London fanciers, for it was in 
London, without doubt, that our finest kinds were 
first bred with skill and care. Tbey would as soon 
have thought of crossing carriers and barbs, or 
fantails and jacobins, together. 

There is one thing I have often wondered at, 
and that is the anxiety of some people to be em- 
ployed as judges, and generally the less they know 
the greater is this anxiety. I have heard of cases 
where they had to be told the names of some of 
the classes before commencing operations. These 
no doubt are extreme cases; but it consists with 
my own knowledge that judges have been appointed 
to important shows who, though they perhaps knew 
the birds by name and sight, really were as unfit as 
the former. By hook or by crook they go through 
the work. One method is to get hold of the cata- 
logue containing the exhibitors' names, and also a 
marked one of some previous big show, and so, by 
judicious comparison, former prize-lists are miracu- 
lously reproduced. The prize-winners, of course, 
are pleased, and by a liberal use of v.h.c. (very 
highly commended) they try to let down the un- 
fortunate as gently as possible. In many cases it 
would be as near the truth were the awards de- 
cided by tossing or by dice. To lose by an honest 

judge, whose only fault is ignorance, is irritating 

7 
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enough, but to be juggled out of our deserts by 
deliberate and dishonest intention is surely beyond 
endurance. 

Of all the silly so-called grievances of the fancy, 
the admission of dealers as exhibitors is the silliest. 
How a controversy on such a matter could arise is 
beyond my comprehension. What do the objectors 
want ? Simply to shut out all the fine birds, that 
their second and third-rate birds may get prizes — 
that " duffers " may win, in fact, and so make happy 
their owners. A stronger proof of the lowering of 
the fancy I cannot conceive of If all the best birds 
were to be excluded, who would go across the street 
to see a pigeon show? No breeder deserving the 
name fears or cares for the dealers. Their birds 
are almost all bred by amateurs, who sell them to 
the dealers at high prices unconditionally. It is 
therefore the height of injustice and absurdity to 
try to prevent them from exhibiting such birds. 
If those grumbling and envious fanciers had any 
common sense they would go home and try again, 
as not yet up to their neighbours. It matters not 
who owns the prize-winners if they fairly beat you. 
There is nothing to hinder you from bringing 
forward as good or better in a season or two, and 
if you lack the necessary skill and perseverance 
you had better give up altogether. I think the 
word "dealer" is easily defined. A fancier who runs 
about and buys birds for the purpose of selling 
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them again is a dealer, whatever his station may 
be — ^whether really earning his bread by the sweat 
of his brow, or an employer of \abom*. The breeder 
for pleasure will sell when too full, and if he has 
made his mark in the breed he has taken up, it 
is in fact his duty to sell, and so give others a lift. 
Such a fancier stands clearly out from the dealer. 
The professional dealer is very often a respect- 
able person, who is ruined if he once loses his 
character for honesty, but those who have other 
strings to their bow do not require to care so 
much. If they can only make money, they do not 
let trifles stand in the way. 

Other reasons might be given to prove that shows, 
as now conducted, have had a deteriorating effect 
on the pigeon fancy. Breeding those beautiful birds 
ought to be considered a branch of the Fine Arts. 
If followed out in the proper spirit, we have to 
produce living pictures: the figures to be correctly 
drawn, the colours to be beautiful and artistically 
disposed, so that the result may be a combination 
of form and colour analagous to the painter's and 
sculptor's art, yet more wonderful than either. 
Viewed in this Hght, such puerile follies as measm*- 
ing or testing by numbers, or, as it is called, judging 
by points, reveal their own absurdity. One might 
as well resort to the same tests in order to find 
out the best picture, in which connection the idea 
is at once seen to be ridiculous. Shows have 
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beyond question been to blame for encouraging, by 
submitting to, such absurdities. Were a proper 
standard or ideal to be insisted upon, without doubt 
true fanciers would rise in a greater or less degree 
towards it, while the counterfeits would drop off, 
finding that neither notoriety nor money was to 
be gained. 

How many birds in a pigeon show, say of five 
hundred, are untrimmed? Twenty, perhaps; for 
some kinds may not require it, or cannot permit of 
it, though what these may be I cannot say. Per- 
haps even the irrepressible homer is trimmed ! 
There are great questions afoot nowadays as to 
what should be done to those who go about cutting 
down beautiful and inoffensive trees! Many, many 
years ago I heard Henry Kussell sing "Woodman, 
spare that tree," and he sung it so well that every- 
body became a tree worshipper, but good lessons 
do not sink so deeply as they ought to do. This 
is an "aside" from trimming, which, I fear, comes 
under the category of "what cannot be cured must 
be endured," as shows are at present conducted. 
If allowed at all, where is the line to be drawn ? I 
should certainly say at dyeing or colouring, and 
putting in feathers, making beaks, putting cork 
into wattles, and using artificial means for making 
the tail of the fantail. Some of these processes 
inflict great agony on the poor birds, and the more 
barbarous of them I should like to see applied to the 
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fanciers who make use of them. Try them, for 
instance, with beak-cutting — cut a snub into a 
classical Roman or Grecian proboscis; or the tail 
dodge vigorously applied might work wonders. 
Permissible trimming might include such acts as a 
few feathers removed from the legs of a pouter or 
to clear its moon, for as an exhibitor once very 
happily remarked of pouter markings, *' There is no 
harm in removing what ought not to be there." 
This is why marking should occupy a subordinate 
position in the points of that bird. But when ap- 
plied, say to nuns and magpies, and birds where 
all the points are in marking, trimming, however 
slight, assumes a more serious aspect. It is trim- 
ming in both cases, no doubt of it, but in the one 
case the sum total of the points is obtained by 
fi'aud, while in the other it is scarcely affected. 
One thing is clear, it cannot be put an end to. 
The unskilful trimmer is disqualified, while a much 
worse case perhaps is awarded first prize, simply 
because superior manipulation had rendered detec- 
tion difficult, if not impossible. Be the. judge ever 
so careful and conscientious, it would take him 
a week to go over all the birds in a big show 
and thoroughly examine them, and even then he 
might be taken in. I must just leave this vexed 
question as I found it, for, strictly speaking, re- 
moving a single feather is trimming. Shows on 
some other foundation, where there would be no 
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attraction for the money-grubbing pigeon keeper, 
would be an effectual remedy, or something ap- 
proaching to it. Prizes in that case would be 
purely honorary, and therefore would take money 
out of the pocket in place of putting it into 
it. Under such conditions all genuine lovers of 
the fancy pigeon would, I am sure, be delighted 
to compete. 

No doubt I will give offence to some by expres- 
sing my ideas about the fancy so freely, but I 
cannot help entering my protest against the phases 
of it I have mentioned. Nought is set down in 
malice, however, therefore I cry you "mercy, good 
sirs"; they are but the words of "an old man, sir, 
and he will be talking," whether weakly or wisely 
let the listeners determine. I have not vanity 
enough to think that anything I have said about 
the fancy having been lowered by shows will turn 
the tide, but I know that not a few good and true 
fanciers heartily concur in condemnation of the 
abuses I have endeavoured to point out. "Progress" 
is the cant word of the day, " Go forward " is the 
parrot cry; but in many things, and in the fancy 
especially, "Hark back" ought rather to be the 
call-note. Root out this money-grubbing, prize- 
hunting mania which is ruining the fancy. Show 
schedules, incompetent and dishonest judges, and 
all oracular and empirical methods of judging should, 
like the play and players in Hamlet, " be reformed 
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altogether," if the fancy is to be raised to its pro- 
per and legitimate level. It may not be in eveiy 
particular on the same platform as the more gene- 
rally recognized forms of art, but this much :we are 
safe in saying, that it is infinitely higher and more 
ennobling than some of its votaries of the present 
day make it. The old London club shows were 
the sort I would like to see revived. They do not 
award prizes at the exhibitions of our Royal and 
other academies, and I make bold to say that if 
they did the tone of art and artists would very 
soon be lowered. By all means let us try to get 
hung on the line. It is a healthy ambition, and 
room will be found for almost everything of any 
merit. 

Some of the new teachers complacently tell us 
that we are far in advance of anything that has 
been done before; that we have been going on 
constantly improving, and could now teach the 
ancients, not apparently knowing that there is au 
ebb and a flow in all artistic pm'suits. According 
to the view of these optimists, the modem painters 
should by this time have put such artists as 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Turner completely 
and hopelessly intoi the shade, as used-up, worth- 
less, antiquated "old fogies." It is really scarcely 
worth noticing such opinions — the result of conceit 
and ignorance — while we have such an amount of 
overwhelming evidence of the decadence of the 
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pigeon fancy as is daily to be seen at shows and 
even advocated in the periodicals. Such, for in- 
stance, is the absurd attempt to elevate homers to the 
level of fancy pigeons. They have no more claim 
to be called so than the common blue rock or any 
other barnyard pigeon. Then there is the sacrifice 
of the beautiful jacobin, brought about by the idle 
and childish whim of some oblique-visioned fancier, 
and the result accepted by the young and ignorant 
as something new, and consequently very extraordi- 
nary and valuable for that solitary and apparently 
all-sufficient reason. In common honesty, the in- 
ventor or inventors ought to have found a new 
name for their composite mongrel — say " Hog-maned 
Johnnies'' — and left the term "jacobin" to stand 
for what it represents. We find no fault with the 
fact of the new creation, nor for that matter of it 
the creature called into being. We only say for 
ourselves that we will have none of it in compari- 
son with the beautiful bird it has unfortunately 
superseded, and therefore almost abolished. The 
turbit is another proof of a decadence or taste for 
mongrelism. I have already alluded to it, and need 
not go over the ground again. I have also already 
referred to the false taste in pouter breeding. 
Lastly, there are tumblers that have been improved 
out of their tumbling properties, or reduced to such 
forgetfdlness of their hereditary instinct as warrants 
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the change of their cognomen to "fumblers," which 
more correctly describes them. 

To sum up in a single word, it is my opinion, 
judging from what I have seen and what I now see, 
that the fancy during the last half century has 
retrograded except in the few instances I have 
pointed out. A down-hill journey is always easiest, 
but I hope for better things. The tide will turn — 
is in fact turning, if I interpret the signs aright. 
The theory of Darwin I am no believer in, if for 
no other reason than at the rate we have been 
going back in some of the varieties we should have 
been even now within measurable distance of the 
blue rock. I do not mean here to discuss the 
theory of evolution. Darwin himself admitted there 
were separating gaps that could only be bridged 
by time. On the contrary, I believe those gaps 
tend to get wider and wider, and will continue to 
do so till the whole theory falls to pieces. In 
perusing his works the reader is struck here and 
there with doubts unconsciously conveyed by the 
great genius himself. I verily believe, if Darwin's 
life had been prolonged, he would have been the 
first to demolish his own speculations. Time will 
do it, I am convinced, in the slow and sure way 
that admits of no gainsaying. The humble, earnest 
observer of Nature may yet discover, almost on the 
threshold of her storehouse, facts sufficient to de- 
molish a whole temple of thought, though planned 
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by the most stupendous genius, and reared by the 
most painful and conscientious of mental labour. 
In this view our pursuit, which appears so trivial 
to the many and so sordid and degrading to the 
few, may claim to be ranked among the sciences, 
if its votaries only "read, mark, and inwardly 
digest." 
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€hapttr V. 

THE POTTTER. 

IiKN writing on fancy pigeons it has generally 
^8^ been the practice to say something about 

rSfc their origin, but in all the works that I have 
perused I think the writers left the matter as they 
found it, I have not the slightest pretensions to put 
forward as a scientist, and therefore wliat I might 
say would be little thought of by those laying claim 
to that title ; while, on the other hand, the opinion 
of the most learned naturalist, without great experi- 
ence in breeding fancy pigeons, would be of very 
little weight with the uubehevers in the stockdove 
or rock-pigeon theory. For myself, I have never 
in fifty years' experience of pigeon breeding seen 
anything to make me a beHever in that theory; 
neither have I seen in the writings of any naturalist 
anything strong enough to convert me. I will 
therefore leave it, as others have done, to be still 
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a bone of contention, and proceed to give my 
views on some of the most beautiful varieties, 
troubling myself little about how they originated 
or where they were bred in the first stages of their 
existence. 

The bird used to be called the English pouter, 
and rightly so, for it was beyond question first bred 
in London, but, as we have done a good deal in 
Scotland to preserve it when neglected in its native 
place, I think the simple heading is quite sufficient. 
It is hopeless at this time to say for certain how it 
was first brought up to something like what it now 
is. Moore's origin of cropper and horseman I cannot 
receive as a likely one, for what could the horseman 
— a coarse carrier — give except the serious fault of 
"rumping" which Moore lays to its charge. The 
old Dutch cropper, as I remember it, was far more 
likely to be the bird that, taken in hand by those 
skilful breeders the half-French Spitalfield weavers, 
at last resulted in the English pouter. I have seen 
and possessed old Dutch croppers that wanted 
nothing but length of limb to make perfect pouters 
— the grandest fancy pigeons ever bred. The carrier 
has been called the king of pigeons, and he has 
many claims to the throne, for he is a grand bird, 
in which style and shape ought to be reckoned 
beyond all other points, as with his aristocratic rival 
t])e lordly pouter. I have not the slightest in- 
tention or wish to depreciate the earner, for that 
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would be but a sorry method of elevating the 
pouter. I had carriers myself, and good ones too, 
as some of the London fanciers will admit; but I 
found that too many irons in the fire produced the 
proverbial result, so I gave them up, not for want 
of success nor that I loved them less, but because 
I loved the pouter more. I found them easier 
to breed than pouters, both for number and even 
for quality, but I could not get over my first 
love for the latter bird, and so stuck to it, 
putting it above all as the king of fancy pigeons. 
I find no fault with carrier fanciers for still looking 
upon their bird as of the blood royal, — "*Ilka 
ane to his ain taste,' as the old woman said 
when she kissed the sow." The first and great 
beauty of both birds, as I have said, is shape, 
without which no amount of beak or eye wattle 
in the one, or length of leg or feather in the 
other, is worth anything at all. Mr Wolstenholm 
was once appealed to to settle a dispute as 
to the principal property of a pouter. As I have 
said, he was not a man of many words, and his 
reply was — " Sir, the first property of a pouter is 
shape, for without it he is no pouter"; and he 
was right. But fine shape can be enhanced by 
colour and marking, and it is here that the pouter 
goes beyond the carrier. These are points which, 
though intrinsically inferior to shape, add immensely 
to the beauty of the bird, and are also an addi- 
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tional tax on the skill of the breeder, because to 
produce very finely shaped birds with perfect colour 
and markings is much more difiicult than the single 
property alone. Colour and marking, it is true, 
must ever be of secondary importance, for they are 
not so very difficult to produce when they are made 
the principal aim of the breeder. But if in breed- 
ing for them you lose shape (not at all unlikely) 
you "gain a loss," by obtaining merely beautiful 
plumage at the expense of the principal beauty of 
the bird. The finest colour and marking cannot 
make up for loss of shape, however trifling the 
sacrifice may be. There is a silly method of breed- 
ing which some follow, viz., that of breeding for 
' one particular point, — ^length of feather, limb, and 
such like, — ^but this system can never in my opinion 
lead to any good results ; neither is it likely to be 
adopted by anyone who understands the nature of 
the task he has in hand. 

When fine form is attained, you will also secure 
along with it fine graceful action, as the direct 
result of a well proportioned, properly balanced 
body. You will have the grand stately walk, that 
unmistakable token of blue blood, the erect gait, 
and glance of pride, with no vulgar running, rump- 
ing, or jumping. But if his body or feather is too 
long, the bird plays low in the level or runtish 
style, the disproportionate flights and tail preclud- 
ing freedom and elegance. Such birds are not 
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pure pouters. They may and do pass for such on 
a block in a show pen, but if put on the floor it is 
at once apparent that something is wrong. Their 
tails are too long, or their legs are too short, or 
perhaps both, and they shuffle about in a most 
undignified manner. The walk, as I have said, 
should be stately and grand, not trotting or todd- 
ling, with tumed-in toes or cobbler-feet — a sure 
sign of mean breeding in higher animals than 
pouters. I well remember the fine reds that came 
from Mr Dunn, the naturalist, of Hull, afterwards 
for many years located in Shetland. You could 
see at a glance that they were of gentle blood by 
observing them walk across the floor. A pair of 
such birds in show at once makes one think of the 
olden time, and that a high-bred lady and gentle- 
man are walking a minuet, so full of stately 
elegance and grace are they. I do not know a 
better test of blue blood than the movements of 
the birds when they are, as a dancing-master might 
say, "setting to partners." 

Having once . attained fine shape, the breeder 
should hold fast to that in all his endeavours to 
get colour and marking. This policy will no doubt 
try the patience, but if a breeder does not possess 
this virtue he had better let pigeon-breeding alone. 
It can, however, be accomplished. Good shape, 
colour, and marking can assuredly all be had in 

one bh'd. I do not mean to say that perfection 
8 
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can be attained, but something very near it may 
and has been reached, I never yet saw a bird 
that could not be amended in some little thing 
or other, though I have seen many that could not 
be, as the saying goes, "pulled to pieces." They 
were good enough to give pleasure to the most 
exacting, and that is about all the most skilful 
breeder can look for. The young breeder not un- 
naturally expects to breed such birds almost every 
nest, but if he is himself thoroughbred he will soon 
find that he has been expecting too much even 
from the best strains. As in the case of horses 
and dogs, the high-bred pure strains often produce 
weeds. You will sometimes with the same blood 
come as near perfection as has ever been done, and 
at the same time breed many that you are horrified 
to look at, but such weeds are not duffers alto- 
gether, to be thrown aside as entirely useless. A 
weed is the usual term for faulty birds, but it is 
not the right word to use. Suppose one has a bed 
of fine flowers coming forward; he watches and 
carefully pulls up the weeds, — that is, the wild per- 
nicious plants that would blast his hopes, — and 
throws them away, leaving nothing but the flowers. 
On examining those, however, he will find that 
many plants are more finely formed than others, 
and that some, though quite healthy, yet in form, 
size, and colour cannot stand comparison with the 
rest. Nevertheless, those unshapely, unsightly ones 
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may produce seed quite as good as the best looking, 
which when sown may bring forth as jfine flowers 
^s the others. So it is with the so-called weeds 
of well-bred pigeons ; but they must be well-bred 
and well-established before they can be depended 
upon. Such birds, from lofts where the "anyhow" 
way of breeding is followed, are not worth trying, 
nor are the best birds bred in this way to be relied 
upon when matched on the principle that like 
should produce like in a greater or less degree. 
It takes a good many years to form such a strain, 
and to bring it up to that degree of excellence 
when it can be said of it that "good blood will 
tell." 

When we come to speak of colour, the question 
of which is best and most becoming must be left 
a matter of individual taste. Unlike the other 
points, there is here legitimate room for the widest 
diflerences of opinion, but the breeding rules for 
shape apply to all. For my own part, reds and 
blacks have been my favourites for the last twenty 
years, but I admit that I have seen more blues 
and meahes that have come nearer to the ideal 
standard than any other colour. There is, how- 
ever, something common about the blue colour that 
I do not so much care for; and I never see a 
very fine bird of that colour without saying to my- 
self, "What a pity it is not a red or a black." 
After letting the Belfast reds go, I took a strong 
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fancy for yellows, and for years neglected my reds 
by devoting my whole attention to them. I was 
fairly successful, and sold at one of the early Glas- 
gow shows a pair of young ones for twenty guineas, 
at that time a great price. I then began to see 
that as a bird of marking the yellow was very 
ineifective in comparison with red and black, and 
so turned my attention to these colours more par- 
ticularly, until I got the reds up to their old richness 
of colour, and the blacks to something better in 
shape and girth. The old strains at that period 
had gone back; they were still fine in colour, but 
too stout in hand, and very foul generally on legs. 
The first fine red pouters I ever saw came from 
Mr Dunn, the naturaKst before referred to, who was 
selling off" for the purpose of going to the Orkney 
Islands to study their ornithology. He remained 
for many years there, and published a work on the 
subject, entitled, " Ornithologist's Guide to Orkney 
and Shetland." Coming from the pen of a practical 
naturalist, I believe his book is esteemed a very 
valuable and reUable authority. I think I saw a 
notice of his death several years ago. Some of 
the Edinburgh fanciers, about 1838 or 1839, got 
some of his reds, and I saw them in the loft of a 
Mr Paterson, who held a situation in the Register 
Office — as fine an old gentleman as I ever knew. 
They were really magnificent birds, very long in 
feather and limbs, standing beautifully on their 
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legs, with a high-bred look about them which 
emphatically said, "there is no runt blood here." 
Their colour was good, as also their marking, not 
at all gay, but rather if anytliing inclined the other 
way, and with fine bibs. Mr Paterson kindly gave 
me a weed, a young cock a little lame, which did 
me good service. For years afterwards we were 
tegular correspondents. He died many years ago. 
I think Mr Huie had some of this strain also. I 
have never seen anything to surpass those birds, 
and very few indeed to equal them. Since then I 
have bred blacks as thin in girth and elegant in 
shape as any one could desire, but the foul legs and 
thighs still remained. To breed out this, I tried 
black-bred chequers, as they were, and still are, 
generally handsome in shape, and, strange to say, 
often with clean limbs or nearly so, and my experi- 
ment was so successful that for some yeans past I 
have had a few young as clean-limbed as possible. 
It was not all gain, however, as something was lost 
in colour, which, though still good, had lost the 
lustre of the foul-legged bkds, whose changing 
green and purple extended all over to the rump. 
Something similar takes place with reds. Those 
with stained tails and a few foul feathers on the 
legs are the richest in colour, possessing the lustre 
in perfection, and many having the belt as dark 
and shining as the upper parts. Some object to 
the stained tail, but I do not in the least. I have 
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bred them with the white tail and found the result 
to be, as in the clean-limbed blacks, the colour 
apparently of the same shade but the lustre gone. 
I cannot account for it, but such has been my 
experience, and I must say that, everything else 
being equal, I prefer the lustrous colour with stained 
tail in reds to the white tail and dead red colour, 
and similarly with blacks. I wouid suflfer a few foul 
feathers on the legs for the sake of the iridescent 
plumage, though both properties may, and no doubt 
will yet be, attained by skill and perseverance. 

Yellows are difficult to keep up to the proper 
colour; they get faded and washed-out looking 
very soon, so that the marking is scarcely observ- 
able. Crossing with rich reds is often necessary^ 
but the red cocks so bred are fit for nothing — worse 
than useless to breed from, though some may look 
well. Hens so bred may be of some use. In 
marking we are not yet up to the old masters, 
though we are improving. It is really a great 
beauty when combined with good colour and fine 
shape, bttt as I have before given my opinion on 
this I need not again refer to it. I should have 
perhaps begun with legs, or some more important 
point than colour, but I cannot help writing as 
the spirit moves me. Colour and marking at 
best are only the finishing toucfies in a pouter, 
not worth a straw unless found on a finely shaped 
bird. 
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Coming to legs, there are in pouters, as in higher 
animals, legs and legs. I have seen a runt that 
could "whip creation" so far- as legs go; as much 
as 7| to 22 inches of feather. "Oh, that's the 
sort for me," says the tape-measure man ; "' no rule 
o' thumb here; out vnth the foot-rule, and let us 
have a free field and no favour." I am happy to 
observe that for a few years past the absurdity of 
measuring is not quite so rampant as it was. We 
do yet see now and then birds advertised with 
ever so long legs, honest measure by the imperial 
standard. Well, granting they are ever so long, 
it is quite possible they may be shanked bipeds 
that no fancier of taste would see in his loft. I 
do not believe in single-point pouters. These ad- 
vertisers must surely have a new standard of 
length or an improved way of measuring legs, for 
7 inches and upwards are often advertised at six- 
pence or a shilling per inch. It is very seldom 
that 7 inch legs are bred, and over this very rarely 
indeed. Legs of whatever length must be placed 
upon a well-proportioned bird in other respects, 
fit to strip himself up and show all his limbs, 
which he is sure to do if they are properly placed ; 
not too far forward and pretty close together, thigh 
short, and lower part luider knee as long as 
possible. The knees ought to approach each other 
so closely as to be almost knock-kneed. This of 
course causes the feet to be turned slightly out- 
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wards, which gives the bird an elegant appearance 
and walk. Any approach to tumed-in toes is as 
great a fault as a pouter can have; all the other 
fine points combined cannot make up for this 
defect. When the legs are close it is a beautiful 
property in a bird, but it is possible to overdo this. 
For some seasons past I have bred a few birds so 
close that I have come to the conclusion it is 
possible to have too much of a good thing. When 
standing they look extremely well, but when they 
begin to walk the feet are thrown out to retain 
the centre of gravity, and they walk with a SAving- 
ing gait fi-om side to side that is ridiculous, and 
not at all what is wanted in a pouter. This, how- 
ever, is a fault that will be very easily bred out. 
The toes ought to be well furnished with the nice 
spearhead feathers forming what has come to be 
denominated "the slipper," and which adds greatly 
to the apparent length. Some birds may have 
little enough for a year or two of this covering, 
but it will eventually come all right if it is in the 
parents or in the strain. There is another sort, 
however, that never get the long toe feathers 
though the legs may be well covered. This is the 
real "grouse leg," and it gives a mean appearance 
to the bird. Then there are rough legs that will 
come in spite of the breeder, but some of them are 
very useful; those that are wide in the legs with 
bent and thick waists, causing the bird to look 
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something like the trumpeter, are not a good sort; 
but there is another kind, with thin shoulders and 
close straight legs that are as handsome as any when 
the legs are trimmed, which they ought always to be 
to enable the bird to walk comfortably. This sort 
is very useful to match with spare limbs. There 
are intermediate styles of leg feathering betwixt 
the decided rough and thin, some, for instance, with 
longish feathers equally distributed over the legs, 
which I imagine to be the "frushed" or "sprouty" 
leg of the old fanciers. There is another style 
when an otherwise good stocking shows feathers 
an inch or so long growing from the knee, forming 
a slight vulture hock. In a front view this is not 
observed, but when the bird turns its side towards 
you it is then seen to be somewhat against the 
appearance of the bird. There is another form still 
worse where the feathers at the knee joint come 
round in front of the hock and hang down inside 
of the leg. In both cases the defect is easily trim- 
med so as not to be seen, but it is not so easily 
bred out. As to matching rough and thin limbs, 
after fifty years' breeding, I cannot give a decided 
opinion, so much depending upon how the birds 
themselves have been bred. Anyone after three 
years' experience in breeding will know as much 
about it as the most experienced, and every suc- 
ceeding year may convince him that after all 
he knows very little about it, so contradictory 
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and bewildering are the freaks of nature. As 
to the feathering of the legs, I like them just 
covered, and no more, when young, with soft, 
downy feathers. 1 rather hke them a little thin, 
if covered down the outside of the shin bone, for 
I have learned from long observation that they 
will in a moult or two become nicely covered 
without getting too stout, as the legs of many of 
the young with fully covered legs do after two or 
three years, thus subtracting from their apparent 
length. Loose knee joints is another fault, that is, 
when the knee is so loose as to appear reversed 
when showing. 

The next property I shall speak of is a beautiful 
one — the thin waist or shoulders. This shows high 
breeding. It deteriorates Avith age, and is a rare 
property in an old bird. Many show it up to one 
or two years, and they then thicken; but if they 
are from a strain noted for this beauty they never 
get stout. I had a blue hen, a wonderfully slender 
bird, a great breeder too, which at seven or eight 
years old was as thin as at eighteen months, 
and many similar I have had in my own and 
seen in other lofts. Such birds of course carry 
their wings properly. If carried high and crossed 
at the points, they stick out at the shoulders, 
and the bird looks thick though perhaps it is not 
really so. If the wings are carried too low, the 
same eflTect, but to a less extent, follows, with a 
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worse fault besides, that called " robin-tail," the tail 
being carried up like a runt. I may here remark, 
however, that hens when breeding often show a little 
*'robin-tail," though absolutely free from runt blood, 
but it disappears with the breeding season. A fine 
bird ought to be as slender as possible, the wings 
tucked close to the body at the shoulders, the 
back flat or even hollow, showing the cord-like 
muscles of the wings. A pouter with this pro- 
perty is always a valuable bird. Within these 
few years I have observed many pouters (whites 
in particular) slender enough in girth, but without 
the fijie hollow back. Such birds look well 
enough in front, but in a side or back view it is 
at once seen that they are faulty. A friend in 
spealjing of this fault happily described it as the 
*' bottle shape," being circular round the waist. 
This, however, is a trifling defect compared to the 
hog-back, which is one of the worst faults a pouter 
can have. It is generally accompanied by "rump- 
ing." This appears to me to be the only evidence 
in favour of a horseman cross, and certainly we 
should be very glad to be rid of it. The wings, 
as I have already mentioned, have a good deal to 
do with the fine shape of the bird. They should 
be long in flights, reaching nearly to the end of 
the tail. If held close to the body at the shoulders 
it keeps them in proper position so as not to cross 
at the points, which they are sure to do if loosely 
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put on at the shoulders. Some very fine birds 
have wings a little too short, which makes them 
altogether look shorter than they really are. A fine 
bird with this fault should not be put aside, as it 
is easily got over by a cross or two with long- 
winged birds. 

I will next speak of crop, a very necessary but 
troublesome point in a pouter. Who that has kept 
pouters has not been vexed and worried by this 
"great globe" question, the greater the inore the 
trouble, as a rule. But there are exceptions. My 
old red, " Old Nosey," has a large crop, but though 
now nine years old he was never once gorged, 
simply because his crop is always up unless when 
feeding, and so the food and water pass away out 
of the outer or first crop with ease and facility. 
The same with an old black cock which I possess, 
who also has a very large crop. There are others, 
however, that only inflate by fits and starts, at 
driving time generally. These are the plague of 
the lives of pouter fanciers, so often do they gorge 
or become water-logged. With attention they 
nearly always come right, but the trouble and 
annoyance are trying* to the patience. Those birds 
that have if anything too little crop give no trouble ; 
they can feed as well as a "homer" or "duffer." 
The pouting crop is the ideal one, but it is not so 
very often met with as one would like. It should 
bulge out about the top of the breastbone, with a 
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nice gentle curve, which looks very much better 
than when it runs up in nearly a straight line. The 
first is generally found on slender bu:ds, and the 
latter on stout ones, though there are exceptions. 
Much depends on the size of the crop, as a very 
large crop will pout upon a stout bird, while a 
small crop may not upon a slender one. The 
globular shape is what is wanted, or as near an 
approach to it as possible. I do not think it should 
Bhow very much behind, as it causes the feathers to 
stick out at the back of the neck; a slight curve 
showing where it joins the body is quite sufiicient. 
It should be filled easily without much puffing and 
sucking, which loose-winded birds always do. Then 
it should be filled just as full as the bird can 
manage easily, permitting it to walk about in an 
easy, graceful manner, and to keep it up without 
effort as long as it is showing. Even when not 
showing, such birds will keep their crops nearly 
fiill unless when eating or drinking. Birds of this 
stamp never gorge; the food passes away into the 
stomach quite easily and naturally. With loose- 
winded birds the food may as well hang in a bag 
by their sides; they may be starving with their 
crops stuffed like a beggar's wallet. Such birds 
are very unsightly, they cannot keep the crop up 
however much they try; it swings from side to 
side, and often gets trod upon and torn by the 
claws. This sort are not worth keeping unless they 
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have very good properties otherwise that make it 
worth one's trouble to breed out the bad crop. 
Then we have the tight crops, filled so full and 
carried so badly that the birds cannot see what 
they are about, and twist and stagger hither and 
thither in a most inelegant fashion. They can 
scarcely take food with the others, and have conse- 
quently to wait until their neighbours have gone to 
roost, when from long fasting they are almost cer- 
tain to gorge. Young birds often have this fault, 
and yet will come all right in a year or two. Others 
again often have a very ugly crop when young, 
nearly all on one side, but I have almost always 
found this to disappear when the birds got older. 

The next point is length of feather. About this 
there has been a great deal more controversy than 
it deserves. It is one more easUy attained than 
any of the others, and possibly this is one of the 
causes that induced some fanciers to. cultivate it 
until it became a deformity. To help them to 
perpetrate this atrocity they actually crossed the 
pure, elegant pouter with that ugliest of pigeons, 
the runt. So strong was this craze at one time, 
that not long after shows commenced I have seen 
the first cross shown and take prizes, and when 
anyone expressed surprise they were met by the 
crushing reply, "Oh! he is twenty inches long." 
These birds were the most delectable monstrosities 
that ever made a true fancier grin. They had 
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wattles and eyes that might have done honour to 
young carriers, the taint of which can still be 
traced in many of the modem birds. Coarse heads 
and Roman noses they had in great abundance and 
variety; their crowning beauty, however, being 
their infinite and eternal tails. While on heads, 1 
may mention that there is no single point in a 
pouter that denotes purity of blood more clearly 
than a fine head and beak. The craze for extra 
long birds is scarcely so strong as it was in the 
period I have referred to, but there is still too 
much of it. I like long or big ones too, if they are 
in all respects as well shaped and as elegant in 
carriage as the smaller birds, but if they are not I 
prefer the smaller, not because they are small, but 
simply because they have more of the true pouter 
style. There is a limit to most things, and I am 
inclined to think that in feather it is reached with 
19 inches. I cannot say I ever remember a pouter 
over this length equal to the best birds of from 
18 inches to 19 inches, and the reason is that the 
other desirable points have failed to go along with 
this great length. I have said before that size of 
itself is not " a thing of beauty," for if we look 
aroimd us we shall find that the most perfectly 
shaped among all other animals — man included— 
are of a medium size. Do painters and sculptors 
look out for giants or dwarfs for models ? ^ Cer- 
tainly not; they find them among average-sized 
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men and women. I know there are exceptions, 
but they are very rare, and in connection with 
pouters I do not beKeve that the exceptions can 
ever be made the rule, supposing it to be desirable. 
This craving for great length is just another 
instance of a too common failing in human nature 
— a love of the wonderful rather than of the 
beautiful. 

We now come to consider the comparative merits 
of the double property or point of beauty in the 
bird — ie.f colour and marking. .Which of those 
semi-points is the most important? To colour I 
am inclined to give the preference. Symmetrical 
marking is no doubt very pleasing to the eye, but 
unless this appears on a satisfying background 
it is disappointing. Both are inferior to shape, 
still they give a vast deal of trouble and vexation 
to the breeder for all that. Colour, perhaps, in our 
cold climate cannot be produced so brilliant, intense, 
and lustrous as in warmer climates, therefore all 
we can do is to make as near an approach to it as 
we can. Fine-coloured blacks are now more* fre- 
quently met with, but fine glossy reds are still 
rare. The reds shown as such for many years 
have not been reds at all, but a colour without a 
name, approaching to a dull, flat brown. With 
reds I have been very successful, having combined 
the blood of the old Belfast cock and others with 
that of the old Spitalfield red I got from Mr Fulton, 
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and the result has been altogether very satisfactory. 
I have before given my opinion as to reds and 
blacks, and need not go over the gi'ound again, as 
also with some of the other colours. Blues, as I 
have said, can perhaps claim a larger number of 
first-rate birds than any other colour, including their 
sports, the meahes. Sandies stand in the same rela- 
tion to blacks as the mealies do to blues. I prefer 
a good sound blue to the very pale shade, for the 
reason that the marking shows more effectively 
upon the former. Too dark a shade is not desir- 
able, and a mealy cross is the best to remove it. 

In marking, the first point is moon and bib. 
They cannot be separated; the one depends on the 
other ; if the moon is properly shaped the bib must 
be so also. The moon, or crescent-shaped white 
mark, if properly formed, gives a fine high-bred 
look to a pouter, the large bib contributing greatly 
to this effect. The horns of the moon should be 
of equal length, running to a fine point on each 
side, and ending before reaching the eyes. Such 
moons are rarely met with, many^very fine bu'ds 
having by far too much white, and consequently so 
little bib that they appear almost swallow-throated. 
This. tells amazingly against the appearance of the 
bird. The old London fanciers beat us a long way 
in this point and also in pinion marking. Speaking 
of the latter, I am sure to run counter to a certain 

class of fanciers when I say that I prefer a solid 
9 
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shoulder, — Le.y no marking at all, — to a gay or badly- 
marked one. Of course, a fairly marked wing is 
preferable, and if at all approaching the ideal rose 
pinion it is infinitely superior, but where the fault 
is glaring or pronounced I think the sohd wing is, 
beyond question, to be preferred. And yet how often 
does one see at shows such birds passed over with- 
out mention, or perhaps insulted by the convenient 
"commended*' or "highly commended"! If any 
one is bold enough to ask the judge what is wrong, 
the latter doubtless will, with a smile of pity for 
the inquirer's ignorance, majestically reply, "Don't 
you see the bird has no pinion marks," in grand 
disregard of the first principle that the pouter is, 
above all things, a bird of shape. Such judges 
should confine themselves to nuns and magpies, 
where their peculiar talents will have legitimate 
and ample scope. Clean legs are indispensable to' 
make perfection, but they must also give way to 
the leading element of beauty in the breed. Foul 
legs seem to be inherent in blacks, so much so that 
the old masters agreed to overlook this fault, to 
a certain extent, when the principal properties were 
well developed. Foul flights are a very ugly 
blemish in pouters — sword flights, as they used to 
be called — but I have seen many otherwise fine 
birds that unfortunately possessed this defect. They 
are now much rarer than they were. Snips and 
ring-heads, too, are not so numerous as they were 
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twenty years ago. At that time many of the finest 
birds had either the one or the other, and yet were 
admired by all good fanciers of the period. The 
snip was bad, but the ring-head was still worse, 
and gave breeders a vast deal of trouble to get rid 
of it. One of the grandest black pouters in my 
day was Mr Huie's "Black Prince," and he had a 
big snip. Such a crop I never saw, and he was 
good all over in other points. He was bred in the 
Clyde district near Lanark, by a farmer named 
Alexander, whose pigeons were kept in the stable, 
and flew out and in at the door, and rested on the 
top of the walls or inside eaves, there being no 
loft or flooring above the joists. They fed their 
own young, and flew about in the freest and easiest 
manner imaginable. I went out to this farmhouse 
and secured a full brother of the " Black Prince," 
which also had a snip, and was smaller in crop. 
Otherwise he was a grand one. From that bird I 
bred some very fine ones, and have still a strong 
infusion of the blood in my blacks. I afterwards 
got another brother of these two, known as "the 
stiff-winged cock," and bred from him also, so that 
I have the "Black Prince" strain direct from two 
of his brothers. Mr Fulton, I suspect, could tell 
something about the " Prince " strain. I may men- 
tion before leaving the subject that the stiff-winged 
bird was perfect in marking. The snip and ring- 
head were at last, by careful breeding, got rid of 
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to a gratiiying extent, though one or other occa- 
sionally crops out still, and will likely continue to 
do so for many years to come. Next, there is that 
very unsightly blemish "the bishop wing," which 
is more diflScult to breed out than any of the faults 
in marking. It was introduced to my stock in a 
most decided and disagreeable manner long ago 
through a very fine red cock that I got from 
London, He had some grand points ; but if I could 
have foreseen the trouble and vexation he was 
destined to cause me I should have twisted his 
neck on the instant. I have not completely got 
rid of it yet, and the disgust with which that fatal 
red has inspired me has perhaps made me more 
indulgent to the solid wing than I otherwise might 
have been. The "handkerchief back" is another 
fault, though not at all so important or troublesome 
as those I have mentioned. It is always found on 
gay birds. Crossing with a strain that has never 
shown it is the only cure, and it soon disappears. 
" Handkerchief backs," though objectionable, I have 
never been able to throw aside. Some of the 
grandest birds have this fault. To get rid of it 
I would advise matching with a cock quite free 
from it, if a very grand hen with this blemish was 
to be bred from. But I have seen so many of 
these infallible ways of matching fail that I will 
not be too positive in predicting results. Concern- 
ing the proper colour of the eyes, I never rejected 
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a finely-shaped and well-marked bird on account 
of " bull " or black eyes. Many grand pouters have 
had them. No doubt the bull-eye is a blemish, 
but it is a very small one compared with any of 
the foregoing. In my experience yellows have 
been more subject to this fault, or perhaps more 
properly, failing. It does not much disfigure the 
bird, nor interfere, to any appreciable degree, with 
the leading points. The fine bright red eye, how- 
ever, is certainly one of the minor beauties. 

I have now gone over the "five properties," as 
they have been caUed, and there only remains for 
me to make a few remarks as to matching and 
general treatment by the breeder. It is almost 
impossible to give rules for matching unless in a 
general way, so much depends upon the sort of 
stock to be matched. The subject, therefore, cannot 
be treated on precise and definite lines. Each 
colour should be kept separate as far as possible, 
but here comes in the difficulty. No one can give 
precise directions to a breeder who has a stock of 
birds of which he, the instructor, knows nothing ; 
but as long as colours come out good no attempt 
should be made to mix them, for if you do they 
may get mixed in a way you did not dream of. 

I have often been asked the points to be con- 
sidered in matching the cock with the hen, but it 
is not a matter of algebraic equations, and there- 
fore, as I have said, cannot be taught like the 
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multiplication table. Indeed it is not desirable 
that it should be so, for then most of the charm of 
breeding would vanish. I deprecate single-point 
breeding for limbs, length of feather, or any other 
individual property. Conducted in such a way, 
breeding were "as easy as lying." If limb alone 
were required, I would undertake to produce eight 
inches in a few years by the simple process of 
natural selection, regardless of everything else. 
You cannot take up one point at a time as you 
would build a brick wall; you must carry every- 
thing with you, or your work will end in simple 
ruin. I have long believed that in pouter breeding 
the cock has most influence on the external points 
and the hen on the internal, including tempera- 
ment and disposition, as I point out when treating 
of the mental characteristics. But any rule here 
is to be understood in a very general sense indeed. 
This, however, should be written down large in 
every breeder's note-book, only old blood loill telL 
However fine a bird may be in appearance, imless 
he is from a good old-established strain he will not 
transmit his excellencies to any great or reliable 
extent. Another golden rule is to keep good blood 
as pure as possible. Better to "sib" within reason- 
able limits than introduce underbred contamination 
that will lead you a progress in a backward direc- 
tion. In every change, and at every step, keep 
shape continually and steadily in view. Generally 
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speaking, if one of the birds is wanting in a par- 
ticular point, the other should have it more or less 
fully developed. Yet, as I have abeady said, so 
much depends on the characteristics or inherent 
tendencies of a strain that I have often disregarded, 
or at least minimized, the operation of this most 
obvious and simple rule, — so simple, that were it 
the only one pouters would be as easily manu- 
factured as patent pills. My longest-limbed reds 
are from a hen of 6^ inches, mated with a cock 
of about the same measurement, while longer- 
Kmbed ones, bred tinder the same conditions, have 
failed to produce the excellence in their ofispring. 
As an instance of this disturbing influence of 
heredity, I may mention that if from the strain of 
the bishop-winged reds I have alluded to when 
speaking of marking I get a correctly marked or 
solid winged cock, I do not match him with a 
correctly marked hen, or one with a trifle too 
much white on the pinion. On the contrary, 
knowing the inherent defect, which thirty years' 
pure breeding has intensified, I prefer to put him 
to a hen almost if not quite solid on the wing. 
With the most careful selection, the natural ten- 
dency in any direction will still remain strong and 
pronounced, and will give tokens of its vigour at 
intervals exceedingly disappointing and embarrass- 
ing to the breeder. Though I have only instanced 
the bishop-wing, my remarks hold good as applied 
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to the other properties as well, allowance being 
made for their nature and comparative dissimilarity. 
All that can be done for the beginner is to indicate 
the elements. His "higher education" he must 
carry on and complete himself, and if he does not 
reach that level he is no fancier in the true sense. 
There is no use in educating such at all. As in 
education, in the restricted sense, the modern ten- 
dency is to seek to cram every idiot with a 
smattering of every ism and ology under the sun 
to no good purpose except to enable him to forget 
it again, so in pigeon lore I hold it to be enough 
to lay the foundation, leaving the superstructure 
to that conscientious study and appHcation which 
a real love of knowledge and of the birds them- 
selves is sure to beget without effort or external 
suggestion. 

Blues are not difficult to keep up in colour, if 
mealies (blue bred of course) are kept as a reserve. 
Chequers and sandies will do the same for blacks. 
The English fanciers call the sandies " strawberries," 
and some of our Scots breeders have adopted the 
name. Sandy describes the colour perfectly; it is 
just like a white bird dusted over with sand when 
wet, but what the term "strawbeiTy" is intended 
to describe I cannot imagine. To improve a dull 
or smoky black a lustrous red will sometimes be 
found serviceable. By using a red hen and black 
cock there will not be so many off-colours — such as 
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Bandies and faulty reds — as when bred the reverse 
way. I think, however, that the black coloured 
will generally be more lustrous from a red cock and 
black hen, but a fine sandy or a chequer is prefer- 
able to red if you know how it has been bred. 
Red is a colour I never could get any help for 
from any of the other colours. Both black and 
yellow I have invariably found to spoil it. There 
are, it is true, mealy reds, but they do not assist 
here as they do with blues and blue bred mealies. 
I have therefore, by compulsion, attained the fine 
colour which 1 now possess by careful selection of 
reds. It is a colour that is not desirable imless it 
is really fine, and then nothing but black can equal 
it. Rich yellow is not easily got, and exceedingly 
difficult to keep up when established. Red is the 
best cross, but then all the reds from such a match 
are poor and of no use unless perhaps to put again 
to a yellow. Yellow and black is a match recom- 
mended by some breeders, but though I have 
several times tried it, the result was, with rare ex- 
ceptions, so bad as to preclude the very idea of 
persevering with it. Only once had I a wonderful 
black as to colour bred in this way, which was too 
slight a hypothesis to proceed upon. Before leaving 
this colour, I must say that there are fewer finely 
shaped birds belonging to it than any other. I 
have bred a few " toppers " and seen a few produced 
by other breeders, but, as a rule, yellows fall a long 
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way short of all the other colours in the all-im- 
portant point of shape. 

Among whites, on the contrary, with perhaps the 
exception of blues, you find more finely shaped 
birds than in any other breed of pouters. The 
reason is not difficult to discover. In breeding 
whites there is only shape to attend to, and there- 
fore the single point has been produced almost in 
perfection. I bred many grand birds from the old 
Ayr strain. One of them was the cock that I won 
first with at the Crystal Palace the first time I exhi- 
bited there. Another extra fine one I showed at 
Glasgow the year Mr Corker was judge. There 
was a cup for the handsomest pouter in the show, 
and Mr Corker awarded it to this bird, giving as 
his reason that there were none to compare with 
him in shape among the large number of good ones 
shown. James Miller, who knew a good bird, said 
he had never seen such whites; and I daresay my 
old friend, Mr Eden, will remember at a Glasgow 
show a young pair that sat in the window in the 
Trades Hall in Glassford Street. White is an easy 
colour to manage. Marked or splashed birds usually 
come now and then, for whites are merely sports 
from the coloured birds. Many of these splashed 
and ticked birds are wonderful; gi'eat size and 
fine shape I scarcely ever saw combined unless in 
these birds. Hens of this sort do well with white 
cocks, but a marked cock is not suitable to breed 
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from. Th^y ought all to have black eyes. Some 
of the old Glasgow fanciers bred white and blue 
together, and in this way produced some fine birds 
of both colours. The blues, as might be expected, 
inherited clean legs, — a great beauty, — but I should 
imagine they would in other respects give much 
trouble afterwards. I have tried the experiment, 
but never succeeded in producing a good blue, the 
majority of the others having splashed or grizzled 
tails and stained beaks. When I began, whites 
were scarce, and, though good in some points, had 
wiry legs. The first really fine one I saw was 
in a working tailor's house in Leith. Mr Huie was 
with me, and we were both struck by a grand 
white cock which the tailor called fi'om under a 
bed, where he kept him with a hen of much inferior 
quaUty. He would not sell him, as he said that 
he had promised to let Mr Paterson (the gentleman 
already referred to) have him when he made up 
his mind to part with him. We respected the 
man's honesty, and did not therefore press him. 
Whites have certainly improved very much since 
then, but they are easily managed in comparison 
with the pied birds. Silvers are rare. I have bred 
them, but never saw a really fine bird, and I do 
not think it is to be regretted, as marking upou 
«uch a colour is not effective. There are also what 
fanciers call "ash coloured'' birds. I never bred 
but one, so my experience of them is circumscribed. 
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They do not look well of themselves, but I have 
heard of good results by crossing into the standard 
colours. Mr Bult, the London fancier, took a fancy 
or craze into his head for breeding black-mottled 
pouters. Being then a "young youth" I would 
have one of them. It was not a bad bird in shape, 
but as a mottle the " gayest of the gay." I con- 
sequently did not go farther into that "fad" than 
satisfying my cmiosity. Not so very long ago 
a very old and respected friend in the West took 
it into his otherwise well-balanced head that he 
would breed almond pouters. I have not yet heard 
that he has succeeded. Should he manage to 
attain his end, I predict he will be so dissatisfied 
with the result that he will again start to breed 
them out of existence. Marking would be lost 
on such a muddy colour, for such it looks at a 
distance unless very fine indeed. 

Young fanciers must bear in mind when matching 
that the cock should be put into the pen first, and 
then in a few days the hen may be put in beside 
him, or if put side by side for a few days in wire 
pens the hen may then be put in beside the cock, 
and in general they will make it up at once. There 
are hens, however, such termagants that they will 
attack the cock and fight desperately, and should 
she succeed in thrashing her intended it is a hope- 
less affair — she will despise such a spiritless wooer ; 
but if he can conquer her and give her a good 
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thrashing she soon gives in, and makes the very 
best of wives. Truly " one touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin,'* for it is the fact that hen- 
pecked husbands are always despised. The bold 
pigeon husband, having once proved that he is 
to be master, does not turn wife-beater, as many 
human brutes do, but lives happily with his spouse 
ever after. 

There is a wonderful variety of disposition ob- 
servable among them, almost as gi*eat as among 
their breeders. There is the sour and sulky, which 
trait& I have found most fully developed among the 
yellows. One fine hen that did me good service, a 
good breeder and mother, was nicknamed " Sulky," 
because nothing nor nobody could tame her, and 
her young had all more or less this fault. My best 
reds are also a little faulty in disposition, not so 
bad as the yellows, yet shy and proud, and 
imbued with the "wha daur meddle wi' me" 
notion. "Old Nosey," as I have said, now nine 
years old, is of this disposition, and all his descen- 
dants inherit it more or less, consequently they are 
very difficult to train for the show pen. All pouters 
free from runt blood go on improving for many 
years. What is called going down on the legs in 
old birds is just the result of the runt cross, and 
whenever one sees the birds of any given strain go 
down quickly it is a sure sign of tainted blood. 
But to retm^n to disposition, my strains of blacks 
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are the very best in this respect that I have ever 
had experience of — so gentle and tractable, meeting 
you half way. The hens in particular, like well- 
bred pointers, require almost no training. They 
seem to be anxious to put "their best foot 
foremost," and you can do anything you like with 
them. The cocks differ only as much as the 
difference of sex would lead one to expect. Blues 
are a more heterogeneous lot with regard to 
temper, though on the whole more amenable to 
kind treatment than yellows and reds. Whites, as 
a rule, are nice gentle birds, easily trained; the 
bens in particular get very tame and anxious to 
please. When off-colours come to be mentioned the 
subject gets a little mixed like the breed. Mealies 
I have found tractable; sandies a little less so; as 
to the others no conclusive opinion can be given. 
I cannot think that colour has any influence on 
disposition; it is simply a mental characteristic 
inherited from the progenitor or progenitors. The 
bird should be handled a good deal when young, 
and early used to a pen, so as to eat and drink 
freely in it. It may more particularly be taken 
in hand, if to be shown as a young bird, two or 
three weeks before the show, by placing it where 
people are moving about who will speak to it. If 
this cannot be dpne, the master must see it as 
often as possible, and talk to it, nodding his head 
and using the curious call which has such an effect 
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upon them all. This call cannot be put upon 
paper, but any young fancier may very soon learn 
it by attending a few shows where pouters are 
a prominent feature, which he ought to attend 
sedulously if he wishes to learn his pigeon lore. 
But most important of all, the bird ought not to 
be learned to fight with your hand by teasing it, 
as it will utterly spoil it for showing in a pen, 
particularly so if a cock. Many fine birds have 
been ruined by this bad training. In most cases 
the bird will soon be glad to see you, and turn 
round on its block, spreading its tail and showing 
all its points to the best advantage. I have seen 
in several instances birds that seemed utterly in- 
tractable, by steady perseverance, converted into 
the tamest of the tame. A woman's voice and 
manner will in general tame a bird in half the 
time that it takes a man to do it. Old birds, of 
course, take more time and trouble in training 
than those taken m hand the first season. 

To the pigeon loft and breeding accoutrements 
I shall not devote much time. In most works on 
pigeons this occupies far too much space. The 
elaborate plans of houses, boxes, &c., thought to 
be necessary before pigeons can be kept, simply 
act as deterrents to many who desire to go into 
the fancy or indulge their boys with an innocent 
recreation. Three-fourths of boys, up to a certain 
age, imagine that they are keen fanciers, but what 
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a falling off soon intervenes, not one in twenty 
retaining the love of their youth. In this view 
of it, the "old man" is quite right in refusing to 
lay out so much money as the pigeon writer 
declares to be necessary. If a boy has a liking 
for pigeons, such a healthy aspiration should be 
encouraged and cultivated, but places to keep them 
in may be improvised easily enough in the country 
or suburbs. In a town no place is better than a 
garret, well lighted, safe from cats, rats, and 
weasels, and as free from damp and draughts as 
possible. Cold they can bear, if it cannot be 
avoided, but they should not be exposed to it if 
average comfort can be secured. In my long ex- 
perience I have seen many fine birds in many queer 
places. "Where there's a will there's a way." 
I have heard my father speak often of an officer 
in the Dundee Barracks who kept pouters, so far 
as he remembered the date, about the end of last 
century. He had put up a small wooden pigeon- 
house on the top of a pole in the barrack square 
where the soldiers were drilled, and where firing 
of the old "Brown Bess" often took place, but 
the pouters were not in the least alarmed or in- 
commoded, going on with their family affairs 
with the greatest imconcem. I know a case 
myself of another son of Mars — a " fiill private," but 
a nice mannered, civil-spoken, natty Kttle EngHsh- 
man. He called upon me and wished to see my 
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stock, which I was very glad to show him. He 

told me that he also kept pigeons. On inquiry as 

to how he managed to do so, he said he was a 

married man, that his wife was in lodgings, that 

he got out so many times a week, and that his 

wife took care of them; but how they were lodged 

I was left to guess. He brought them to let me 

see them, — a pair of nice house or ground tumblers. 

I never saw him again. Perhaps he went abroad 

and got killed in the wars ; perhaps lived to be 

discharged with a pension, in which case I expect 

he would go into the fancy again in his own small 

way. I have seen them often kept in odd places 

inside a dwelling-house, where they appeared to 

do well ; but whether this way of keeping them 

was equally conducive to the welfare of their 

owners is very doubtful. I could mention other 

cases where the will found the way to overcome 

difficulties, so that no tyro need be discouraged on 

the score of accommodation. 

The first thing is to try and get good birds, that 

is, birds from a good and well-established strain. 

Then if the fever threatens to become chronic 

better accommodation should be provided. Pouters 

must have more room, head-room especially, than 

the other sorts. I have seen gorgeously fitted-up 

pigeon palaces, resplendent with varnish and brass 

fixings, which contained very little else of any great 

value. On the other hand, I have seen splendid 
10 
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specimens bred in a working-man's kitchen, but 
this is a place I cannot recommend in these 
days of the sanitary officer. In a word, I would 
say to a young fancier, Do not bother about a fine 
place ; that will come in time if you go on resolved 
to make your mark, which you assuredly will do 
if you are animated by the true love of the birds 
for their own sake. Making of money and grabbing 
for prizes are mean and sordid motives, not at all 
related to the judicious and wise economy that 
seeks to secin-e that your pleasure is commensurate 
with your purse. 

As to feeding, that is a simple matter. Good 
grey or maple peas, or in winter very small tick 
beans, are suitable, as also tares, old wheat, and a 
small quantity of Indian com, all of the best quality. 
Cheap food is generally very dear in the end. As 
to the method of feeding, I fill the hopper nearly 
full in the morning, and they must eat it all before 
I give more. The hopper should not be heaped up, 
for they scatter it with their bills, and so it becomes 
soiled or wasted. Good, sharp, heavy sand I prefer 
to sawdust for the training-pen and breeding en- 
closure, for the reason that it does not blow into 
then* eyes, and also prevents the claws from 
gathering knots; but where such sand cannot be 
procured sawdust is a very good substitute. 

In addition to the ordinary food, they should also 
have, firstly, old lime rubbish, crushed; secondly. 
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rough sand or gi*avel; and thirdly, twice or thrice 
a week rough kitchen salt placed on a stone slab. 
Some give rock salt in lumps. I have tried it, but 
gave it up as inferior to what I have recommended. 
Hemp seed I very seldom give, unless a little by 
way of a treat. They are excessively fond of it, 
but I think it is not wholesome when given in any 
quantity. Crumbs of stale loaf bread they are 
fond of, as well as crumbled down oatcakes, or 
oatmeal made into stiff paste. All these are good 
for them, especially in breeding time. Water should 
be given fresh every morning in clean earthenware 
or glass fountains. All metals should be carefully 
avoided. I once poisoned a number of birds by 
using a zinc fountain; safety therefore lies in 
eschewing all such. They are very fond of bath- 
ing. Some leave a bath beside them, but this I 
never do. It gets foul in spite of every precau- 
tion, but they drink it all the same, thus origi- 
nating many of the *'dirt" diseases which are so 
fatal. In summer twice or thrice a week is quite 
enough to indulge them with this luxury. Then 
they are longing for it, and wash with great relish, 
when the vessel must be immediately removed. 

Another mistake may be mentioned which nearly 
all young fanciers make, that is, of keeping too 
many varieties. They would like to keep all, but 
in course of time, if they are of the right sort, 
they find that they cannot do justice to all, and 
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that if they wish to succeed in breeding really fine 
birds they must restrict themselves to one, or not 
more, I should say, than three sorts at the most, 
according as they have time and accommodation. 
This applies only to those who merely follow the 
fancy as an amusement for their spare hours. Like 
others, I kept nearly all kinds at first, but, finding 
success in such circumstances impossible, I gave 
up all but two or three. The showing fancier 
may and does keep more, but then he, as a rule, 
does not breed but buys his birds. 

Rats are frightful brutes in a pigeon loft, and 
the great aim should be to keep them out. Concrete 
is most efiectual. Broken glass, stones, coal tar, 
etc., are also preventives, but they do get past 
somehow. If once in, there is nothing for it but 
to keep the traps going. From long experience I 
can now manage them without any fatal delay. 
Their runs must be noted and their general habits 
carefully studied if they are to be circumvented. 
I never sleep with an easy mind while one of the 
Yile brutes is alive about the place. I never put 
anything on my trap, which is the common spring 
one. My advice is to continue to set the traps 
in their nms and aU about in every likely comer. 
They may stand for a week unsprung, imtil I sup- 
pose they think them harmless, and then some fine 
morning you have them. Covering up, unless 
done very carefully, is worse than useless, as they 
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get away by the covering being closed in along 
with them, and this is a warning to them for a 
time. I have a horror of poison, and very seldom 
resort to it — so many sad things have happened by 
its careless use — and then I give it in a way that 
they cannot carry it away. Arsenic in oatmeal I 
have fomid the safest. Give them for some nights 
some oatmeal on a bit of board or flat stone, then 
mix as much arsenic as you think will do for a 
dose. If eaten up, in the morning all that have 
partaken are dead. If it is not touched, cover it 
carefully up, or lift the board or stone and put 
away until night. There is nothing, however, 
like trap-trapping away until you conquer them. 
As for such " small deer " as mice, I can keep them 
down easily. The trap my father used I still con- 
tinue. It is what he called the "fo'rt figure" 
(figure four), and I never saw it anywhere else. 
This trap is very easily made, but difficult to de- 
scribe without a diagram. The device, as the name 
implies, is in the form of the printed figure 4* 
Three sticks or laths are necessary for its con- 
struction, corresponding to the lines of the figure. 
The upright fits into a nick of the slanting 
stick, forming the upper angle, and the slanting 
stick fits into a nick of the transverse one at the 
lower angle. The transverse one again is notched 
where it passes the perpendicular, beyond which 
it projects, and the bait is attached to its point. 
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A slate or weighted board is placed slantingly on the 
ground and balanced on the upper angle, the notched 
sticks thus keeping in position till the bait is pulled, 
when the frail fabric instantly collapses and mousie 
is flattened underneath the treacherous roof. Any 
one with a sharp whittle can manufacture this very 
effective and homely contrivance in a few minutes. 
I keep it constantly set in the food-house, and 
though it only kills one (rarely two) at a time, it 
very soon thins them, and by persevering clears 
them out entirely. You cannot, however, set it 
among the pigeons ; there I use the old hole or 
hanging trap. I never had a weasel in my loft 
but once, which I caught in one of the rat-traps. 
He had, I suppose, come after the rats. They 
make dreadful havoc when they get into a 
pigeon-house. There are two-handed thieves as 
well, in connection with which a funny pigeon 
story has just occurred to my memory. Mr Huie 
and I were one day in the town of Leith, 

when we called on a Mr , a grocer, in 

a good way of business, but eccentric. He had 
a lot of pigeons of all sorts but the right one, and 
a garden as well, as he was fond of flowers. 
Having been annoyed with pilfering in his garden 
in the early summer mornings, he resolved to sit up 
and watch, and in preparation for emergencies he 
loaded his fowling-jpiece with small shot. Shortly 
after daylight he observed a man come over the 
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wall and approach the pigeon-house, which was 
situated in the garden. He immediately raised the 
window and called out to the fellow, asking what 
he wanted there. The only reply was a hasty 
retreat towards a place of egress, but before he got 
over the wall the bold merchant levelled his gun 
and "let fly," as Robinson Crusoe says, with what 
effect he of coiurse could not tell. When in his 
shop next morning a woman, who was making 
some purchases, remarked "Eh, that's an awfu' 

thing that happened Jock this moruin'." 

"Dear me! what is it?" said Mr . "0," 

she said, "there's twa doctors been pickin' lead 
draps oot o' the end o' his back a' mornin'." 

Mr kept his own counsel, and so did Jock, 

who, it is to be hoped, was cured of his pilfering 
propensities by the vigorous effoi*t to lead him into 
the paths of virtue by an appeal to the very seat 
of his honour. 

Treating of diseases, after half a century of 
keeping and breeding fancy pigeons, both Mr Huie 
and myself have come to the conclusion that few 
pigeons — ^infinitesimally few — have ever been cured 
by medicine. Powerfiil dozes, enough for a man, 
seem to have no effect upon them. In most cases 
they are vomited before they have time to act, as 
they have a faculty in that direction for all sub- 
stances. When that deadly scourge, head disease, 
as it was called at first, or wet roup, appeared in 
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all its Virulence, about thirty years ago, everything 
in the way of remedy that could be thought of was 
tried, but to no purpose. Every bird died that took 
it during the first year. As in visitations of cholera 
and other epidemics, it began to get milder as it 
progressed, and recoveries were subsequently more 
frequent, not that it yielded to any medicine or 
treatment. If the first symptoms were early 
observed, viz., the inflamed running nostrils, a cure 
was often effected by washing mouth and nostrils 
with warm water, wiping dry, and then washing 
them out with a solution of alum, and keepiQg the 
bird in a warm place. This was the most fatal 
disease I ever had experience of. We never saw 
it before, though possibly it was an old plague that 
had disappeared for years and then returned with 
tenfold force. Mr Huie had it first, and lost, I 
think, about three-fourths of his birds. I got it 
next year, and lost as many. Then it spread over 
all Scotland, or nearly so, and at last, gradually 
getting milder, disappeared. It has never been 
long absent since, one loft or another having a 
touch of it at the end of each breeding season, 
and sometimes it yet carries off the whole of the 
young stock at one fell swoop. 

Meagrims or staggers is another fatal disease. 
Every sort of drug fails here. The only cures I 
ever made were effected by putting the bird away 
in a quiet place, only going near it once a day to 
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see to food, and in this way I managed to bring 
round two bad cases. Carriers I found Kable to a 
similar disease, but with them — ^perhaps owing to 
the more shy and nervous temperament of the 
bird — it took the form of convulsive twisting of 
the head and neck, so that, when one went near, it 
would fall over with its head and neck under it, 
quite unable to stand. I cured several bad cases 
by the method already mentioned, putting the 
bird away where it could not be disturbed, and 
going only once a day to give food and water. 
After ten or twelve days they began to improve, 
and completely recovered in a short time. - 

The sour spongy crop is another disease often 
fatal. Filling with water about blood heat, and 
washing it well out two or three times, will often 
cure it, but the bird must be kept penned up for 
some days and sparingly fed before turning out. 

Another frequent and deadly disease is the 
wen on wing joints and thighs. The only effectual 
cure, first tried by Mr Huie, is the leech. It is 
effectual in most cases, and not only does it cure, 
but the bird flies as well as ever; whereas if cured 
by cutting or other treatment the wing is stiff* 
and useless, and the bird, if a cock, may as well 
have died. If observed in the first stage one leech- 
ing will often do it ; if farther advanced it must be 
applied oftener. I bled one bird six times before 
he got better. On the thigh it is not so difficult 
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to cure; one bleeding generally does it. This 
disease is sometimes called "cheesy" wing, from 
the colom* and consistence of the deposit in the 
advanced stage. If this disease has escaped notice 
till the leech is useless, painting with iodine is 
recommended. Nothing, however, is equal to an 
application of the common red precipitate ointment, 
well rubbed in to the affected part every morning. 
If the bird appears to suffer very much, a morning or 
two may be missed, and the diseased part simply 
rubbed with butter or hog's lard. The unhealthy 
secretion peels off in the form of excoriation or 
" scab,"* and very soon the bird entirely recovers. 
The worst cases may be cured in this way by 
judicious management, let the seat of the disease be 
where it may. 

Going-light is seldom cured. I have had birds 
get round, but could not say what occasioned their 
recovery. I have tried all, or nearly all, the in- 
fallible remedies without making one single cure. 

Gorging can scarcely be called a disease, but 
birds often die from improper treatment. There is 
nothing like the old cure, "the stocking." Care- 
fully and properly applied it never fails, though it 
takes days in bad cases. If the crop is very hard 
and dry, a little water must be put into it, which 
will assist very much. Cutting up and removing 
the food is effectual if done by skilful hands, and 
the inner and outer crop sewed up separately. Of 
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course the form of the crop is lost, but as a make-up 
for this it is not likely the bird will gorge again. 

There is another crop disease only found in large 
cropped birds,, and generally when they get aged. 
The crop hangs down, and a hard knot begins to 
form, and gradually enlarges, until I have seen it 
' the size of a large walnut. Sometimes it drops 
out and the bird gets well; at other times I have 
cut it out and sewn it up, and the bird got along 
as well as ever. My best old black cock, nine or 
ten years old, had a lump of this sort as hard as 
a stone, which rendered him utterly useless. I cut 
it out two years ago, and he has bred as well as 
formerly, though his crop is out of shape. 

To sum up pigeon diseases in a few words, the 
physician can do little to help us. The surgeon 
can do a deal more, but, as the old proverb has it, 
"prevention is better than cure," so the best way 
of warding off disease is to treat the birds in a 
careful but natural way ; no artificial heat for lofts ; 
no stimulating food unless in special cases; and, 
above all, no forced breeding, such as I am told is 
now so common with those who employ feeders to 
rear the young. This reprehensible system causes 
the hen to lay perhaps double the number of eggs 
that she would naturally do in a season, and so in- 
jures the constitution of parent and offspring. Not 
being allowed to feed young for a sufficient length 
of time, perhaps not at all, tells against both 
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parents; it is a natural function which they are 
intended to perform,, and they must necessarily 
suffer if they are not allowed to fiilfil it. Hens 
under this cruel, greedy, senseless system will not 
live half the time they would do under more 
natural treatment. With few exceptions they are 
both able and willing to rear their own young per- 
fectly well, and they are all the better for doing 
so. This has been my system all along; and I 
question if any one now living has reared more 
pouters than I have done during my fifty years 
in the fancy. If feeders must be used at all, care 
must be taken that the hen sits her full time, and 
common young committed to her care for the full 
natural period. But, as I have said, I prefer Nature 
to everything else, and I am confident that endur- 
ing success can only be achieved by following her 
dictates, and allowing fi:ee scope for the exercise 
of natural laws. 

From what I have learned of the pouter fanciers 
in America, through personal interview and twenty 
years' correspondence, I am convinced that there 
the future home of the pouter, and perhaps other 
high-class birds, is to be, if ever they are neglected 
in their native country. The Americans that I have 
met I formed a very high opinion of, not only as 
fanciers possessed of a thorough knowledge of the 
birds to which they had devoted their attention, 
but as gentlemen with whom it was a pleasure 
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to meet. At one time the pouter seemed to be 
the favourite. I regret to say, however, that I 
have had disheartening reports of the condition of 
the pouter fancy at present in the United States, 
some fanciers having died, and others either giving 
up or talking of doing so. It is to be hoped that 
this is more the result of long continued dulness of 
trade than deliberate falling away from the old 
faith, and that with a return of brighter days they 
will again take up the high class breeds. I have 
often heard it remarked that an American who takes 
up anything can fio;ht against and clear away 
obstacles and diflSculties in such a determined way 
that if success is at all possible he succeeds. Some- 
thing of this spirit all genuine fanciers must possess ; 
without it little can be done, and certainly 
nothing great. I have still great hopes that all 
our finest fancy pigeons will yet be acclimatized 
across the Atlantic, and bred as successfully as 
ever they have been in the old country ; and that 
in these days of quick sailing, or steaming rather, 
they may yet appear for competition at our great 
shows. 

An unpleasant rumour has, however, reached me 
that they have got the homer-pest over there also, 
which, like the rinderpest and similar plagues, 
seems to run a course, but if promptly met by 
energetic measures it may be checked and ulti- 
mately stamped out. 
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While on America and homers, I must mention 
that very lately I saw an extract from an American 
paper regarding flying homers, which, if correct — 
and I do not doubt it in the least — ^is certainly 
very wonderful. It was to the effect that some 
of those birds had homed over a very long stretch 
of comitry over which they had never been flown. 
This just confirms what Mr Huie and myself have 
always maintained, that all this training is of no 
use beyond making the bird fit, by strengthening 
it and giving it the full power and use of its 
wings, which can all be done at home by daily 
exercise and proper feeding. A bii'd kept in such 
circumstances will come incredible distances, though 
it has never been ten miles from home. This was 
very conclusively proved by the case of Mr Huie's 
birds, which he has more than once detailed in the 
pubHc prints. He had some of those flying birds 
for feeders, and flew them in Glasgow, or rather 
they were allowed to fly as they hked. He sent 
a friend in Ledbury, Herefordshire (Mr Wheatley), 
a couple of pairs, I think, who kept them confined 
for a while — I forget for how long, but that is not 
of much importance. At last he let them out, 
a^nd all went off and never returned. One day 
Mr Huie's foreman at the work came and said that 
Mr Wheatley's birds had come back. He went out, 
and sm-e enough there they were. In a day or 
two a letter came from Mr Wheatley saying that 
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the pigeons had all flown away, and were, of course, 
lost. He gave the date, but as neither Mr Huie 
nor his man ever thought anything about them 
they could not fix the exact time of their return, 
but they first observed them two or three days 
after the date on which they were liberated. No 
doubt if they got out early in the day they would 
arrive at Glasgow the same day or the day follow- 
ing. The distance is over 300 miles. These birds 
had had no training save flying high all round 
for an hour or two each day and then settling, 
and yet they returned home that distance after 
being confined for some time. This indubitably 
proves that it is only the bird's physical powers 
that are developed by training, not the homing 
propensity. This is rank heresy in homer circles, 
I know, but Mr Huie and myself believe in it for 
the solid reasons that I have advanced. It might 
soon be settled here if the flying man would get 
out of his accustomed nit. If not, the Americans 
will soon test it, and I am confident that the result 
will prove that the opinion I have expressed is 
the correct one. Lest I may be misunderstood, I 
repeat that I consider such birds valuable for their 
highly-developed instinct alone, which reduces to 
absurdity their appearance on the show-bench. 

Before closing, I should like to say something of 
the Norwich cropper, an old English fancy bird, 
now almost if not quite extinct in its true form. 
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About forty years ago I got several of those birds 
that a friend picked up for me in London — a red, 
a yellow, and a black — ^the colours I have never 
seen surpassed, nor more correct pouter marking. 
They had also very fine crops, large for the size 
of the bird, but with the enumeration of these 
points the resemblance to the pouter ended. The 
legs were short and very thin or wiry, the foot 
feathering poor, and the figure very small, neither 
long in feather nor very slim in girth. They were 
exceedingly lively birds, always dashing about with 
their crops inflated. Though not at liberty, they 
had enough wing room to show their style of play- 
ing, smiting their wings loudly, after the manner 
of the " smiter," as described by some of the old 
writers. I did not keep them long, having little 
room at the time, so parted with them after study- 
ing their habits to make room for their more 
aristocratic relations. I have never seen specimens 
anything like them since, and therefore suppose 
they are extinct. I have seen birds at shows 
entered as Norwich croppers, but they did not in 
the least resemble the genuine bird, being more 
like very poor specimens of the Dutch cropper, far 
too big and clumsy, and with very poor colour and 
marking; in short, birds that no tasteful fancier 
would deem worthy of a second glance. 

The late Mr William Smith of Halifax used to 
exhibit every year at the old Glasgow shows. 
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He had a fine collection of the high-class birds, and 
some of the others also. At our meeting he told 
Mr Huie that he had been on a tour on the 
Continent, and had brought some Austrian pouters 
home from Vienna, a pair of which he presented 
to Mr Huie. Mr Huie bred them and gave me a 
pair of the produce. These were the only real 
miniature pouters I ever saw; such stylish, high- 
stepping little beauties — walking on their toes, with 
the tucked-in shoulders and nice round crops 
always in show. They had thin legs, as suited 
best their size, which was about that of a flying 
tumbler. They were self-coloured, and their only 
fault was that the colours — ^black and red — ^were 
not good, the blacks especially. Not long after, 
some of the London fanciers got hold of them, and 
improved them, as they thought, by giving them 
feathered legs. The first one I saw I felt inclined 
to twist its neck, but on second thoughts I came 
to the conclusion that that operation would more 
justly have been performed on its breeder. The 
bird was utterly spoiled; hardly to be recognized: 
it looked like a clumsy-footed tumbler, all the style 
gone out of it. Such a small bird could not bear 
the leg feathering without being completely ruined. 
I have not seen any of the so-called pigmy pouters, 
which, I understand, are pied birds, and if they are 
at all like the ugly abortions I have described I 

hope I never shall. When will fanciers cease to 
11 
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hanker after the monstrous, the grotesque, and 
abominably hideous, and worship only at the shrine 
of beauty ? Verily, " a thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever" — a joy not to us only but to posterity. Let 
us, then, not cause them to marvel at our barbaric 
and degraded taste, but strive to evoke their 
admiration, like the artists of all time, by the 
tangible proofs of our perception and appreciation 
of the beautiful that we leave behind us. 




chapter YI. 

THE OARRIEB. 

fHE origin of this grand bird, aa -with the 
pouter, it is now impoasible to trace, but 
there can be little doubt but that it is 
Oriental. One thing is certain, it must have taken 
a long time and many steps in the advancing pro- - 
cess to produce the beet form of the carrier as 
we have been familiar with it for at least forty 
years. No breed of fancy bird or quadruped goes 
on steadily improving. There is an ebb and a 
flow, not because steady advance is impossible, but 
because the breeding of all varieties in turn seems 
to advance to a white heat, and then Irom freak, 
whim, or fashion, a cooling process begins, which 
reaches the freezing point of neglect in much less 
time than it took to raise the heat, and so the 
breed, whatever it may be, is consigned to oblivion 
for a time, uutil some equally trivial cause directs 
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the attention of the fancj^ to it. That it has not 
been allowed to go beyond recall has usually been 
owing to the steady perseverance of a very few 
fanciers of the right sort, who would not throw 
aside their love of a beautiful bird or beast merely 
because something else was the rage; then, when 
the flowing tide sets in, such birds are, in good 
hands, the only means of regaining lost ground. 
The same thing wiU go on for all time. Pouters 
and all the other varieties have suffered from this 
cause. The horseman, of which no one now hears, 
was no doubt the carrier in a less advanced state. 
This bird had all the properties of the carrier but 
poorly developed, just as the cropper was the 
undeveloped pouter. 

I speak from actual experience, as I had, about 
1840 (at which time and for years after horsemen 
were exhibiting at all the pubHc home shows), a 
pair of them brought from London by a Dundee 
fancier. They were blacks. I never saw any 
other colour. Of course, never at the time having 
seen a high-bred carrier, I was pleased with what 
was to me a new variety. I had one after that, a 
black also. I soon found, however, that they were 
very poor carriers. All the properties of the high- 
bred bird they certainly possessed, but in an inferior 
degree — short necks, broad heads, plenty of wattle 
but badly put on, eyes heavy but uneven, short in 
feather, and standing badly on thin legs. Yet from 
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such stock beyond question the best form of carrier 
was produced by the process of selection, conducted 
by the skilful hands of the Spitalfield weavers, 
whose artistic tastes were doubtless inherited irom 
their French ancestors. The horseman in time was 
by them transformed into the aristocratic carrier. 
When speaking of my boyish introduction to the 
fancy in a former chapter, I referred to the carriers 
I saw at Broughty Ferry in the loft of Mr Sande- 
man, and also to the birds used by the lighthouse- 
keeper on the Bell Rock for conununication with 
the shore. I need not here recapitulate my remarks, 
and therefore beg to refer the reader to the passage 
indicated. 

The first of the high-class stamp that I ever had 
was one Mr Huie sent me — a black cock that bad 
lost the sight of one eye. He was a "topper," to 
use a fancy term, though the final stage of perfec- 
tion we cannot reach till the millennium. This bird 
was bred by the Messrs Siddons of Birmingham, 
who had a very fine strain of these birds at that 
time. They flew them, which some modem fanciers 
may think not the right thing to do, but in them 
you had the grand, upstanding, beautifully shaped 
birds, the lack of which (juahties can never be made 
up by wattle, eye, or beak, however good. Messrs 
Siddons long kept this breed of carrier, showing 
only at Birmingham, when they were generally in 
the prize list. When Mr Huie and I afterwards 
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got the Plymouth lot from Mr Holman, we both 
thought they had a very great resemblance in style 
to the Birmingham birds; but whether these had 
gone to Plymouth, or the Plymouth birds to Bir- 
mingham, we never could determine. 

When shows such as Birmingham and the Crystal 
Palace began, carriers were not at all in a satis- 
factory state, some of those one-point fanciers 
having got a hold of them. I very well remember 
the first I saw of those prize winning birds. It 
had nothing to recommend it but head and neck 
properties. They were all short as ducks behind, 
and they sat or squatted instead of standing up 
on their legs — in short, only half-made carriers, be- 
ginning at the head, which seemed to be all that 
the breeder had cared for. 

Mr Huie and myself having experience of a finer 
style of bird, we agreed to make an attempt to 
restore it, or at least to breed something better 
than those neck-and-head birds. As we had for- 
merly got some handsome bii'ds from Mr Holman of 
Plymouth, it was arranged, in November 1862, that 
Mr Huie should start from Glasgow and go there 
by London, returning same route, which he accom- 
plished, bringing with him, I think, twenty-five 
birds, — eighteen blacks and seven duns, — ^which we 
divided some days after by tossing for first pick, 
and then each taking a bird alternately. They 
were, as was to be expected, somewhat of an un- 
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even lot, but all possessed the style more or less 
that we desired. With a fine handsome frame, they 
stood well upon their legs, which were of good 
length, also long in feather and fine in colour, the 
right glossy black. Their faults were a tendency 
to be down-faced ; the eye was too fleshy, and a 
little pinched, not spread out thin and round ; the 
beak wattle was better than the eye — ^in some, in 
fact, it was very fine. Beaks were of good length 
and shape on the whole. None were broad-headed, 
and a few had the fine narrow skull so difficult to 
produce naturally. There was an old cock which 
fell to my lot that I have never seen excelled, 
being good in all properties, and nearly seventeen 
inches in feather. I have never seen a bird so 
nearly approaching to Wolstenholm's portrait; and 
there was a hen equally good also in my division, 
besides a number of other fine ones. Mr Huie's 
lot was equally good. We then wrote to Mr Fulton, 
stating the sort of birds we had got (the style of 
which he no doubt was well acquainted with) and 
the sort of birds we required to mate with them. 
He very soon sent us down a few birds that looked 
the very thing we wanted, and they turned out 
even better than we expected or could have hoped 
for. In fact, it was the most successful effort to 
breed out faults and substitute good properties 
that I ever knew as the result of a first cross. In 
place of the soft eye, inclined to spout — that plague 
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of carrier breeders — we got the broad, thin, firm 
eye wattle, that gave no bother, nor required open- 
ing in the morning and the application of rags and 
lotions. This reminds me of a very good story told 
of my old friend Mr Corker. Some green hand once 
asked him what he did to his carriers' eyes when 
they were bunged up in the morning. "Why,'* 
he said, ** I just opens 'em." All the same, I think 
Mr Corker would rather have been saved this trouble. 
The beak wattle was also improved, and the ten- 
dency to be down-faced gone, and length and form 
of beak was very good, in not a few even excellent. 
As the parent strains had both fine necks, they had 
this very beautiful property well developed, and, 
best of all, they had stout, straight legs, of good 
length, properly placed ; so that, with length of legs 
and neck, they stood fully a head above some of 
the old birds. Did any carrier fancier ever see one 
with too long legs? The finest I have ever seen 
could have been improved by just a trifle more 
limb. They all had good length of feather and 
fine colour, and when put in a pen they looked 
grand, not squatting down in a corner, but trying, 
one would think, to put their heads through the 
top of the pen, just as pure bred Scots fantails, 
when put into a pen, go into the -proper position 
at once, while the big tailed, heavy sort, get into a 
corner and hide themselves under their tails. When 
at a Glasgow show I once found a friend (a canary 
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fancier, and a good one) looking at the carriers. 
He said, " I think if that stuff were all shaved off 
their noses they would be the handsomest pigeons 
in the show." Sometimes I have almost thought 
the same when looking at a fine young carrier six 
or seven months old. At that age, putting aside 
wattle and eye, they look almost perfect. Like 
pouters, they seem to go off after that age for a 
while, perhaps until fifteen or eighteen months old, 
then, if the good blood predominates, they begin 
to improve daily. In the case of pouters, many a 
wonder shown in the young class, "to be heard of 
again" in a year or two, turns into a flabby brute 
with no more shape than a wet rag. I had nearly 
forgot to mention an old and enthusiastic fancier of 
carriers, the late Mr CoUey of Sheffield. He showed 
twice only, I think, at Glasgow, and the second 
time came himself. He had a wonderful black cock 
shown, I think, the same year he was at the show. 
He was easily first, a very large fine bird with great 
length of feather (17| inches, he said, and he looked 
it all), but he had, in my opinion, the serious fault, 
that he either had short legs or did not stand up 
well. I had a long talk with Mr CoUey, and formed 
the impression that he was a genuine fancier, with 
a mind of his own about fancy matters, not to be 
turned aside by whuns or "fads" of either fanciers 
or judges. The weathercock fanciers do harm in 
place of good ; the young and simple follow, but if 
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they are the right grit they throw all aside and 
begin again when convinced of their error. 

For several years I bred carriers very successfully, 
and won at the old Glasgow shows, and birds that 
I sold made their mark, one gaining a first and 
cup against all comers, when only two years old, at 
a Crystal Palace show. My old friend Mr P. Eden 
had some of them, I believe, and another old 
iriend, Mr Hedley, did not think badly of them. 
If I am not mistaken one of the birds — a cock — 
that I got to help me was from Mr Hedley's loft. 
The most wonderful bird of the lot, however, died 
young, as the good are always sure to do. On one 
occasion Mr Fulton was present when he (it must 
have been a he, from its immense size and length of 
beak, fully two inches) was on the floor and the old 
ones feeding him, and, on his lifting the bird with 
both hands, his expressions of wonder I cannot 
translate into coherent language. An evil day, 
however, was at hand when disease appeared among 
them. One would think that such a strong, firm, 
powerful-looking bird would fight a hard battle for 
life, but it is not so ; in a week or ten days I lost I 
cannot now say how many, but I got alarmed. The 
pouter fever still increasing, I wrote to Mr Fulton 
asking him * to take the whole loft, which he at 
once did, treating me very liberally, and I was 
glad to hear that he did not find it a bad bargain. 
There were some young dun hens in particular 
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that turned out remarkably well, but I believe all 
turned out well. Mr Huie also during this time 
bred some fine birds, but few in number, as he 
was, unfortimately for his fancy tastes, nearly half 
the year from home on business, and therefore 
compelled to leave them to the care of hirelings, 
who, however wilKng, could do little more than 
give them food and water. Otherwise he would 
have done' as much, or more very likely, than I 
did. I bred a blue — a throw-back of course — ^which 
looked well, but as I did not care for the colour I 
fiold it when quite young, and never learned how 
it turned out. 

The faults of the Plymouth birds were all in the 
head and beak, but by this cross there was at once 
a wonderful improvement in these points, while the 
general style of the Plymouth birds did not suffer. 
This I think may be thus accounted for. The 
Plymouth fanciers appeared to have aimed at pro- 
ducing a fine handsome style of bird with rich 
colour, while the birds we got from London had 
been bred more for head properties. The esta- 
blished propensity of each would still continue to 
be exerted, and the result was a bird combining 
the good points of both. They did not show 
too much under or '*jew" wattle, which I do 
not admire. The beauty of a fine, stout, long, 
and straight beak is sacrificed by heavy "jewing," 
a poor compensation for the loss of a grand, 
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stout, straight beak, I think ; it may, however, 
make a thin beak look better. I must also admit 
that I do not share the admiration that many- 
fanciers have for an immense size of beak wattle. 
Though I bred some big enough myself, I prefer 
a moderate size, of < the proper shape and sub- 
stance, well placed, not too far forward ; then a 
good beak has fair play. It is just as in all other 
fancy birds: no single point must be exaggerated 
or the bird is spoiled as a whole. 

Li comparison to pouters I found them much 
easier to breed. They were capital feeders, and 
reared their young well. In matching I gene- 
rally paired black and dun, sometimes two blacks, 
but never two duns together or two young birds. 
A young bird nine to twelve months old I matched 
to a bird of two to four years, just as with pouters. 
I think a good breeder of pouters would soon make 
a good breeder of carriers. They are grand birds, 
and I was very sorry to give them up, having 
made such a good start. How grand they look 
when you go near them, like a lot of thoroughbred 
racers, frightened yet defiant, models of elegance 
and grace I But there is another side to the 
picture. I once knew a fancier who had got some 
good birds somehow, and his whim was to tame 
them. The cocks came up to you under your 
very nose, making love to their wives — ^playing, 
and inflating their crops, or necks rather — looking 
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just like a lot of homers with potatoes stuck in 
their throats. The sight almost sickened me. It 
was like seeing a gorged pouter put^ down as a 
representation of that royal bird. 

It is very strange that really fine carriers are 
only found of two colours, black and dun. I 
know that a few good blue and white birds have 
now and then been seen, but they are exceptions. 
The best white bird I ever saw was shown by 
Lord Binning, the present Earl of Haddington, at 
the first show of poultry and pigeons I believe 
ever held in Scotland, in the Zoological Gardens, 
Edinburgh, a long time ago. Pigeons then, and 
for long after, were shown in pairs. The cock 
was a lovely bird, and in very fine condition. 
Could whites be bred as fine as blacks or dims 
they would be the cream of the carrier fancy. 
This can be done, as Mr E. L. Corker (no better 
judge could be named) told me that he bred a 
white cock equal to any dun or black he ever saw. 
For myself I never saw any bird of this variety 
that I could call fine unless in blacks and dims, 
and blacks were always in the front rank. I have 
seen very fine dun hens, but never a cock of that 
colour, equal to many blacks that I have seen. 
How comes it that no reds or yellows worthy of 
the name of carrier have been bred? I suppose it 
must have been tried. The nearest approach to a 
good one I ever saw was a bird I got from the 
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gentleman wlio had the original saddleback fantails. 
He had good head properties, but wanted the right 
style — ^in fact was only a yellow horseman. A good 
many years ago an American fancier, to whom I had 
sent many pouters, mentioned that they had very 
fine yellow carriers there. I doubted this, and he 
then sent me, free of all charge, a pair to prove 
that he was right. They were simply yellow 
dragoons, and very fine ones — very rich in colour, 
and fine large birds, with great length of beak, 
but not straight. Some of the English fanciers 
admired them very much, so after breeding a few 
I let them all go. Anything approaching a red 
carrier I never saw. I have seen a few silvers, or 
of a colour closely resembliag it, but they were 
poor specimens. 

It is, I believe, thought by most carrier fanciers 
to be detrimental to fly them. Perhaps to fly them 
all the year roimd in all sorts of weather would be 
so, but to fly them occasionally would, I think, be 
beneficial on the score of health, and also for the 
purpose of developing the muscles. Of course they 
could only be flown in the country or in quiet 
country villages. Young birds in particular would 
be improved by having a good flight once or twice 
a week. This would strengthen the constitution of 
the bird; the muscles of the wings would enlarge, 
and the chest would get broader, and so its general 
appearance would be improved. They are good 
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homers, so there is no risk of losing them. I should 
not advise it, however, when the wattle gets large 
upon eye and beak — not, perhaps, after they are 
two years old. 

The yellow episode ,was the third time I had 
gone into the carrier fancy, still I never had them 
long enough to be able to say whether they are a 
long-lived bird or not. I am inclined to think 
they are not, as they soon succumb when attacked 
by any serious illness. 

There is a disease to which I think they are 
peculiarly liable from their nervous, excitable tem- 
perament. It is a form of meagrims. The bird 
cannot stand, and the head and neck get twisted 
down under it, with convulsive motions, and it 
looks as if trying to stand on its head. I tried all 
the usual infallible remedies. In one case I went 
up quietly to the room where the bird was penned 
and saw it standing as if nothing was the matter, 
but on observing me it went into the usual con- 
vulsive fit. I then thought that I would try what 
absolute rest and quietness would do, so I put it 
up into an attic room, with food and water for at 
least twenty-four hours, and told the servants not 
to go near it. Next day I could see no improve- 
ment, but on the second visit I fancied it was a 
little less convulsed. The day after it was evidently 
getting better, and, by continuing the same treat- 
ment, in ten days the bird was quite well, and could 
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stand quietly and look you in the face. It was a 
hen, and bred afterwards. I had another case very 
similar in all respects, and cured it by the same 
treatment, but in less time, as I commenced the 
solitary system with the first symptoms. 

As to '* goomy " eyes, which at first I was worried 
with, I do not believe any medical treatment is of 
the slightest use. The surgical one of cutting off 
their heads is the only effectual cure. You might 
perform this operation with a silver hatchet, like 
the good "Hickman of Bishopsgate," if you were 
wealthy, and thus salve at once your conscience 
and the carriers' dignity. Cutting, I know, is 
effectual, but only for a time, and there are very 
few who can do it properly. 

As to medicine, I have found so little benefit 
resulting from it that I need not waste time and 
paper by telling the young fancier what to dose 
them with. Their constitutions appear to differ 
widely from ours. Medicine that will screw and 
wring a man's internals seems to have no effect 
whatever on them. Perhaps it is better that it is 
so, seeing that a recovered invalid, unless perhaps 
for show purposes, is worse than useless. The dis- 
ease, said to be cured, is usually only arrested. It 
still lurks in the system, and by the mysterious 
powers of heredity it is often transmitted to the 
young of a bird snatched from the jaws of death by 
physic. Therefore, in the pigeon fancy, I think it 
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is wisdom to follow Macbeth's advice and "throw 
physic to the dogs." I think no fancy pigeon 
suffers so much from showing as carriers do. From 
the nature of the bird this is an inevitable conse- 
quence. A show of two or three days' duration 
will possibly shorten the life of one by twelve 
months. Once or twice in a season is as much as 
they can bear. What, then, must be the result of 
showing perhaps a dozen of times or more in one 
show season? But fanciers who keep pigeons 
merely for exhibiting do not seem to care; they 
may get a high price for them when nearly ex- 
hausted, in which case the buyer, if he means to 
breed from such overworked birds, is not likely to 
be much the better for his bargain. 
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THE SCOTTISH FANTAIL. 

"31^ DOUBT if I can say much in addition to what 
^^ I wrote for Mr Fulton's " Book of Pigeons " 
7^ about this breed of fantails. I then ven- 
tured to predict that it would ere long be more 
appreciated by the English fancier. The battle of 
rival styles was then going on, and this prediction 
has been amply fulfilled, for now there are very 
few of the big coarse birds with pot-lid tails to 
be seen at shows. If not of the true Scottish type, 
the bulk of the English birds have a cross of 
Scottish blood in them, and are therefore much 
improved. It is now quite half a century since I 
first saw these birds, about 1833 or 1834, 1 think. 
A Mr Anderson, a banker in Dundee, had them. 1 
was then serving my apprenticeship in a bank, and, 
through the kindness of a gentleman who knew 
my hobby, I got an introduction to Mr Anderson, 
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who kindly let me see his birds. He had a general 
collection — ^pouters, carriers, jacobins (without the 
slightest appearance of hog-mane), tumblers, &c. — 
but the fantails were the attraction for me. I had 
before this often gone to dinner round by his house, 
thus at least doubhng the distance, in order to 
enjoy the charm of seeing them as they flew out 
on the chimney-tops. Every fancier must know 
what a poor figure a fantail cuts, on the sloping 
slates, yet I would stand so long admiring them 
dancing about that I got a warm reception and a 
cold dinner when I got home. 

As I have stated before, the origin of the Dundee 
birds is shrouded in obscurity. Some one brought 
them to Mr Anderson who had procured them from 
a ship in the Dundee harbour. They could not 
have come from India direct, as many years elapsed 
before that trade was opened. Almost the whole 
of the foreign trade of Dundee was at that date 
with the Baltic ports and Holland. I incline to 
the opinion that they came from the latter country, 
as the Dutch were great pigeon fanciers, and for 
long had a large trade with their own colonies in 
the east, and with other countries as well. How- 
ever that may be, the fantail is beyond question 
an Oriental pigeon originally, but those birds diifered 
greatly from all the Indian birds that have been 
imported in my day. They were black saddle- 
backs, some not very well marked — that is, they 
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had a good many black feathers on neck and head, 
and sometimes a few foul feathers in the tail. 
Mr Anderson at length got tired of keeping them, 
and, after passing through several other hands, they 
at last fell into the hands of a notorious fancier, 
dealer, and cobbler, who bred them successfully for 
some years. He bred them in his house under the 
bed. I have a vivid recollection that you could 
smell them the moment you entered the door, yet 
so strong was my fancy that they actually smelled 
sweet to me. At last I got most of them into my 
own hands, with the exception of one very nice 
cock which a little working tailor possessed — a 
veritable fraction of a man, but a real enthusiast. 
Falling out of work, he left the town and walked 
to Glasgow, about ninety miles, carrying this bird 
on his back in a basket, sharer of his prosperity 
and poverty alike. Some years afterwards I hap- 
pened to call upon a bird-stuffer and dealer in 
Glasgow and saw this bird stuffed upon the counter. 
I said to the dealer (John Blythe, a decent man), 
"I have seen that bird alive; did he come from 
Dundee ?" " Yes," he said, " the man told me so 
who brought him to be stuffed." I never heard 
more of the tailor whether he had died or if hard 
times had compelled him to part with his pets. No 
doubt they had comforted him in times of trouble, 
but he passed out of my ken, like the Kttle soldier 
I have mentioned, leaving not a trace behind. 
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But to go back a little. After I got the saddle- 
backs, a relative went to sea, and, visiting Calcutta, 
he remembered, when some fantails were brought 
on board by native dealers, that I was fond of 
pigeons, and bought a pair for one or two rupees. 
When I got them I found that one, as is generally 
the case, was totally useless, viz., the cock, but the 
hen was the finest I had ever seen. She had very 
fine action, and was very small, with a longer tail 
than those I possessed, but so soft and flufly in 
feather that she looked much larger in body than 
she really was. This was my first step towards 
the pure whites, which were then the favourites. 
The first young were marked, but not regularly, 
like saddlebacks, nevertheless they were grand 
birds. Mr Huie got a pair of them, and I believe 
has never been without them since. This was about 
1842 or 1843. Those saddlebacks were such close 
feathered, firm little birds that I am convinced they 
must have been, if Indian originally, acclimatized 
in Europe for a considerable time. Many were 
useless for breeding for several years owing to 
their excessive nervous motions. It was not the 
tremulous motion of the ordinary bird, but a heaving 
convulsive motion of the head and chest. When 
the cocks were driving they would stagger back- 
ward and then fly "up to the hen. It was always 
a wonder to me how they bred at aU, but they 
were fairly good breeders. Their ordinary attitude 
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at other times was with the head pressed down on 
the root of the tail, no back visible, and the breast 
high above the head, so that in a front view neck 
and head were quite out of sight. They carried 
the tail well up and the wings hung clear of it. 
The tail was not so large as it is now, and there- 
fore did not catch the mngs. I never saw a tail 
open in the middle, a common fault nowadays, 
which I feel certain was introduced by the Indian 
cross. Some of the tails were large considering the 
very small size of the bird, not of the modern flat 
shape, but nicely curved from the body, so that 
the bird looked well from every point of view. 
This craving for flat tails is just something akin to 
the rage at one time for long-feathered pouters. 
In my view it spoils the bird to a certain extent. 
I cannot see that there is any great beauty in mere 
flatness. By breeding them so you sacrifice one 
line of beauty — what may be called the arched line, 
leaving only the circular outline. Now, no one need 
imagine from the foregoing that I prefer the old 
scoop style — that is, plenty of feathers but not 
spread out. This tail thoroughly and evenly spread 
out, but stopping short of flatness, is the form I 
prefer and try to breed. 

Most of the Indian birds used for crossing with 
the old saddlebacks had peaked crests, which caused 
them to show a slight mane. This peak still comes 
occasionally. It does not improve the appearance 
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of the bird, as the neck looks thicker, but, as 
many of them are very fine in tail and action, 
I have often bred from them. Another blemish, 
though not so common, is feathered legs, also 
traceable to the Indian blood. In my opinion 
they spoil the bird's appearance entirely. I have 
never bred above three or four, and I make it a 
rule to kill them if I do not require them as 
feeders. I observe, however, that the American 
fanciers breed feathered legs, and also peak-headed 
birds, besides some of colours and marking not 
encouraged here. The fantail is another proof that 
great excellence in most breeds is usually confined 
to one or two colours. 

I have heard it said that tail should be the first 
property because of the name fantail. This rule 
of sound should be carried out in all the breeds. 
Thus the trumpeting of the 'trumpeter would be the 
grand property. How does it hold here? In the 
few books I have read where the bird is described 
I do not think tnimpeting is even mentioned, does 
not even stand as number one in the toting up of 
the absurd niunerical point judging, and it certainly 
is not reckoned by the judges at shows, so here 
at least there is nothing in a name. Then try his 
majesty the pouter. Crop should come before 
everything. It is a good and necessary property, 
but the biggest crop, unless elegantly carried, 
would simply be a wind-bag. Such siUy conceits 
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make the fancy ridiculous in the eyes of sensible 
people outside, and possibly help to keep them 
outside. 

There are many fine birds at the present time, so 
far as tail and style are concerned, but they are 
often too large and loose in feather. They lack the 
small, round, close, hard-feathered body of the 
original saddlebacks. Those very large tails are — 
like very large crops in pouters — a great annoyance 
at times. When young the wings get caught in 
them and form gaps. If caught on one side only 
the tail is borne down to that side, and the bird 
ruined as to appearance, for the soft growing 
feathers soon harden and the fault is incurable. I 
have tried cutting the wings, but it does not always 
effect a cure, because, to have a fair chance, the 
wings must be cut when the bird is very yoimg, 
and then you cannot cut them so short as they 
ought to be owing to the feathers being so soft 
and full of blood, and so the wing operated on still 
catches, and, as the feathers are growing fast, it 
every day becomes worse. Tying the feathers 
together at the gaps sometimes does effect a cure. 
Some will get all right after the feathers are 
hard and full grown, though at one time the case 
looked hopeless. The truth is, that many of these 
imperfections or accidents cannot be cured, so must 
be endured; still we must do all we can to assist 
nature. 
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As to colours, I must say at once I do not Kke 
blues, no matter how good they may be. 1 have 
seldom seen a fine fantail of that colour, and when 
I did the colour itself was abominable — a dirty, 
slaty blue that would disgrace a homer. Perhaps 
there are here and there better coloured ones, but 
that does not qualify my opinion. I have already 
confessed I do not like blue pigeons of any variety, 
they look so common. The reader may call this 
prejudice, whim, or anything he likes. I may as 
well put it as in the well-known couplet — 

" I do not like thee, Dr Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell." 

Black — lustrous black — is a grand colour, but I have 
never seen a really fine fantail of that colour. 
Reds and yellows I have seen, but never one 
worth feeding. They were, without exception, 
spoon-tailed, wooden things, and it is a pity they 
cannot be bred fine. The saddleback, black or 
red, is my favourite, partly from old associations, 
but chiefly because a bird of two colours is pre- 
ferable to a bird of one colour, everything else 
being equal. 

The mention of reds puts me in mind of some 
interesting information I got after writing on the 
Scottish fantail for Mr Fulton. I there state that 
I got a red saddleback from the old cobbler 
already mentioned, which he solemnly declared had 
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been brought home by Jack Dougall (a man I 
knew) from a foreign port. About two years ago 
I was talking about fantails to a very old fancier, 
a decent, honourable working man, since dead. 
He told me that he perfectly remembered being in 
the cobbler's house when I bought the red saddle- 
back, and also who was with me, and the price I 
paid. He then told me that the bird was not 
brought from abroad, but was a sport or throw- 
back bred from the old black saddlebacks. The 
bird itself proved that my informant was correct, 
for the finest fantails I ever had were bred from 
that cock — perfect gems — as the following fanciers 
yet living can testify : Mr Huie, Mr A. H. Stewart, 
Birmingham, and Mr James Muir, formerly of the 
" Vaults," Glasgow. This, in place of being against 
the purity of the old strain, tells the other way, 
proving a cross less in it than I supposed. This 
cobbler was a most accomplished liar. He lied so 
much like truth that he must have been related 
to the family of the "lying Hickmans" mentioned 
by Moore. I had a struggle to get the saddlebacks 
turned into whites. For years the saddlebacks 
would come when not wanted, and now when a 
better taste prevails I cannot get them, except 
very rarely; but whites are beautiful birds, and 
there is not much to choose betwixt them and 
saddlebacks. 

As to breeding powers there is little to say. 
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They breed well in general after the first year or 
two, and are very good feeders, so good that they 
are the only help I have in pouter breeding. They 
will rear one or even two pouters well. They are 
hardy and long-lived, as proved by the fact that 
I still possess some I brought from Dundee in 1873 
when we removed to Broughty Ferry. I may also 
mention that I have also two or three pouters 
brought here at the same time. One peculiarity 
of this fantail is that, if one falls ill, whether young 
or old, it never recovers. Mr Huie and I have 
long ago aiTived at the conclusion that if a fantail 
once breaks down it cannot be cured. They give, 
way at once, make no fight, and die. You will 
find them in the morning sitting as if asleep, with 
no signs of a death-struggle, gone to rest quietly 
xtnd peacefully, never again to waken. They 
-are very gentle, and easily tamed as pets, but 
fiends to fight amongst themselves, and they 
often do each other harm by this pugnacious dis- 
position. 

As a proof that the original birds of this strain 
had been long bred in and all their points estab- 
lished, I may mention that, when crossed with the 
Indian or other strains, in a very short time all 
trace of the new blood was eliminated unless in 
the tail, which was improved. It may be advanced 
that this upsets my theory, but I think not. 
, The old strain had no doubt suffered in tail 
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by too close breeding. Now and again, how- 
ever, they would apparently throw back and 
produce young with good tails, so that the 
improvement was not due altogether to the intro- 
duction of new blood. 

Again, as I have already said when speaking 
of the fanciers I have met, I got from Mr H. Child 
of Birmingham, about 1856 or 1857, a lace fantail. 
The lace feather was perfect. The bird was white, 
but the tail scarcely presented a trace of the fan. 
Worse than this, it had a long back, short thick 
neck, and a curious big head, high and broad in 
.the crown, and with the faintest tremulous motion 
of the neck. Yet from this bird, matched to one 
of my best hens, in four or five years I produced 
some very good fantails with the beautiful lace 
feather. Before they had reached their best I 
showed one at the Crystal Palace, which is repre- 
sented in the large portrait of "The Fantail" in 
Eaton's illustrated work. Afterwards I showed 
them at some of the earlier Glasgow shows, but 
they got unfair treatment there, as I said at the 
time and still believe. I entered them in the 
fantail class, but a captious exhibitor protested 
against them on the ground that they were in 
the wrong class, and that their proper place was 
in the "Any other variety class." Next year I 
entered them in that class, to encounter the same 
objections. The same individual, I think, again 
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found fault, and said that, as they were fantails, 
they had no place there, as there was a class for 
that variety; so, though universally admired, they 
could not even get simple "commended" against 
them in the catalogue. They were fantails, and 
their proper place was in that class, and not in 
the " Any other variety," the rules only mentioning 
colours. Not long afterwards I sold them to two 
well-known English fanciers of the day — Mr F. G, 
Stevens, and Mr Ridpeth of Manchester, In another 
year or two they would have been equal to the 
finest of the common-feathered birds, as scarcely a 
trace of the original lace bird was left except the 
feather. The old blood here evinced astonishing 
power. While on lace feather I may mention an 
incident in breeding. A cock lace fantail had 
got paired with a flying silver bald tumbler hen, 
and, strange to say, one of their young was a 
perfectly laced and perfectly marked silver bald 
pate. Some friend fancied it, and took it down 
south. I considered it a sport scarcely worth 
following up. 

The fantail is an easily managed bird. With me 
the only annoyance is that their tails get more or 
less ragged in spite of every precaution from their 
habit of backing against everything, my place and 
breeding pens not being so large as they require. 
They ought to have a roomy loft and large breed- 
ing places, and their outside court covered with sea 
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or river sand. If at liberty they keep themselves 
in good order, and look superbly beautiful on a 
gravel walk or grassy lawn. But under such con- 
ditions they fall an easy prey to cats, not being 
able to get out of the way so quickly as most other 
birds. 

How people persist in keeping these useless little 
tigers I cannot imagine, unless for the purpose 
of annoying their neighbours and destroying their 
property. The prowling sort can be of little use to 
their owners, as it is well known that when cats 
take to ranging abroad and killing birds, they only 
go home to sleep or eat should they not have been 
successful in their forays. How their owners howl 
and whine if these feline pests are killed ! Let them 
keep them at home for domestic use, and if they 
do not, I hold they are fair game for the vermin 
hunter. Now I have done it, and am sure to have 
the malison of all old maids and catomaniacs in 
general. There never was a cat in my father's 
house nor in mine. We kept down both rats and 
mice by taking a little trouble, trifling compared to 
the nuisance of keeping a worse vermin in the shape 
of cats. 

But to return to the Dundee fantail — ^for there the 
breed first came into notice, whatever its previous 
liistory may have been, although it has so spread 
that Scottish or Scots is the name by which it is 
now known. I am about to preach pigeon heresy, 
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and the heresy-hunters will doubtless prick up their 
ears like terriers smelUng rats when I say that the 
fantail has not been placed high enough. It should 
at least come in after the three aristocratic high 
class breeds — pouters, carriers, and shortfaces. Prac- 
tically I have placed it next to the pouter, swayed 
perhaps by early recollections and experiences. Put 
the bird to trial on its merits, what breed excels it 
in pleasing shape, graceful motion, and variety of 
attitudes? The last seem endless, and then they 
have such sweet, expressive faces — an expression 
peculiarly their own. I have no objection to the 
fantail coming after the three orders of nobility, but 
I certainly protest against the barb being placed 
before it, and in this I know that many whose 
opinions on fancy matters are looked upon as 
orthodox agree with me. Had the jacobin sur- 
vived it should have had the next place to the 
fantail, but in default of this the trumpeter should 
follow. 

I think there can be no doubt that the fantail 
has very much improved on the whole. Very few 
now care for the big coarse birds with nothing but 
tail to recommend them. The Scots birds have 
now better tails, and many still preserve the extra- 
ordinary action of the original Dundee saddlebacks, 
though I regret to see that the colour of the saddle- 
backs is not the black of the old strain, but a nasty 
slaty or chequer blue. I never saw this nasty 
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colour imtil after the Indian cross had taken place, 
therefore the taint is very likely to have come from 
that source. The first chequer I bred was about 
1860, and it was one of the finest fantails I ever 
produced. ^ Whites leave little to be desired as 
they are now seen in the lofts of the best breeders, 
and, could we have richly coloured black and red 
saddlebacks, this fancy pigeon would be as near 
perfection as we can ever hope to reach in any 
breed. 




aiiapUT ¥111. 



SOME NOTES ON THE TRUMPETER, BARB, JACOBIN, OWL, 
TURBIT, NXIN, MAGPIE, ARCHANGEL, FLYING TUMBLER, 
SHORTFACED TUMBLER, ALSO CURIOUS HTBBIDS. 



THE TRUMPETER. 

fHE first trumpeter I ever saw was a gay 
mottled one, a very large bird. I do not 
think I have ever seen another so large. It 
was, of coiirse, of the old type, the rose being 
merely a tuft of feathers on the forehead, turned 
forward as if some one with a gummy fmger had 
reversed them and they had remained so. There 
was no spreading out in any other direction. The 
shell crown, on the contrary, was very good and 
well formed, but composed of stiffs short feathers. 
The feathering of the legs and feet, however, made 
up in some measure for the deficiencies of the head. 
The long feathers on the feet looked like a second 
13 
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pair of wings. I was so much astonished and 
delighted that I could not rest until I gained pos- 
session of it, which was easily managed, as the 
owner had no match for it, and so parted with it 
for a few shillings. I had no match either, but I 
kept it as a curiosity to show to local fanciers. It 
died, however, before I could find a mate for it. 
It was a cock. Not very long after, I heard that 
a fancier in a village down the coast about a 
dozen miles kept some, along with some other 
varieties. I lost no time in walking the distance, 
the only way of getting there without hiring, 
which did not suit my purse, but as I was a good 
walker it was rather a pleasure than otherwise. 
On giving my name he at once showed me all his 
birds — ^pouters, nuns, fantails, &c. ; but I had eyes 
only for the trumpeters, which for colour and foot 
feathering I have never seen equalled. They were 
all gay mottles. The mottling was a jet black, 
shading off into a rich dark red or brown, quite 
unlike anything I have ever seen since. They 
were tricolour birds, the mottling being black-and- 
tan on a white ground. I never saw birds in such 
condition. The pigeon-house was built upon pure 
sea sand, and all around was strewed with the 
same material, so that their feathers never got 
soiled or clogged, though they had full liberty to 
walk where they pleased. I do not think they flew 
much. They had the same style of head as the 
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bird I have described, with legs and feet superior, 
in so far that not a feather was broken or soiled. 
I got a bird or two here, and some from other 
quarters, from which I bred many good ones ac- 
cording to the old standard. The colours of these 
old-fashioned birds, as I have said, I have never 
seen equalled since. I bred a yellow, a dark 
mottle, and some blue mottles (the reverse of 
pretty), and also one or two reds and plenty of 
whites. 

I then got a sudden hitch forward. A ship — a 
foreigner — arrived from a Baltic port (Memel, so 
far as I remember) with some trumpeters on board, 
which a sort of fancier here got hold of. They 
were a great improvement on what I had ever 
seen in the matter of head properties, especially 
in rose, which was very good. Though formed of 
the short, stiff feathers, it was well spread all 
round. I got one, and was fortunate with it. I 
then got into correspondence with a Captain Mew- 
bum, resident in the vicinity of Darlington, a 
gentleman fancier in every respect, who had good 
birds, and we exchanged several to our mutual 
satisfaction and benefit. They were then thought 
the best in the fancy, so much so that the large 
portrait of Wolstenholm's trumpeter for Eaton's 
work was from one of Captain Mewbum's birds. 
The captain was also a keen pouter fancier. Not 
having heard from him for a considerable length 
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of time, I made inquiry, and was very sorry to 
learn that he was dead. 

Then came the great sensation of the Russian 
(or Asiatic, as some insist) variety, imported by 
Mr Baily, the well-known London dealer. I think 
Mr Hedley first bought them, and, if I remember 
rightly, Mr Pinto Leite of Manchester got them, and 
he parted with them to Mr Montgomery of Belfast, 
who exhibited them at the Glasgow shows for some 
years. Though clearly the same breed of pigeon 
as the old sort, the difference was astonishing, 
amply demonstrating what skilful breeding could do. 
Their superiority, however, lay almost exclusively 
in the head. The rose was the most wonderful 
feature, hanging over the eyes and almost hiding 
the beak, and equally spread out all round. The 
shell crown was also very fine. They were inferior 
in leg and foot feathering to the best of the old 
sort, and, on the whole, never were up to the old 
standard in that property, though I have seen many 
very good. Nor do I think they were such large 
birds as the old sort. I like a trumpeter to be 
large, if of the proper style. They were black 
mottles, but they and the whole-coloured black are 
beyond question the same strain, as I proved after- 
wards. They had beautiful pearl eyes, which some 
of the old breed also possessed, though a good many 
had them of a reddish colour, those of the whites 
being black. Some years after those birds appeared 
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I spoke to a friend, a flax mercliant in Dundee, 
who had correspondents in Russia, and he very 
kindly wrote to some of them with a full descrip- 
tion of the kind of bird, and the result was that I 
received four birds out of five which had been sent 
off, one dying by the way. The wonder was that 
any of them reached this country aUve. They were 
in a strong heavy box, open at the top, which was 
sparred over, and the inside was in a dreadful state 
of filth. They must have been several weeks in 
this condition, as they had an immense overland 
journey from Moscow to the shipping poi-t, and then 
the voyage to Dundee. However, after being care- 
fully washed, and well fed for a day or two, they 
seemed none the worse. Three of them were very 
fine, and quite as good as any I had seen. One 
was all black, the others mottled. The gentleman 
in Moscow wrote my fiiend that they were getting 
very scarce and high in price owing to the great 
demand from England. I had also a second lot, very 
fine but veiy dear, of which, I think, three arrived 
alive. For some years I bred them successfully and 
reared some splendid young. They fed their young 
very well. Many of the young were very nearly 
black, but if they showed a single white feather 
they were sure to mottle well, getting gayer and 
gayer every moult. Some were entirely black, but 
the second or third moult the white feathers would 
begin to show; others, however, remained black. 
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Both sorts were from one pair, proving that it was 
only one strain. I always cut the rose in breeding 
time. They were subject to a nasty disease, or mal- 
formation, in the particular of distorted or club feet. 
In bad cases I killed them, as the fault is no doubt 
hereditary. I believe something of the same kind 
is found in feather-footed poultry. 

Fanciers, at least showing fanciers, care nothing 
for their trumpeting, but I do. I like to hear it, 
and those birds were capital musicians. I cannot 
conceive a stronger proof than the following that 
this bird is an old and very distinct breed, care- 
fully and purely bred. I knew a very fine cock put 
to a hen not worth a farthing to look at, and all 
the young were good, some of them being quite 
as good as the cock that bred them. This shows 
how old blood will tell. Another peculiarity in 
trumpeters, according to my experience, is the great 
number of barren hens to be found among them. I 
have found it the same in the old and new styles. 
I never found so many sterile females in any other 
breed of pigeons. Is this another proof of pure or 
close breeding? I only gave up my trumpeters a 
year or two ago. The pouters got so numerous 
that the poor trumpeter, from fighting and want of 
room, could do no good, so I disposed of the whole 
lot. They are very much attached to each other, 
always keeping together, like foreign owls, but 
desperate fighters when meddled with. 
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To succeed in breeding them and keeping them 
in good feather they ought to have a place to 
themselves, with plenty of sand in their outside 
run — for they scarcely ever fly — and sand or saw- 
dust inside. The length of feather producing the 
wonderful rose and shell-crest was found all over 
the bird, some of the hackles being often pro- 
longed unnaturally, one feather springing from the 
point of another. The wings were also very long, 
and yet the leg and foot feathering were seldom 
equal to the old type with their short, stiff feathers 
in head and body. Here, therefore, is a perplexing 
point. Had the old birds been deficient in foot 
feathering, then the superiority of the new birds 
could have been accounted for by the Russian birds 
having been bred for length of feather, shown most 
strikingly in the rose and crown. But why should 
not the leg feathers have been lengthened also in 
the process? However this may be, it is a grand 
bird, and I am sorry to see so few now in the 
fancy. Like every fine breed, it requires skill and 
perseverance in its management, and that is suffi- 
cient to warn off the showing, money-grubbing 
pigeon-keeper. It is enough to make a real fancier 
go mad to see in almost every show hundreds of 
homers, while he may attend a score without seeing 
so much as one trumpeter, an inferior specimen of 
which is worth the whole table. 
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THE BARB. 

Having written pretty fiilly on those varieties 
which I have kept and bred sufficiently long to 
have more than a passing knowledge of, I shall now 
only make a few general remarks on the other 
varieties that I have kept and whose properties I 
know, but which I have not bred sufficiently long 
nor studied closely enough to warrant me to give 
instructions to others. It would have been easy to 
swell this work into a good fat volume, simply by 
compiKng with or without acknowledgment, or by 
solicitation of authorities on the breeds that I am 
comparatively ignorant of. I desire to wear no 
borrowed plumes, let my own be ever so humble. 
There is an old English proverb, "Let every tub 
stand on its own bottom." In Scotland we have 
it, "Let ilka herrin' hing by its ain head," and I 
think both ought to be applicable to every 
one who aspires to write a book, whatever be the 
subject. 

Like most young fanciers, I wished to keep too 
many varieties, and had a general collection for a 
while, but I soon saw that this was not the royal 
road, if one desired to breed really first-rate birds, 
and so become known in the fancy. I had barbs, 
but they were comparatively poor, nor do I think 
there were any fine birds at that time in this 
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country, now more than forty years ago. I soon 
put them away, as the barb is a bird I never cared 
much for. 

The first really fine barbs I ever saw were 
ehown by the late Mr William Smith of Halifax, 
at the first of the old Glasgow shows. If I re- 
member rightly, he said they were imported birds 
— ^blacks — large birds with great length of feather, 
tut looking loose or soft-feathered. The wings were 
fully longer than the tail, and with very broad 
points standing up edgewise on each side of the 
tail. The beak was very short and stout, with both 
mandibles of equal size, straight like the bullfinch 
beak, a peculiarity of the breed. They had fine 
broad skulls, and were altogether a very clearly 
defined variety. What is wanted in every breed is 
not a mongrel, with a property of this and the other 
tird stuck upon it, producing the effect of a patch- 
work quilt. It was not long, however, before the 
ignorant and conceited fancier began to change 
the shape of the beak, and succeeded — (it is so 
easy to spoil anything) — making it as like an owl's 
beak as his brainless head was capable of. Of 
course he got young fanciers, who perhaps had 
never seen a barb, to believe that this was what 
always was and should be. Then some other 
equally silly individuals took it into their noodle- 
heads that the barb ought to have short wings 
and flights, and appear tight-feathered, making it 
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look like a very full-chested tumbler in body, which 
one of those breeders actually told Mr Huie and 
myself was his aim, when discussing the subject 
with him on one occasion at a show. I do not 
think this *'fad" was carried so far as the spoiling 
of the beak, for the "down-faced" style is more 
the rule than the exception. 

The best birds used to be blacks and duns, just 
as in carriers. I have seen big-headed reds and 
yellows, but it always struck me that they wanted 
the pure, high-bred look of the blacks and duns. 
I believe they are a diflScult breed to manage, very 
few fine ones being turned out in proportion to 
the number reared. Their eyes are troublesome 
when they get old, easily hurt, and getting spouty 
as they get larger, which is a serious drawback, 
as they are not fit for the show-pen until pretty 
old. From these and other causes breeders of 
barbs have never been so numerous as those of the 
other varieties. 



THE JACOBIN. 



The next bird I ought to notice is the jacobin, 
but, were I to write a chapter on it, it ought to 
be headed as the Irish author did when writing on 
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the natural history of Ireland. One chapter he 
headed "Snakes in Ireland," and then wrote in 
charmingly concise language, " There are no snakes 
in Ireland"; so my chapter on jacobins ought to 
be, "There are no jacobins in Britain." This I 
have so often argued at length that it is useless 
to go over the arguments and proofe again. These 
were so fully discussed in the Scottish Fancier 
early in 1885, and so satisfactorily disposed of in 
" Judex's " summing up, that the question was then 
fiilly settled in everj" unprejudiced mind. I feel sure 
that the bird is not yet utterly lost, for not above 
a year ago I saw at a show in Scotland a genuine 
jacobin. I may have seen a finer in my young days, 
but that was of secondary importance to the genuine 
old breeding that tliis one showed. It belonged 
to Mr Fulton, and had I not been so full of other 
birds I should have bought it, and done my best 
to discover one or two more of the same style. 
Had I succeeded I would very soon have shown 
fanciers a few birds of the pure old beautiful jaco- 
bin without a vestige of the " hog mane." There is 
another ground of hope ; thank goodness, all pigeon 
fanciers are not show men. I hope there are some 
of the good sort left, who have never bowed the 
knee to the Baal of shows, who stick to the true 
faith, which is sure to prevail ultimately. The 
time old jacobin may again hold up his head, and 
be all the more esteemed and loved for the 
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dangers he has passed. This fine bird of Mr 
Fulton's was no doubt a throw-back to the pure 
old breed, or mayhap it may have been bred by 
some one of the genuine fanciers to whom I have 
just alluded. 

Not long ago I observed in a periodical the 
following remark made use of in a pigeon discus- 
sion: — *'The breeders who put the modem length 
of feather on the jacobin," &c. &c. This must have 
been written by a young fancier, for the genuine 
old bird, as many may yet remember, had great 
length of feather, without which it could not have 
had the fine hood and chain which it possessed. 
It had also the beautiful property of being very 
slender in girth at the shoulder, which caused the 
under part of the chain to overlap in good speci- 
mens, an impossibility in thick shouldered, stout 
birds. 

Instead of troubling the reader with a recapi- 
tulation of what Mr Weir, Mr Huie, and myself 
have written on mane and rose in the Journal of 
Horticulture and Scottish Fancier, I would refer him 
to the illustrations, so that he may see at a glance 
what the discussion is all about, and which will 
enable him to make a more satisfactory com- 
parison than can be done by any amount of 
writing, however precise may be the language 
employed. 
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THE OWL. 

Next, there is that little gem of a pigeon, the 
owl — the foreign owl I mean, for that is tlie owl 
par excellence^ whatever the fanciers of the 
English bird may say. There are not two stand- 
ards for owls — the one is a fine highly-bred bird, 
the other just as coarse and ill bred, and I cannot 
see the good of keeping it up. Such underbred 
birds will come in spite of every care from the 
best strains, yea, more than are wanted without 
troubling to breed for them. I remember well the 
sensation in the fancy caused by a pair shown — I 
cannot remember the exact date, but it must be 
nearly thirty years ago — at Birmingham or the 
Crystal Palace by, if I am not mistaken, Mr George 
Morgan of Manchester, who stood high for a short 
time as an exhibitor of carriers and shortfaced 
tumblers. They were entered in the catalogue as 
"Booz Pigeons from Tunis," not as owls. Fanciers 
were so pleased with them that very soon more 
were imported by the prominent dealers, and they 
soon became extensively known and shown as 
African owls. The best were all white, some with 
black tails, others all blue or black — the latter 
colour often smoky, but good otherwise. The 
blues I did not admire, for the reason I have 
already given when speaking of blue generally as 
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a pigeon colour. I soon procured a pair through 
Mr Fulton — ^the hen a little beauty, but the cock, 
as was very often the case, larger and coarser. I 
bred a few young the first season. The hen then 
got into a moping state and died of consumption, 
no doubt caused by our raw damp climate rather 
than our lower temperature, which, I beHeve, they 
could have borne in the absence of damp. The 
young died generally the first winter, so I was 
compelled to give them up. I liked th^m so much, 
however, that I made another trial, and got even 
finer birds than before, and reared some very fine 
ones. I managed to preserve them alive longer 
than before, but they dropped ofi*, notwithstanding 
the utmost precaution, like the others. I made 
a third attempt, but the result was the same. 
My place, I fear, independent of the climate, 
was not suitable. They should get acclimatized 
in course of time ; perhaps they are hardier even 
now. 

Long previous to the first public appearance of 
these birds, I had a pair which I procured in the 
following way. In the year 1829 (a sad event in 
the family fixes this date in my memory), an elder 
brother fell into bad health, and the doctors said a 
change of air was his only chance of recovery. A 
merchant and shipowner who knew my father very 
kindly offered to send him out to the Baltic in one 
of his ships bound for the port of Riga, so he sailed 
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for that place in early summer. The last words I 
said to him were, '* Mind the pigeons." " 0, no 
fear of forgetting them," he said. In eight or ten 
weeks the vessel returned with my dying brother 
so perfectly recovered that he lived with me for 
fully fifty years after. To cro^vn this happy result 
of the voyage, he had brought a pair of pigeons, 
and such pigeons I Nobody here had ever seen the 
like. Though we did not then know, we after- 
wards learned that they were a pair of African or 
foreign owls, then almost entirely unknown in this 
country. In our ignorance we simply called them 
Russians. They were white, with black tails; the 
hen, as usual, much finer than the cock, with a fine 
fiiU or purle, while the cock had only a slit or 
opening, showing not more than two or three 
feathers of the frill. He bought them from a 
German dealer in Riga, and paid I do not re- 
member how many roubles for them. An English 
merchant there said they were known as German 
"meeves" or **meaves" — a name I think I have 
seen given to them in some pigeon books. I bred 
them for a good many years. Once or twice they 
threw a red-tailed young bird. Having to breed 
in-and-in in the closest manner they at last died 
out. The next I saw were those I have mentioned, 
and they were beyond a doubt the same birds. 
Those my brother bought may have been acclima- 
tized in Germany, which would account for their 
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doing better here than those, imported direct from 
their native wai-m climate. I think my old friend 
Mr Eden took to foreign owls, and bred them very 
successfully before he took it into his head to give 
up the pigeon fancy. From the small numbers I 
see entered at shows where a class is provided for 
them, I fear they are not so much in favour as 
they ought to be. They require a careful breeder 
to manage them. In the south of England I think 
they should do well; Scotland is rather too far 
north, I fear. 

A very fine white owl is the loveliest of all the 
sub-varieties. The only bird that I can think of 
to rival it would be a pm'e yellow one, but such 
a bird has never been seen possessed of the other 
requisite qualities. There are yellows of course. 
I have had them, and seen more, but they were 
poor in comparison with the finest whites, blues, 
and blacks of the foreign bird. In some breeds 
of pigeons it seems impossible to attain excellence 
save in one or two colours — carriers, for instance — 
and I think owls have this peculiarity also. I never 
saw a red one, good or bad, though I have no 
doubt they are also to be met with. 

The original breeders of those fine birds, as I 
have elsewhere remarked, whether Africans or 
Asiatics, must have been possessed of rare good 
taste and skill, quite fit to stand alongside the best 
fanciers in this or any other country. 
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THE TURBIT. 

The tui'bit I think I have given my opinion on 
already. The show form of it is now by far too 
owl-like, the peak and coloured shoulders being 
nearly all that is left of the old turbit. I cannot 
see the propriety of placing the head of one variety 
upon the neck and shoulders of another. However, 
it seems hopeless at present to bring fanciers to 
look at their whims and freaks in their true light, 
but the tide may yet turn. 



THE NUN. 

The nun was always a favourite of mine. After 
pouters, fantails, and tumblersy^ the first fancy 
pigeons I had were black-headed iruns. I then 
was seized with a craze to have red-headed ones, 
and tried every way I could think of to get them. 
A fancier who sailed as steward in one of our 
London steamers tried nearly all the shops in 
London in vain. I then got a pair from Glasgow, 
but they would not do; I never saw such a 
rich colour on nuns, but they were very foul in 
marking. Then Mr Huie, whose eyes were always 

14 
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open, found one — a cock — ^in Messrs Bakers, of 
Leadenhall Market, the great pheasant breeders and 
dealers. It was a finely marked bird, the head 
fairly good in colour, but failing very much in 
flights and tail, as if the colourist had begun at 
the head with pretty good colouring matter, and 
then found that it would not go over flights and 
tail without being diluted, thus leaA^ing those parts 
of no decided colour at all. I bred many young 
off" this bird, but they all had the fault of the old 
one. The nun, unlike some of our fancy pigeons, 
has greatly improved. There was not much room 
for the silly fancier's freaks here. Bad as he was 
and is, he knew that splashed or speckled nims 
would not go down even at a show. He had two 
paths to the right and none to the left — good 
marking and good colour to breed for, and nothing 
else, consequently the bird improved in spite of 
the muddlers. I daresay they were sorry that 
they had not scope to show their talents more fully 
in this variety. 



THE MAGPIE. 



Black magpies were my next acquisition, still al- 
most the only colour worth keeping. The first were 
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brought to Dundee by a ship captain, who Kved 
not far off, and flew them. They were no doubt 
tumblers, bred solely for colour and marking, for 
they very often in flying backed, as if they meant 
to tumble, but either lacked the power or the will 
to do so. From their pearl eyes and general shape 
it is also evident they were of tumbler origin. I got 
red ones also, and yellow ones, but none looked so 
well as the black. I kept them on as feeders, 
along with nims, for many years. They were pretty 
birds to look at, and fed as well as the blue rock 
and other common varieties. 



THE ARCHANGEL. 

Archangels I also had, and these I consider a most 
original variety, and an old breed without doubt. 
Their colouring is quite imlike any other variety 
that I kliow. Swallows I never had, though I 
always liked them, and intended to take them up, 
but it ended as good intentions too often do. This, 
I think, completes the list of the sub-varieties of 
fancy pigeons that I have kept. 
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THE FLYING TUMBLER. 

Under this designation I refer to the old-fashioned, 
clean legged, nicely shaped bird of various colours 
and marking that flew and tumbled, thereby honestly 
earning the title. The first I possessed, not long 
after having begun with pouters, were bluebeards, 
which I got from a friend who brought the parents 
from London and presented me with a pair of the 
offspring. They were very good in colour and 
marking, and tumbled very well. I bred many from 
this pair, but after they died the close breeding 
which I was compelled to adopt reduced them to 
small, puny things, scarcely able to turn a somer- 
sault, consequently they soon died out, as I did not 
care to risk fresh blood. Afterwards I got various 
sorts — principally baldheads, yellows, reds, and 
splashes. The baldheads were strong flyers, but 
by no means so good tumblers as some of the 
others. The working man who brought the Glas- 
gow pouters to Dundee also brought some tumblers. 
Among them was an almond hen (longfaced of 
course) that I have never seen equalled as a 
tumbling bird. She would go up if a moderate 
breeze was blowing and hang head to wind almost 
stationary, like a kestrel or windhover hawk, turn- 
ing a somersault perhaps five or six times in a 
minute, then still, kestrel-like, flying forward and 
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upwards, hovering and tumbling as before. I have 
never witnessed such a performance since. I have 
had them that performecj in the same style, but 
the best scarcely approached the merits of this bird. 
The usual style was to mount to a moderate height, 
well within view, so that you could tell whether 
the splash or red cock was the best, or the black 
or yellow hen. They would circle around at mode- 
rate speed, and tumble as they went along, usually 
with one turn or at most two, not breaking the 
"flight" or "kit" by individual excessive tumbliDg. 
As good performers as I ever possessed were some 
yellows which Mr Huie sent me, the majority of 
which had a white feather in the tail. They were 
wonderfully good, the hens tumbling almost as well 
as the cocks. Along with the yellows he sent an 
almond cock, also a very fine tumbler, from New- 
castle-on-Tyne, I think, as the fanciers there were 
long celebrated for that breed. I kept them in the 
same loft with my pouters, and I used to rise early 
m the spring and summer mornings and turn them 
out by themselves. They would then fly for an 
hour and a half or two hours, or until I let the 
other birds out, when they would come down almost 
immediately. I have foimd wonderful tumbling 
birds in all the colours and markings, but a strain 
of self-coloured blues which Mr Huie had, and still 
has, was exceptionally good. They were of a clear 
sound blue, with black bars, strongly built, full 
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breasted birds, but not too stout or heavy. They 
flew and tumbled apparently without an eiFort, aH 
if it were a mere bit offim or play to give vent 
to their effervescent spirits. 

It is a simple affair the breeding of tumblers, 
unless in the marked varieties — such as balds, 
beards, or mottles, where care has to be taken to 
reproduce the markings. Very close breeding must 
be avoided in order to have them strong and able 
for long flights. Birds that incUne to tumble too 
much, and so spoil the "flight" when aloft, by 
roUing or dropping out of it, should not be allowed 
to go with the others, but if of a very good strain 
they should be bred with a bird having the oppo- 
site fault of tumbling but seldom. Unless they are 
from a very good old strain the best thing is 
to get rid of them altogether. A flight of good 
tumblers, where they can be well seen, is a very 
interesting and amusing sight. I think about an 
hour is long enough at a time ; if kept up longer 
some are sure to show signs of fatigue, and either 
drop or fall behind. When not overflown, they can 
be turned out again the sooner. I have offcen seen 
reports of so-called tumblers flying from six to 
eight hours, but it is now admitted that this sort 
does not tumble. Strange to say, this is not looked 
upon as a want or failing, but, on the contrary, a 
deliberate attempt is made to breed out the tumbling 
propensity. I always doubted those long flights. 
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for I knew it to be impossible for genuine tumbling 
birds to sustain them. The act of tumbling re- 
quires considerable muscular exertion beyond what 
is necessary for ordinary flight, consequently the 
bird sooner tires. There is no accounting for tastes, 
but for my part I cannot see the attraction in 
sending up a flight of birds in the morning, not to 
see them again for six or eight hours, unless by 
gazing intently till you get a crick in the neck, 
and then being rewarded by detecting some specks 
away up towards the moon, but whether swallows 
or pigeons none can tell from anything in their 
flight or invisible evolutions. 

There used to be very nice tumbling birds in 
Dundee, as good little flights as one could wish to 
see ; but the rising generation has got smitten with 
that fatal disease, the homer-pest, and it is now 
x*are to see a tumbler overhead anywhere over the 
whole town. Homers, I suppose, must have their 
day, and may it soon be over, when the good old 
tumbler, I trust, will resume his place as a deserv- 
ing favourite within the reach of all. I have seen 
as good birds as ever flew sold for Is. 6d. or 
2s. 6d. a pair, and how this may contrast with 
the price of homers I do not know. I fully sym- 
pathize with "Wiltshire Rector" in his inquiries 
after, and regret at the neglect of, this very de- 
lightful bird, and was very glad to observe that he 
had succeeded in procuring some of the good old 
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sort. No doubt he will keep them up as tumblers 
pure and simple, and not as useless messengers to 
the moon, nor is he likely to let them degenerate 
into "fumblers," their real descriptive designation 
when bred only for the show bench. 

I will now say a few words about the "house" 
or " ground " tumbler. I haye seldom been without 
these for forty years, and have some good ones 
still. They differ in nothing so far as looks go 
from the common flying tumbler, being bred, no 
doubt, from excessive or mad tumblers that could 
not go aloft with the flyers. Some will jump from 
the floor and turn a somersault like a clown in a 
circus ring. I saw one of mine, the other day, 
sitting on the top of the water fountain, make a 
leap and alight upon it again in the neatest manner 
possible. They will make a dozen turns in attempt- 
ing to go fi'om the ground up to their perch, and 
sometimes kill themselves by striking against the 
groimd or other obstacles. 

We have never had the roller, at least I have 
never seen it in Scotland. I got one many years 
ago, but it soon killed itself by a long "roll," 
coming down on the ground with great force. Since 
shows came in to improve the breed of all our 
fancy pigeons, I have observed in the longfaced or 
flying tumbler classes birds that were very evidently 
half-bred shortfaces. They looked tidy things, but 
utterly useless as tumblers for a long flight. They 
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might tumble in going from one chimney top to 
another, but high flying was evidently beyond their 
powers. AMien judging, I always passed over such 
birds, and so did Mr Huie, for we knew that in a 
tumbling class they were mere shams. 

All the best performing tumblers that I have 
ever seen had clean legs, unless one yellow hen 
that had grouse legs, or booted to the toes. Many 
years ago a vessel from Memel arrived in Dundee 
harbour with several pairs of tumblers on board, 
reds and yellows. I soon found them out, and 
learned that they belonged to the mate. I went 
on board, and, as he could speak a little English,, 
we had a talk about the birds. They were large 
for tumblers, with heavily-feathered legs, which 
gave them a trumpeter-like look, but it was placed 
beyond doubt that they could perform very well. 
He caught several and took them along the quay 
to let me see their qualities. They tumbled won- 
derfully well for such heavy-looking birds, the only 
fault being that they fell a little when they made 
a turn. From their appearance I inferred they 
would be low-flying birds in comparison with the 
best of ours. They had nice pearl eyes. He would 
not part with any, so I had no opportunity of 
getting better acquainted with them. The first 
pure whites of our old sort that I saw had black 
eyes. Since then I have seen good-looking white 
birds with pearl eyes, but never had a chance of 
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seeing them fly. I incline to the opinion that the 
old-fashioned colours will still show most of the 
old-fashioned qualities, judging from my experi- 
ence of other breeds of pigeons. 



THE SHORTFACE. 

The shortfaced almond tumbler and its varieties 
I also kept for years, but, as I had to keep them 
among pouters, &c., I never did much in breeding, 
so cannot presume to give instruction as to their 
breeding and management. The almonds that I 
have seen within the last few years struck me as 
having wofuUy fallen off in colour ; they appeared 
dingy, dii-ty-looking things compared to what they 
used to be, though good birds otherwise. Now 
colour is an all-important feature in this variety. 
It is very difficult I know to get it good, and at 
the same time preserve the other points; but it 
has been done, and, therefore, ought to be done 
again. Of course I may be wrong in my opinion, 
perhaps not having seen the best birds. I only 
speak of what has come under my personal obser- 
vation at shows, and, as many of them were fine 
birds in other respects, I naturally concluded that 
colour had been neglected and so had fallen off. 
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The principal reason that induced me to give the.m 
up was that most of the fanciers had got up to 
the trick of "making faces" to such an extent 
that an honest breeder had no chance of being 
noticed. 

I fear the taste for this lovely Kttle bird has 
fallen off, which is much to be regretted, as it 
well deserves to be reckoned the third of the three 
high-class varieties, tasking the skill and patience 
of the breeder to the utmost. The sub-varieties of 
the almond strain — viz., kites, agates, mottles, &c. — 
were often very superior in every point but colour, 
and of course of great service to the breeder of the 
latter. For myself, I thought the black mottle 
the most beautiful of all the shortfaces. The colour 
was fine, and head properties generally extremely 
good. The great difficulty appeared to be to get 
the mottling in its proper place and of the amount 
required. Those I bred from, even though them- 
selves fairly mottled, often had their young with 
too much of it running up into the neck and head, 
a blemish which every moult increased. Nestlings 
showing only very few white feathers on shoulders 
and back would in a moult or two show about the 
desired amount. Their rich, lustrous black, and 
fine head and beak properties, along with the 
telling mottling, rendered them the handsomest of 
their handsome family. There were also the 
shortfaced balds and beards, but so far as my 
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observation goes their head and beak properties 
were not at all equal to the almond and black 
mottle varieties, though very pretty birds in other 
respects. I hope soon to see this really fancy bird 
elevated to its former position among high-class 
breeders. 



CURIOUS HYBRIDS. 

A good many years ago, when on a visit to 
Edinburgh, I went to call on an old friend and 
pigeon fancier, Mr Matt. Sanderson, bird-stuffer. 
He was not in, but I knew his man very well, and 
we had a long chat about birds, &c. At last he 
showed me what he said would surprise me, and 
it certainly did. It was a hybrid betwixt the wood- 
pigeon (Columha Palumbus) and a white fantail. 
There could be no mistaking the cross, both parents 
were so clearly apparent, the colours being about 
equal, showing the blue of the cushat and the white 
of the fantail (for the fantail parent had been 
white), while the head was the wood-pigeon's in 
colour and form of beak, &c. The body was 
white and blue in about equal parts, but not ar- 
ranged in any regular form; the tail was white or 
very nearly so. I cannot be positive on this 
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point, but it was precisely a tail which every 
fancier must have recognized as a half-bred scoop 
or spoon-shaped one. I regretted afterwards that I 
did not count the feathers. There could not have 
been fewer than twenty, very likely more. The 
man, who was no mean ornithologist, said there 
eould be no doubt about the cross. Most hybrids 
one has to puzzle over and guess about, but here 
the two birds were as plainly set forth as if both 
had been present. All he and his employer knew 
was that it had been sent from Invenjess-shire to 
be stuffed. It had been shot by a gamekeeper, and 
so had been bred presumably in a wild state. 
Beyond this all was mystery. How could such a 
match occur in a wild state? If it had been bred 
in confinement one could have believed it possible, 
but not at all probable, for it is difficult to get the 
dove — a grasping arboreal bird — to match with the 
true pigeon, and still more difficult to rear their 
young. Then, if bred in confinement, why should 
it be found wild flying with wood-pigeons? A 
friend, an observant man, who lived in the country, 
once told me that close by where he lived there 
was a dove-cot of the common blue rock sort. 
One season a wood pigeon came and sat on the 
pigeon-house among the others, but whether it went 
into the house, or, if cock or hen, he could not tell. 
This gives, I think, a clue to the mystery. At a 
country house close by a wood there might have 
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been a few fantails kept, and in such places they  
are left to shift for themselves, and veiy often go 
to the fields for food where wood-pigeons also feed. 
Some fine day a cock cnshat — a young immarried 
fellow, or, more likely still, a widower — ^must have 
made up to a hen fantail, and by his winning 
ways prevailed. She would go home, lay and hatch 
her young, the old cuckold, her husband, helping 
to rear the young. After they were able to fly and 
go to the fields to feed, the wild blood would assert 
itself, and they would go off to the woods with the 
cushats. This is the most likely way in which 
such a hybrid could have been produced. I cannot 
imagine it as having been reared in the woods by 
cushats, though no one can say this was impossible. 
I have often heard Mr Huie speak of another case, 
a cross betwixt the turtle-dove (common collared) 
and a common flying tumbler. But this was not so 
wonderful, as they would very likely be in confine- 
ment, perhaps matched for the very purpose. In this 
case, however, the parents could not be so distinctly 
traced, not differing so widely in appearance as the 
cushat and fantail. This bird, in fact, was a standing 
puzzle- to bird fanciers. It was in the hands of 
Carfrae, the well-known bird-stuffer in Edinburgh, 
who stuffed for the College Museum. He showed 
it to Mr Huie one day when in his shop, and 
asked him what it was. Mr Huie's keen eye saw 
at a glance the cross, and told Carfrae. "Well," 
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he said, "you are the only person who has ever 
found it out." Poor Carfrael what a genius he 
was in his way, but it did not keep him from 
falling. What life-like birds he turned out! We 
used to look in to see what he had in hand. We 
once saw a robin, which was quite a wonder of 
the taxidermist's skill. It -was on the counter, 
and many thought it alive at the first glance: 
shape, attitude, and eyes were perfect — ^looking up 
into your face with the bold, confiding expression 
which all bird-lovers know so well. Such artists 
as Carfrae are scarce, the majority of taxidermists 
doing their work as if they had never seen a living 
bird of any sort whatever. 

Speaking firom my own observation, it appears 
to be beyond the preserver's power to produce a 
perfectly or even a creditably stuffed pigeon of 
the fancy varieties. I have only seen one or two 
that were passable. The best by a long way was 
executed by a working baker with fingers like 
thumbs, yet he nevertheless managed to set up a 
perfect specimen of the old saddleback fantail in 
a most striking and life-like style. When alive it 
was the smallest and finest in every respect that 
I have ever seen. I had tliis stuffed bird for 
upwards of thirty years, but latterly it was some- 
how knocked out of shape, and thrown aside and 
lost sight of. The next best was a trumpeter, 
but this was an easy task in comparison with the 
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fantail. I have never seen a moderately well- 
etuffed pouter. I still have the white pouter 
cock which I showed at the Crystal Palace in 
1858, which I preserved, as it was the first com- 
petitor from Scotland. It shows none of the fine 
points of the bird unless his length of legs and 
feather, and the taxidermist stuck him on a spade- 
handle looking thing, as if he were a perching 
dove instead of a highbred pouter pigeon. The 
crop especially appears to be beyond their powers. 
Perhaps it should be inflated immediately after 
death, and kept in position by some artifice or 
other. The style of the living bird, I fear, can 
never be conveyed by any inert model of such 
tirds as the pouter and Scottish fantail, whose 
charms depend in a great measure on their never- 
ending displays of graceful and attractive move- 
ment. 
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OUR MATIVE SONG-BIRDS AND OTHER COMMON 
SPECIES. 



BIRDS AND NATURAL FOOD. 

i(J\N passing, a few days ago, the old house 
^^ where I was bom, I could scarcely recognize 
^Sr it. The ground was covered with great 
buildings ; and the roaring of machinery and the 
hissing of steam filled the air in place of the 
singing of birds. What a variety of birds used to 
visit our garden ! Besides all the more common 
singing birds, the goldfinch and bullfinch occa- 
sionally put in an appearance. Two or three kinds 
of hawks also visited ns, generally in autumn, 
but the kestrel came at all seasons. Owls, 
woodcocks, snipes, comcraiks, wood-pigeons, snow- 
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buntings, fieldfares, redwings, the mistle-thrush 
we also saw, and others besides. Four-footed 
animals, of course, were fewer in number. Hares 
and wild rabbits were frequent visitors, and hedge- 
hogs and weasels were never absent. Footprints 
of the fox were sometimes seen, but he was too 
cunning to wait until daylight, so was never seen 
himself. The mole also was troublesome, throwing 
up his hills where they were anything but orna- 
mental. These strange creatures seem to have 
regular hours for throwing up their hills. It was 
generally from six to eight o'clock in the morning 
or from four to six o'clock afternoon that they 
worked. It is very seldom you can find them 
actually at work and the hill in course of being 
thrown up. I have seen the operation but very 
seldom, though I have often approached very 
quietly and waited long. They seemed to know 
somehow that an enemy was near. I have known 
them, however, thrown out with a spade while 
working. White ones are not uncommon; they 
are not exactly white, but a pale cream, or very 
light straw colour. 

Were I asked to enumerate all the seeds that 
wild birds live upon, a list of all the seed-bearing 
plants would be required, for I believe they eat the 
seeds of almost every plant that grows. If any of 
them are poisonous, the birds, no doubt, instinctively 
avoid them, but the seeds of poisonous plants are 
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often harmless ; for instance, the poppy, of which 
birds and even people eat, and which forms the 
maw seed of the bird fancier. The deadly night- 
shade and henbane are not now to be found in 
this quarter, but their bad effects were never noticed 
upon birds or wild creatures. They know better; 
man only appears to have lost his instinct. Were 
not all, or nearly all, the seeds of our wild plants 
fit for food, the poor birds could never survive om* 
severe winters. The rowans, haM^s, hips, &c., are 
first eaten off in late autumn. When the ground 
is covered with snow they find still exposed above 
it the heads of thistles, knapweed, many grasses, &c., 
which keep them alive should the hard time not 
last too long. While the ground is clear of snow 
in winter the "knotgrass" seeds afford a good 
supply of food. This is not the farmer's knotgrass, 
for with botanists knotgrass is not grass at all, 
but a plant widely different (Polygonum ariculari). 
The knotgrass of our farmers is a true grass (Avena 
bulbo88U8)y which grows in cultivated fields, and has 
to be grubbed up and burned, the only killing pro- 
cess, for the smallest knot, or joint of it, will sprout 
and spread again. That beautiful tree, the bird 
cherry (Prunus padus), affords a good deal of food 
for birds in the Highlands, where it is only found 
as a native plant. Then there are bear-berries, 
crow-berries, &c. Notwithstanding this apparently 
bountiful supply of natural food, a great many of 
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our feathered favourites die every hard winter. 
The most hardy must succumb to cold and hunger 
when long continued. Strange to say, the redwing 
is one of the first to succumb, though coming here 
from the far north. 



THE SKYLARK. 
(Alanda Arvenis.) 

** Wild is thy lay and loud, 

Far in the downy cloud, 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth; 

Where, on thy dewy wing, 

Where art thou journeying? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 

O'er fell and fountain sheen, 

O'er moor and mountain green. 
O'er the red streamer that heralds the day; 

Over the cloudlet dim, 

Over the rainbow's rim. 
Musical cherub, soar, singing, away." Hogg. 

This delightful bird is known in some parts of 
Scotland as the Laverock, in others as the Lerrik, 
and is found all over the country, unless perhaps 
in some very wild Highland glen, but I have never 
been where I did not hear one or two — even in 
the most unlikely places. If there are a few culti- 
vated fields at the head of a glen, there you are 
sure to find him in song in summer, though sur- 
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rounded on all sides by heather-covered mountains. 
He is a favourite with all, and with the poets, in 
this country at least, is quite as often their theme 
as the nightingale. Shakespeare seems to have 
admired him greatly. I believe he mentions him 
more frequently than he does the nightingale, and 
always in the highest terms of praise — 

''Lo! here the gentle lark." 

''Hark, hark, the lark at heaven's gate sings." 



''the lark, whose notes 

Do beat the vanity heaven. 
So high above our heads." 

"It is the lark, the herald of the mom," &c. &c. 

None but a close observer of nature could have 
wiitten the above, the last Kne in particular, for 
the lark is truly the "herald of the mom." I have 
heard him in fiill song high overhead before two 
o'clock in the morning, unseen of com-se, but the 
nights in May and June in our latitude are not 
exactly dark, still it was at the darkest — the hour 
before the dawn — ^with no signs of 

"Those envious streaks in yonder east," 

BO that he is truly what the poet describes him. 
Perhaps when Shakespeare wrote this he was think- 
ing of some summer night long ago, with Anne 
Hathaway, wandering in the woods near Stratford- 
on-Avon, Hstening to the nightingale; under the 
spell of " love's young dream ". the hours flew past 
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unheeded, when suddenly a burst of song from tlie 
sky startled them, proclaiming that the mom was 
at hand, and that soon the nightingale's song 
would cease. It is no great strain upon the 
imagination to suppose that some such night as 
this was in his thoughts, and, in loving remem- 
brance of it, he enbalmed it for ever in the 
exquisitely beautiful balcony scene in "Romeo and 
Juliet." Shakespeare's knowledge of birds and 
flowers is wonderful when one considers the early 
age at which he left the country to pass the 
greater part of his short life in London, where his 
opportunities for observation of nature must have 
been few and far between. He must have been a 
bom naturaUst, from childhood gathering his know- 
ledge in the woods and fields. This passion would, 
no doubt, be revived, and with renewed strength, 
when he returned to his native place in the country 
to spend the few years that then remained of his 
short and marvellous career. It is easily seen that 
he did not borrow his information from others, nor 
from any book other than the " book of nature," which 
some one — I think Mr Burrough, the American 
ornithologist — ^has truly described as a very de- 
lightful volume, though not one that "he that 
runs may read"; it requires patient study, with a 
faculty of observation not common. It cannot be 
done at the fireside with any number of books to 
filch from. Shakespeare has a most marvellous 
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faculty of describing bird or flower by a word or 
two expressive of the most striking points ; as, 

"The ousel cock, so black of hue, 
With orange tawny bill," 

"The wren with Uttle quiU," 

" The plain-song cuckoo grey," 

and many others which could be mentioned. His 
knowledge of our wildflowers was, if possible, more 
wonderful still ; but time and space forbid that I 
should do more than hint at the Swan of Avon's 
knowledge of those sweetest studies of nature. 

But what of the lark — the real, everyday lark? 
He is, I think, the finest song-bird we have — a long 
way ahead of all unless the nightingale, to whom 
I for one think him even superior, though I am 
almost sure the nightingale will have a majority 
in his favour. Even the admirers of the thrush will 
place him above the lark; but he must be content 
to take a lower place. The thrush or mavis is, no 
doubt, a very fine bird, but then it is more as an 
orator than a singer that he excels. He gives out 
his sentences in a grand deliberate style, with due 
pauses, with varied and suitable inflections and 
modulations of voice, that our young M.P.'s might 
study to advantage. However, this is not singing, 
but rather what composers call the recitative^ intro- 
ductory to their great airs, beyond which the thrush 
does not venture. 
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The nightingale I have only heard once, but it 
was a wonderfully fine one. It has, beyond question, 
a very grand song, but to me it wants the "linked 
sweetness long drawn out " of the lark. Shakespeare 
makes one of his characters say that "if the 
nightingale did sing by day, when every goose is 
cackling, she would be thought no better a musician 
than the wi-en." This, of course, has to be taken 
with its limitations, but there is a grain of truth 
in it. The lark's song is unequalled for its variety, 
its power, its duration, and its sweetness when 
not too near. Struck by the fine song of one, not 
long ago, when high up but still ascending, I took 
out my watch and sat down on a bank, and it 
was half-an-hom* before he alighted. Perhaps some 
may sing longer, but this was the best and longest 
song I ever heard. They vary greatly, as all song- 
birds do, some being much better than others. 
Then he is everywhere — on the muirland and lea, 
and in the finest agricultural districts as well. 
When fishing on the Dean, at one time the grandest 
of trout streams, I never felt the day long. If 
the fish (and they were good ones) did not rise, I 
sat down and listened to the larks, which were 
plentiful there, as I hope they still are. One dear 
friend, now long passed away, enjoyed it as much 
as I did, and so did. another, still spared, a true 
lover of nature, — may his shadow never grow less. 
We did not think of trout murder. If the fish 
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cam« to a skilfully-cast fly, good and well, but if 
not we had other resources. Some years ago larks 
got very scarce, owing mainly to the rascally 
fitarlings that eat their eggs and also kill and eat 
their young. One or two severe winters also 
killed many. Starlings, from what cause I cannot 
tell, have not been so numerous for some time ; the 
larks consequently have increased, and last summer I 
was happy to find them plentiful again. It is one 
of our earliest song-birds, beginning in January, 
if the weather is mild, and going on in full song 
until the middle of July. I have very rarely 
heard one after that, unless in the glens in the 
mpper part of Forfarshire, where I have heard 
them eight or ten days later. I have never been 
Able to discover that they have more than two nests 
in a season. I do not think they can, supposing 
the young are reared. It was amusing to read, 
Bome years ago, a fierce controversy in the Field 
About the singing of larks, one very self-sufficient 
Assertive gentleman laying it down in sledge- 
hammer style that larks never sing but when up 
in the sky. The other side rather meekly protested 
that they had heard them singing on a rail or 
wall, but the great man knocked them down in 
Johnstonian style, and so the matter ended. I 
have been surprised to find in books of ornitho- 
logy, by very good authorities on the whole, a 
mere admission that they do at times, but rarely, 
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sing when not aloft. I have all my life been 
familiar with the ways of the lark, for in the 
season I had only to go outside the door to hear 
them, and I can state with the greatest confidence 
that I scarcely ever took a walk without hearing 
a lark upon the ground or clod among the newly- 
sprung com, or on the top rail of a paling, even 
several times on a close-cut, thick hedge, sometimes 
on a wall, and once only on a tree. Evening 
seemed to be the time they chose for their song 
among the com, when the sun was low, but I 
have seen them at mid-day. What a beautiful 
and graceful bird it is when running in a field 
about the pairing time, the cock with crest up 
following the hen, who pretends to be afraid of 
him, and runs, no doubt that he may run after her. 
Bird nature is not so very different, after all, 
from human nature as one might suppose. The 
nest is generally in a pasture field or in grass 
that is to be hay. Sometimes I have found it 
just when the yoimg corn begins to cover the 
ground. I have found it also in a bank of natural 
grass, and on a railway bank where trains were 
passing many times a day within a very few yards. 
One very remarkable thing about the lark's nest 
is, that though so many are in pasture fields, it i& 
perfectly wonderful how very, very seldom a nest 
has been found trodden upon by the cattle. One 
reason, I think, is, that the nest is placed at the 
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side of, and rather under, a stout tuft of grass, 
that should a cow place her foot upon it when 
the nest contains eggs only, the hen would fly off, 
but it would be none the worse. 

It used to be rare fun for boys to chase **run 
larks" — that is, larks when they have just left the 
nest. A good runner can generally overtake them 
after their first flight. I have caught them in this 
way, but I do not think they are so fit to rear as 
when taken from the nest. They are shy and sulky, 
and will not feed so readily. I have reared them, 
but many die from cramp, &c., and many do not 
turn out worth the trouble. Most writers on larks 
condemn the keeping of them in cages, and in 
the main I certainly agi-ee with them; but many 
of our toilers in towns, who often are ardent 
bird fanciers, would never hear a lark were it not 
for caged ones. I have often seen, at meal hours, 
a knot of returning workmen Kstening with evident 
delight to the song of a good one. The father of 
the late Lord Ivory, who was in business in Dundee 
when I was a boy, had one of the finest larks that, 
I beheve, ever sung in a cage. He was placed 
outside on the window-sill all day, and seemed to 
sing continuously, when not eating or searching his 
turf for some natural food. He was known to 
everybody in the town, and many would stand for a 
while to listen. He did not seem to have suffered 
from confinement, as he lived to be a very old 
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bird. When passing, I often look up yet at the 
window in the High Street where he sat. There is 
another reason against keeping them in cages — ^it 
is almost impossible to keep them long with 
their natural song unbroken, if within hearing of 
other birds, a canary in particular : its loud piercing 
song they pick up very soon and mix it with their 
own, as also with that of any other bird within 
hearing, so it gets to be a very muddled affair, 
and the best thing to do then is to turn the bird 
out in spring or summer. Old-caught birds do not 
get spoiled so soon, but a large majority of them 
never break out into song well, though when they do 
they are very fine. The poor larks are accused — 
wrongfully, beyond a doubt, to those who know 
their habits — of being enemies to the farmer. 
They will eat a few grains of oats, no doubt, left 
above ground after harrowing, and lost already to 
the farmer; they will also pick the points off the 
blades of the newly-spnmg wheat, &c., but that 
they do any appreciable damage no one who knows 
them will believe; indeed, it is the other way, as 
is the case with most of our native song-birds, for 
they are mostly insectivorous. During summer, 
a great part of their food is the small spiders 
that abound in myriads in the pasture and other 
fields, as any one may see evidence of in the dewy 
mornings by the amazing number of their beautiful 
webs then visible. These, with other creeping and 
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flying things, form their principal food in summer. 
In winter, they go in flocks to the seashore and 
stack-yards, and in hard frost to tumble-dowu 
banks facing the sun where larvae are to be found. 
Then the cruel bird-catchers come in, killing 
the hens when caught (as they do . also with 
linnets) and selling the cocks in towns, where but 
few live any time. But a worse than the lark- 
catcher has to be mentioned — the lark-eater. That 
such a monstrosity should exist in this advanced 
age — as it is the fashion to call our time — says 

little for us. A greedy, gluttonous (I cannot 

say man) hears that larks are very nice to eat^ and, 
regardless of everything but his own gross appetite, 
he buys and gorges. For my part I sincerely wish 
that all the aches, gripes, and pains that afflict 
the stomach and internals may attend him ; nothing 
less will have any effect on such a gourmand, whose 
very mind and soul must be utterly corrupt. 
The lark is also a favourite food of the hawk, 
but here it is a simple law of nature. From the 
chases I have seen, the hawk must think this bird 
a desirable prey; but it is often a long chase, 
and very curious incidents sometimes occur. 

Many years ago, my brother was riding on horse- 
back, early on an autumn morning, some miles 
from Dundee, when a lark, pursued by a hawk, 
alighted on his knee. He "shoo'd" the hawk 
away, and carried the bird in his hand for a mile 
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or so, and then — like the gentle-hearted soul that 
he was — let it away. It flew off with a happy- 
chirp, which he interpreted to mean "Thank you." 
Once, near the mouth of the North Esk, when 
lying on the bank waiting for the salmon to rise, 
I heard the cry of fear of a lark. I looked up, 
and found a merlin — that beautiful but blood- 
thirsty Kttle hawk — in pursuit. I started up and 
shouted, and threw up my hat to frighten him. 
The poor lark at once saw the chance for dear 
life, and came down close to my feet and ran into 
a whin bush, when the baffled merlin made off. 
Another I saw fly into an out-house where a man 
was working, and so saved his life. I could 
mention many other cases within my own experi- 
ence. But to return for a little to his song. In 
fine weather, when he has reached the end of his 
upward flight, he does not immediately begin to 
descend. Guided by the ear — for in fine weather 
he is out of sight — one can tell that he is floating 
about, describing lines of beauty, and pouring out 
floods of melody. This is the finest part of the 
song to my thinking ; the notes are longer, 
sweeter, and mellowed by distance. A practised 
ear can at once tell when he begins to descend, but 
it would be difficult to convey the difference in 
words. As he approaches the earth it gets more 
hurried, and when about forty or fifty feet above 
the ground he suddenly closes his wings, and 
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drops like a stone — sometimes hovering a second 
or two just before alighting. It is impossible to 
say how many song-flights he may make in a day, 
but I have seen the same bird ascend again within 
half-an-hour of the finish of his last flight; but 
the second ascent is usually short. They cannot 
repeat theu' best performances many times in a day. 
Every year makes me more in love with this bird's 
song. Many of our other feathered singers I admire 
very much, but in comparison they are "of the 
earth, earthy." I have never heard any satisfactory 
reason assigned for his singing on the ground. It 
is not the weather, for it happens when everything 
is favourable for flight. May it not be that he has 
done too much before on that day, and that he 
requires a rest, which he cannot indulge in without 
doing somethiDg; he cannot sit and "glower frae 
him," so the best thing, in his estimation, is to 
sing? It is not the sky note, so far as regards 
volume; it is the same but aotto voce, thus giving 
his lungs a rest as well as his wings. What a 
wonderful structure is the little body I It is said 
that birds have more lung capacity than any other 
living creature, and the flight and song of this 
bird would alone go far to prove it. Such a 
power of muscle must be required for the constant 
wing action and the volume of song from the lungs, 
that it seems marvellous compared with human 
physical powers. Just fancy one of our queens of 

16 
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song — say Patti — singing one of her great airs and 
having to work a pump all the time. There 
would, I fear, be more shakes and quavers than 
were written by the composer. They are very 
fond of a dust bath, and when kept in a cage 
should have plenty of sand and rough gravel, and 
a fresh turf two or three times a-week. Another 
beauty of the lark is that he is a walker^ and how 
gracefully he does it. Most of our song-birds are 
jumpers — that ungraceful, sparrow-like way of pro- 
gressing. The titlark and wagtail walk, and the 
thrush and blackbird can both walk and jump. 
The latter is their most frequent style, but I have 
seen both blackbird and mavis run, and very likely 
the other members of the family can do so also. 
Albinos and other sports in colour are rare among 
larks. I once saw what was called a white one, 
but it was only a pale straw colour, not an albino. 
White feathers in tail and wings occur occasionally, 
as in most species of song-birds, and, I may add, 
among birds of all kinds. 
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THE GOLDFINCH. 

(FringiUa Cardudis.) 

*' Frae fields whaur Spring her sweets has blawn 
Wi' caller verdure o'er the lawn, 
The gowdspink comes in new attire, 
The brawest 'mang the whistlin' choir, 
That ere the sun can clear his eyne 
Wi* glib notes sane the simmer's green." Ferguson. 

This universal favourite is known in Scotland 
by various names, to wit, the " Goudie," Goldie, 
Gowd^ink, &c. An old song begins — 

''Nancy's tae the greenwood gaen 
To hear the gowdspink chatterin'." 

It is a common thing for people to say, especially 
regarding very young birds, that they chatter. 
It would be wrong, therefore, to suppose from the 
last words of the above couplet that the goldfinch 
is not master of sounds that are perfectly musical, 
and suflSciently attractive and engaging. The 
opposite is the case. Dear, delightful Nick Bottom, 
in the " Midsummer Night's Dream," says — ^^I have 
a reasonable good ear in music: let us have the 
tongs and the bones." For myself, I modestly 
make the same claim, especially as to bird music. 
The song of the goldie is not in the first rank, nor 
scarcely in the second, but it is certainly far above 
"chattering" his lively and happy disposition 
making his song seem sweeter than it really is. 
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The soberly dressed Red Linnet, Brown or Rose 
Linnet, or Lintie, as it is called in our own dear 
native tongue, excels goldie as a song-bird. 
The call-note of the lintie is one of the sweetest 
sounds in nature to my ear. His whole heart 
seems to be in it. But to return to goldie. In 
my trips to the country during the bygone 
summer in search of plants and birds, I was told 
several times by the country people in the out- 
lying parts that goldfinches were still to be seen 
in certain woods. I had some doubts about this, 
although I was willing to believe, and so I resolved 
to have a search for my old favourite. Accord- 
ingly one day early in October, when the weather 
looked quite settled, I started for a friend's house 
not very far from the woods where goldie was 
said to be found. On the following day I rea.ched 
the neighbourhood of the woods in question, and 
struck off by an old grass-grown road running 
through the most secluded parts of the wood. It 
was one of the finest days I ever remember. The 
sun shone bright and warm, with light clouds now 
and then passing and throwing their shadows ou 
the Grampians, of which I had a magnificent view. 
There was not a breath of wind, and as the sum- 
mer hum of insects and the singing of birds had 
ceased, the stillness was truly impressive. In 
walking along I carefully examined the heads of 
the spear or Scots thistle — the favourite food of 
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goldie — which grew plentifully all around. The 
downy heads were in perfection, waiting a breeze 
to waft them miles perhaps across the fields, 
one of Nature's means of sowing. After a long 
search I gave up all hopes of seeing a goldfinch. 
Not a head of thistledown had been touched, 
clearly proving that none were near. Who that 
has seen a goldfinch hanging on the head of 
a thistle with outspread wings and tail, in a 
falcon-like attitude, can ever forget the sight — 
the lovely crimson and yellow showing so beauti- 
fully in the bright sunshine, 'vsath the dark green 
of the thistle leaves as a setting. It is many 
years since I last saw such a picture, and I should 
gladly walk a dozen miles to see the same sight 
again. Though disappointed in my main object, I 
walked on and presently saw a cole tit fly across the 
road into an old lichen-covered spruce-fir. I walked 
on slowly, hoping 1 might see a golden-crested 
wren, for they are very often in company of the 
cole tit, and, sure enough, on looking up into the 
spruce, I saw several of these little gems hopping 
about in their usual restless fashion, as often head 
downwards under the branch as above it. They 
were too high to afford a very close inspection, but 
one curious thing I noticed was, that when a wren 
alighted on a branch near a tit, the latter at once 
hopped on to another branch, without being any- 
thing like frightened or ill pleased. The tits 
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seemed to yield like willing subjects to the " Little 
King or Kinglet," as his designation signifies— 
Regulas Cristatus. The shadows were lengthening, 
and, as I had a long walk before me, I was obUged 
to leave. Next day was, if anything, finer and 
warmer than the preceding. I went to another 
likely part for goldie on an old country grass-grown, 
rutty road with plenty of thistles, but I saw no sign 
that he had been in the neighbourhood. This road 
was bordered on both sides by high old whins and 
broom. Here I again witnessed a beautiful display 
of Nature's sowing. The day was intensely close and 
sultry, and the broom was covered with ripe pods, 
which went crack, cracking — quite a fairy fusilade 
— ^as I went along, the seeds hitting me in the 
face at almost every step. Again, as yesterday, I 
saw a cole tit fly out of an old whin bush, so I 
stood still and observed that other small birds were 
in the same bush. The road being grassy, I crept 
up very slowly and quietly, and was rewarded 
by seeing one of the most interesting sights I ever 
beheld. In the whin bush a wild rose had grown 
up, and here I found a whole family-gathering, so 
to speak, of golden-crests enjoying themselves in 
the bright and warm* sunshine. They were quite 
at home, not knowing that curious eyes were upon 
them. There were nearly a dozen of them — the 
parents and . the young no doubt, for those Uttle 
creatures have big- families. One I marked as the 
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paterfamiliaa, his crown was so bright, while most of 
the others were in immature plumage and not fully- 
moulted. What fidgety, restless things they are, 
never still for a moment, jerking about with that 
peculiar flirting of the wings and tail which all the 
warblers have more or less. I gradually got so near 
that I could have touched them with my walking- 
stick, and I saw them just as well as if they had been 
confined in a cage. Here again I observed their 
unquestionable supremacy over the cole tits. Some 
of the latter were always near, but the moment a 
wren hopped near a tit, the tit at once betook him- 
self to another branch. I do not remember seeing 
this mentioned by any ornithologist, and I am sure 
I am right in my observations. I stood for nearly 
half-an-hour, but at last had to leave, which I 
did somewhat reluctantly, as such an opportunity 
for close study of their habits rarely occurs. I 
have often wondered how such little mites survive 
our severe winters. I have frequently seen them 
on Scots firs in the bitterest firosty days seeking 
food, which they appear to find in the rough bark. 
At night, doubtless, they creep into holes, which 
are plentiful in the trunks of old trees; and as 
they keep together in families until spring, a dozen 
may be in one nook, and so keep up a suJOficient 
amount of heat, yet many of them must perish 
every hard winter. Soon after leaving the wrens 
I came upon a cottage, at the corner of a wood, 
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with a tidy flower plot still gay with autumn 
flowers, and, while admiring, I saw a mistle- 
thrush fly out of a bush and perch himself upon a 
paling rail within seven or eight yards distance from 
where I stood. He had been feeding, as he again 
and again wiped and polished his bill, doubtless his 
own way of toothpicking. This is a very shy bird, 
and never before had I such a close inspection of 
him. Presently he flew off in great haste with the 
chuck, chuck of all the thrush family. There were 
other pleasant incidents in this autumn day. A 
lark would now and then rise and sing a short 
song without soaring to "heaven's gate," as they 
do in leafy Jime. These were young cocks, no 
doubt trying their voices. It was now time for 
me to turn homewards, which I did with a light 
foot, although I had walked many miles, but, as 
Autolycus says, 

''Your merry heart goes all the way, 
Your sad tires in a mile a." 

I must not forget to mention that during these 
two mellow autumnal days I foimd robins very plen- 
tiful, which added greatly to the pleasure of my 
rambles. It is a bird to be foimd almost everywhere, 
not in flocks, but only singly or in pairs, for he can 
bear no rival near his throne, and has invariably a 
^ little kingdom of his own, for which he will fight 
to the death should a rival invade it. Larks and 
linnets I was happy to find in fair numbers, also 
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the mavis (nearly exterminated in the frightful 
winter of 1880-1), I was glad to notice, seemed to 
be regaining his old position. Another mild winter, 
which I trust this one will be, and they will again 
be plentiful. In conclusion, referring to the gold- 
finch, it was fondly hoped by many that the 
Wild Bird Protection Act would be the means of 
again restoring to our woods this the most 
beautiful of our Scottish song-birds, but no one 
seems to know or care anything about it, and 
people who ought to set a better example kill, or 
order to be killed, in and out of season, the finest 
of our song-birds, because they will take a mouth- 
ful of the fruit that might not have been th^re but 
for their services in keeping down slugs, snails, and 
a variety of other insect pests besides. I plead 
especially for that glorious song-bird — "the mavis 
mild wi' mony a note." 
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THE BULLFINCH. 
(Loxia Pyrrhula,) 

The bullfinch is a most delightful bird, not so 
handsome in shape as some of his congeners, but 
his colour makes amends for all faults. Individual 
specimens vary greatly, however, in this. But his 
disposition is what makes him such a universal 
favourite — so gentle, pawkie, loving, and so tract- 
able. The piping bully, as taught by the 
Germans, is the most charming pet in existence, 
trained by kindness no doubt, for he is always so 
happy to see you — nodding his black head and 
twisting his tail from side to side, and winding up 
-with a kiss. The Germans must have a talent 
beyond ordinary in bird-training. The only piping 
bird I ever heard of to compare with theirs was 
trained by a weaver — or rather by his wife — near 
Perth. I had got the promise of one, but that 
season, in the only nest they took in hand, all the 
young turned out hens, which do not at all equal 
the cocks in musical talent, though they can be 
taught to do a little. Before next season the 
weaver was '* called away," and so I was disap- 
pointed. The natural song of our native bully is 
very pleasing, though not of much account music- 
ally speaking. I had one for many years that 
sung all through the winter. Even in the dark, 
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gloomy days of November he sung a sweet low 
song with some very beautiful contralto notes in it. 
He died at a good old age, lamented by all in 
the house. Poor bully, however, has a hard time 
of it in a wild state, hunted after by the bird- 
catchers at all times and seasons, and incessantly 
persecuted by his relentless foe, the gardener. No 
sooner does spring come in and swell the buds on 
the fruit-trees than those cruel sons of Adam wage 
war to the knife against him, shooting him without 
mercy for destroying the flower buds. Perhaps he 
may do a little harm in this way, but it is very 
doubtful. But allowing that he does, it would not 
cost more than a mere trifle to the children of 
some poor neighbour to scare him from the orchard 
during the short period of his temptation. The 
masters, in most cases, care for none of these 
things.. If finit is scarce, bully is blamed, in 
the same way that gamekeepers blame poachers 
for scarcity of game. So unreasoning is the 
gardener's hostility that one is tempted to wish 
that at least the insect department of the plagues 
of Egypt might descend upon him to soften his 
hardened heart. I observed, in a recent contro- 
versy on this subject, a gardener stated that his 
orchard was one year visited by a number of bull- 
finches, and that he had, notwithstandiDg, a very 
fine crop of fruit. Everyone who knows anything 
of fruit trees must be aware how very small a pro- 
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portion of the blossom is fertile or grows into fruit, 
therefore it is not easy to perceive how poor 
bully can do the harm laid to his charge. But, 
admitting it in part, surely a little trouble and 
expense might save the fruit and the poor birds' 
lives as well. They are very scarce in the Dimdee 
district now, though at one time plentiful. I 
remember a pair building in a garden in a goose- 
berry bush within less than half a mile of the High 
Street, and goldfinches nesting in the gardens 
close by the town. Unfortunately it is an easily 
caught bird. The call-note is so easily imitated 
by a skilful bird-catcher that a call-bird is 
unnecessary. They used to bring them by dozens 
to the market in the pairing time. On Satur- 
day evenings, in my young days, many were 
thus bought that by Monday were dead. The 
love fever was on them; they refused to eat, 
and died broken-hearted. The Wild Bird Act 
should have put an end to this wholesale 
murder, but I fear it has not, the reason being 
that it seems nobody's business to see that it is 
carried into effect. If the police were employed 
there would, doubtless, be a howl from the rate- 
payers, because, forsooth, they were taxed for pro- 
tecting birds, and, doubtless, reformers would arise 
willing to kill them and thus save money and the 
bother of protecting them. Such sentiments as these 
are calculated to kill, not birds alone, but all the 
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best feelings of our nature. I wonder how it will 
fare with birds when every man gets ''three acres 
of land and a cow." Surely happy times are at 
hand, when the State or Municipal tenant of the 
promised allotment will be ready to acknowledge 
the primary right of all God's creatures to live, 
even at the cost to him of an infinitesimal percent- 
age of the produce wherewith a generous common- 
wealth has so disinterestedly endowed him. 
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THE LINNET. 
(FringiUa Cannabina,) 

** 1 widna gie the lintie's sang, 
Sae merry on the whinnie lea, 
For a* the notes that ever rang 
Frae a' the harps o* minstrelsy." Anotu 

This is, I have always considered, peculiarly a 
Scottish bird, though found in the north of England, 
and his Scottish name is so much more pleasing to 
the ear — the " Lintie," or as styled by some of the 
Scottish poets, the Lintwhite or Lintquhite. A 
whinnie muir is his paradise, and wherever you 
hear a lintie's call or song you may be sure whins 
(gorse) are not far off. It is one of our best song- 
birds, and is so hardy that, either hand-reared 
or caught wild, he will live and sing for many 
years in a cage. It has nothing very striking in 
appearance to recommend it, but some of the old 
cocks have very rich tints of red on the head and 
breast — Whence the name of rose or red lintie ; but 
this colour almost always disappears in confinement 
after the first moult in a cage. I have preserved 
it, to a certain extent, by plenty of green food, 
and hangmg out in the open air as much as pos- 
sible, but not beyond one season. The song is a 
merry, cheerful one, unlike that of the robin, which is 
all a melancholy strain. A linnet concert, however, 
is what gives one a much higher idea of the bird 
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than any individual performance can. These " con- 
certs " may be heard in late autumn when they have 
got thoroughly moulted and the weather is good, 
food plentiful, and the days not yet too short, so 
that they have a good deal of spare time on hand. 
On a fine autumn day, on a large tree, — generally 
an elm or plane, they being more branchy than the 
ash and some others, — you may find (to keep within 
bounds) 150 to 200 linnets all singing their best, 
and for, perhaps, an hour or two, if not frightened 
by anything. It is a charming and wonderful per- 
formance, quite unlike anything to be heard in our 
bird world, for all our other song-birds are solo 
singersj though a dozen may be within hearing at 
the same time. In autumn, and at times in winter 
and early spring, there are fine days — days excep- 
tionally fine — which our forefathers called " weather- 
gaws," that is, weather too good for the season, 
indicating that it will be succeeded by a storm. 
The belief and name are still kept up by fisher- 
men and country people, and no wonder, for every 
observer of weather prognostics must be able to 
remember many such days to have been followed 
by bad weather. On such days in particular linnet 
concerts take place, and in proof of this I have 
heard some of the old weather-wise people in the 
country say, '* It will be a bad day the morn ; thae 
Unties are singin' ower weel." Besides this song, 
they have the most beautiful call of any bird I 
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know, and the bird-catchers know well the value 
of one with a fine call-note. They vary in this 
as in their song; and as the birds of one district 
surpass those of others, our Unties in Forfarshire 
are thought to be much superior to those in Fife, 
just across the Tay, and I quite believe it, itom 
the diflference I have noted in the songs of all 
birds in dijfferent parts of the country. In some 
parts, I am happy to say, linnets are still plentifdl, 
but whinnie muirs are gradually being taken in and 
of course they have to move ; but along the coast 
th^re are steep braes in many parts that never can 
be put under the plough, which will for long be 
the means of preserving this delightfiil bird. They 
prefer the whin to build in, but I once knew a 
nest in a garden close upon Dundee built in a 
raspberry bush. They, like most others, can 
accommodate themselves to their surroundings, and 
they love, when possible, to remain near where they 
were bred. Their food in a wild state is entirely 
seed, and so long as the ground is comparatively 
clear of snow, they do well. When heavy snow 
covers the grotmd, many are caught about farm 
yards with the simple riddle trap. I have taken 
them myself in this way with a handful of wild 
mustard seed to entice the poor hungry things. 
They are easily caught by bird-catchers with clap- 
nets and a good call-bird; and I am sorry to say 
that many of those brutal scoundrels, when they 
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have netted a flight, pull off the heads of the hens 
in order that they may not bother them again. 
Such scoundrels should be well flogged, Lintie, 
as I have said, is a hardy bird, and can be kept 
long in a cage; he will eat all the ordinary bird 
seeds, but nothing is better or so cheap a^ the 
seeds of the wild mustard, or charlock, as it is 
called in England, and well known in this quarter 
as "scaillies" — known to botanists as sinapis 
arvensis. 

As with larks, I think the wild bird caught when 
a year or two old is preferable to the hand-reared 
bird, for the same reason, that if other birds are 
near, sparrows for instance, he is sure to get his 
song spoiled. 

Like larks, they go in flocks after the breeding 
season is over; and a curious thing about these 
flocks is, that there are always a number of green 
linnets (Fringilla Chloris) mixed up with the red. 
What makes this remarkable is, that the summer 
habits and haunts of the two birds are very dif- 
ferent — the red bird breeding on the whinnie muir, 
while the green prefers the wooded country, hedges 
and gardens, even close upon towns. The food, 
however, of both appears to be the same, which 
their habit of associating together proves — ^where 
the one finds food the other does also. They 
are excessively fond of turnip seed, as also of 
colewort, kail, or cabbage seeds; and veiy many 
17 
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meet their death, where such seeds are grown, by 
the hands, or guns rather, of farmers and nursery- 
men. It is one of our latest birds in breeding, 
seldom building before May, the reason, no doubt, 
being the generally exposed nature of their favourite 
haunt on the whinnie muir. 

Next to the robin the linnet is the best of our 
few winter songsters, resuming again as soon as 
moulted. The wren ("Jenny") is often heard in 
winter. It will dart out of a hedge on to a low 
branch of a tree and pipe out its hurried clear trill 
two or three times and then disappear into the 
hedge. The hedge-sparrow also frequently sings 
in winter unless in very severe weather, and the 
dipper or water-ousel is often heard from the bed 
of the stream. These are all our winter song- 
birds in this quarter. 
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THE THRUSHES. 

" Now laverocks wake the merry mom 

Aloft on dewy wing; 
The merle in his noontide bowV 

Makes woodland echoes ring, 
The mavis mild wi* mony a note 

Sings drowsy day to rest; 
In love and freedom they rejoice, 

Wi* care nor thrall opprest." 



Bums, 



I am afraid to say how many years it is since 
I first read Bums' Lament of Mary while she lay in 
"prison Strang," but the above verses in particular 
struck my young mind so forcibly that I never hear 
the song of one of the birds named without their 
recurring to my mind. Burns, like Shakespeare, 
seemed to know and love birds and flowers intui- 
tively. The wildflowers especially are the poet's 
favourites. The thrush family is a clearly defined 
genus, and the different species are also distinctively 
marked. We have six in this country. Some re- 
main all the year round, while others leave us for 
a season. The ring-ousel comes from the south to 
breed, and leaves in autumn ; the fieldfare and red- 
wing come from the north to winter with us, and 
leave in spring. The song-thrush or mavis, and 
the blackbird or merle, are known to all whether 
observers of nature or not. Naturally I prefer the 
name "mavis" — the Scottish designation of this fine 
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bird. It is more euphonious than thrush or throstle; 
and for the same reason I prefer the fine old Scot- 
tish name of the blackbird, the "merle," though of 
French origin no doubt. It has fallen into disuse, 
however, and cannot now be recalled. Blackbird is 
such a common name that it suggests John Smith 
in feathers. But what's in a name? By any 
other he would sing as sweetly, but as a musician 
he cannot hold a candle to his cousin the mavis. 
He seems to be aware of this, and to soothe his 
wounded vanity he bullies the poor mavis — a shy, 
modest bird — ^whenever and wherever he gets the 
chance. I have watched them at aU hours and at 
all times of the year, and "blackie," as the boys 
call him all over Scotland, always makes a threa- 
tening run at poor mavis whenever he comes near. 
The thrush family is as free from vices as any 
family of birds can possibly be. For at least ten 
months of the year their labour is all for ungrateful 
man's benefit ; and for the other two they take their 
lives in their hands (or claws), taste finit, and rmi 
the gauntlet of death. AVhat woe has happened to 
this weary world, to beast and body, by indulging 
this propensity, which, as Burns says — 

'* Gied this infant world a shog, 
Maist ruined &\" 

The blackbird is the most familiar of all ; he builds 
his nest within a yard of our doors. The " missus " 
will sit and look you in the face and never budge, 
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gazing at you with calm, dignified eye, as much as 
to say — " Get along with you ; it 's not genteel for 
gentlemen to look at ladies so engaged." I have 
several times known the blackbird make use of the 
same nest twice, but last year a pair brought up 
three broods in the same nest in the ivy at the back 
of our house, where servants, visitors, and errand 
boys were continually passing within a yard. They 
are so tame when unmolested that they just step 
aside in case the passer-by might tread on them. 
The mavis is of a more retiring disposition. You 
may hear the cock singing away merrily, and fancy 
his nest is over the way, when all the time it is 
close by, more cunningly hid than the blackbird's. 
The first intimation that he has taken up house 
under your nose is seeing the young running about 
and their parents feeding them. They are beautiful 
even then, which cannot be said of all young birds, 
most of which are dowdy-looking things when they 
leave the nest. Young larks, however, are lovely 
things, and so are- young robins with their spotted 
breasts. The song of the thrush is so well known, 
and has been so often described, that I need say 
nothing of it here. The blackbird's musical powers 
are small — a fine contralto voice, but limited in 
range, and the song monotonous. The mistle-thrush 
sings very early in the year; it has a powerful 
voice, but harsh, and the song, wild and rugged, is 
given out fi:om the tallest trees, most firequently in 
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stormy weather. A pair or two build close by here 
at Broughty Ferry and rear their young, but most 
go farther north, and they are plentiful in the 
Highland glens. This is the largest of the whole 
family, looking almost as big as a cuckoo, and 
therefore the largest song-bird we have. His colour 
is poor, I may say dingy, in comparison with the 
others. They give up singing very early in the 
season ; it is rare to hear one after March. They 
build in trees as a rule, in the Scots fir or spruce, 
but I have found them on the ash, in the small 
branches which spring from the lower part of the 
trunk when the tree is left to grow in a natural 
state. I never saw it in a cage, but no doubt it 
has been tried and found wanting. Their call at 
once betrays them ; it is a harsh, loud " churr.'* 
The next best known is that fine fellow the ring- 
ousel, with his white vest, in which particular he 
resembles our old friend the dipper. Here arises a 
most important question, Which was the first 
ousel? To which belongs the prior claim to the 
name? Evidence would, as usual, be conflicting 
were we to summon witnesses into court. Were 
I judge I should decide in favour of the water- 
ousel. He is a native, always with us, and we 
know all about him and his forebears. Beyond a 
doubt the "summer lodger" — the ring-ousel — got 
his name from the white waistcoat he borrowed or 
imitated from the natives, for this is the only 
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resemblance in appearance or habits he bears to 
them. The ring-ousel frequents the wild rocky 
glens, situate far from the haimts of man. Rocks 
with stunted trees form his paradise. In such 
romantic solitudes you will here his " Chuck, chuck," 
and if you have eyes and ears worth the name you 
cannot fail to discover him perched on a tree, big 
stone, or rocky ledge. He alights, as all the family 
do, more or less characteristically. '\Anien his feet 
touch the rock or branch his head goes down and 
his tail goes up, as if he had lost his centre of 
gravity, but he recovers his position instantly and 
chucks away if your intrusion has in the least 
frightened him. His song I only heard once — ^in 
Glenisla, many years ago, while fishing. I knew 
at once it was something in the bird-song way that 
I had not heard before, so I laid down my rod and 
crept quietly towards the trees where he was 
singing. He saw me very soon, but I had a good 
sight of him before he flew off. The song was not 
very musical — resembling that of the mistle-thrush 
more than any other of the genus. I never was 
long enough in his haunts to have found his nest, 
so can neither describe it nor the appearance of the 
young. It is a very handsome bird in shape, and 
the marking is very imlike any other of the family. 
They disappear in September from this latitude. 
Dehghtfiil old Gilbert White was exercised a good 
deal about this bird, but he seemed at last to under- 
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stand its migrations. It is, like all the family, a 
great fruit-eater, but its depredations are confined 
to the wild fruits of the muir and mountain. 
Rowans form a great part of its food when nearly 
ripe, and in their season he regales himself with 
bearbenies, cowberries, blaeberries (whortleberries), 
cloudberries or avrons, &c., for eating which he does 
not run the risk of being shot down like his cousins 
in the low country. They leave in September on 
their joiu'ney to the south. The other two mem- 
bers of the family — the fieldfare and redwing — per- 
form their migrations in a directly opposite way. 
They come to us from the north in autumn, and 
leave us in spring for the high latitudes, within the 
Arctic Circle even. This, one would think, should 
make them quite able to bear our winters where 
zero is so very rare, but the redwing in particular 
is the first bird to succumb. Should the ther- 
mometer shew from 15 to 20 degrees of fi'ost 
redwings are found dead all over the country. 
The fieldfare also suffers, but he is more hardy 
than the redwing. The latter is a very pretty 
bird, the smallest of the family, and easily known 
from the marking from which he takes his name, 
and fi'om a whitish dash over the eyes. The field- 
fare, or "feltyfare," as it is called in some parts of 
Scotland, is known by the bluish scintillations of 
its plumage — a dark, curious sort of colour which 
suggests blue, but I doubt if colomists would agree 
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about this. Being only winter visitors, I can, of 
course, say nothing of their song and general habits, 
as I am only recording my own personal observa- 
tions. Considerably more information may be fomid 
in many good works on ornithology. While here, 
they seem to flock with their cousins that remain 
all the year, and to find their food in the same 
places, only, being very shy and retiring, they stand 
a worse chance than the blackbird and mavis. 
Before leaving the thrush family I must mention 
that one of the few pure albinos that I have seen 
was a mavis or song-thrush, as white as new fallen 
snow. It was many years ago, in autumn, that it 
came to om* garden, with its brothers and sisters, 
no doubt looking after fruit. My brother was a 
capital shot but he would not kill it, as the general 
barbarous custom is. We thought only of getting 
hold of it. In winter weather we might have 
succeeded, but at that season it was hopeless. At 
last he put in a small charge of gunpowder and 
about an ordinary charge of shot, using hempseed 
for lead, and fired at it in hopes of knocking it 
down stunned, but it did not, and in a day or two 
it disappeared, soon to fall no doubt to the weapon 
of some omnivorous slayer of everything beautiful 
and rare. I forgot to mention while on their food 
that in Scotland it used to be firmly believed that 
a plentifiil crop of wild fiiiits — the haw of the 
hawthorn in particular — ^foretold a severe winter. 
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and that Providence had therefore provided food 
in such abundance that our feathered Mends might 
manage to struggle through the miseries that frost 
and snow inevitably bring upon them. To be able 
to say whether the abundant crop and severe 
winter have always gone hand in hand, one would 
have required to have kept a record for say thirty 
or forty years. It is easy to imagine how such a 
belief arose among an observing, thinking, and 
religious people. AVhether correct or not it is a 
beautiful belief, and one hesitates to say anything 
that may tend to weaken it. I must, however, mention 
a most extraordinary exception, and it occurred so 
lately that many no doubt have also remarked it, or 
will remember it. In the summer of 1880 there 
was almost no hawthorn blossom all round here, 
and I heard of its scarcity in other quarters. 
Further on in that season I was in Peebleshire, and 
looked for haws on some large hedges which had 
been left untrimmed. I had a friend with me, and 
our search was rewarded by two haws on one stem. 
This proved that the scarcity extended further than 
our own district. No one who remembers the 
ensuing winter can ever forget the severe weather 
of 1880-81. It commenced towards the end of 
October and lasted, with varying degrees of sever- 
ity, often fearfully severe, until April had begun. 
Now here was a season with, I may say, literally 
no hawthorn fruit, and a winter of bitter frost, and 
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snow never off the ground for almost six months, 
I can remember a great storm in 1827, and then 
another of longer duration in 1838, and other severe 
ones since, but I remember none to compare to 
1880-81. I never heard how the crops of other 
food for the thrush family turned out in that year, 
as they are more indigenous in the north, such as 
the birdcherry, the rowan, &c. Vast numbers of 
birds died during that awfiil winter. The mavis 
in particular became almost extinct; I only heard 
one or two during the following summer. How 
the httle golden-crested wrens got through it I 
cannot imagine, but it must have been a severe 
time upon all our feathered favourites. 
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THE BUNTINGS. 

** Why come you so late, my bomiie wee bird, 
When the summer its course has run ? 
0, I built my nest in the north countrie, 
In the land of the midnight sun." Anon, 

This is a quiet, gentle, unobtrusive family. Not 
being dressed in gay colours, nor possessing high 
musical ability, they are content to be what they 
are and nothing more — a state of mind not so 
common among bipeds as it should be, hence the 
vexation of spirit to which the upsetting or wind- 
bag sort is justly subjected. The first and best 
known of all is the yite, or yellow-hammer 
(Emberiza Citrinella)^ a most extraordinaiy and 
unmeaning name for such a quiet, gentle bird. It 
is no doubt a vulgar corruption. This is one of 
the first birds that a child learns to know in Scot- 
land. It is a handsome bird, some of the cocks 
being exceptionally beautiftd. It is one of those 
wild birds that with age varies a good deal in 
plumage, some being much more gaily coloiu*ed 
than others. Its song is known to every boy, and 
has been rendered into words in various forms, in 
much the same way as the ringing of bells have 
been translated. One bell I remember when a boy 
was made to say, "Lint and tow" (flax and its 
refuse or dressing), and another of more pro- 
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noiinced tone boldly rung out, "Davie, Davie, pay 
your debt." As the old Scots proverb hath it, 
"The bell clinks what the fool thinks," conse- 
quently there has always been much diversity in 
the translations. By the same rule of interpreta- 
tion, the yite in England is made to say, "A great 
deal of bread and no chee-e-e-se " ; in Scotland on 
the other hand, he sings, "Yite, yite, yite yee, gin 
ye harry my nest Til dee-e-e." The bird gives out 
its querulous notes in a drowsy, melancholy sort of 
way, seated for choice on the top of a closely- 
trimmed hawthorn hedge, or on a paling, or top of a 
wall, seldom on a tree. It is one of the very last 
to give up its song. I have frequently heard it near 
the end of August when all other birds but the 
robin and wren are silent. This is because it is a 
late breeder, and has eggs or yoimg later than 
any other of our native birds. It builds, in grassy 
banks or low bushes, a coarse but comfortable nest, 
with four or five irregularly blotched eggs. The 
hen, when frightened from her nest, shows very 
strongly the habit which many other birds have 
of pretending to be disabled, and flutters away in 
such an apparently helpless state that boys forget 
all about the nest and run to catch her; but as 
soon as she has drawn them away from the nest 
she gets up and flies away all right. It is a very 
quiet, harmless bird, most beneficial to the farmer 
in summer, for it is almost entirely an insect feeder. 
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I do not remember ever seeing them fight with 
each other or with any other bird. The awful 
winter of 1880-81 almost exterminated them, but 
now they seem to have recovered. After the breed- 
ing season is over and insect food fails they take 
to the fields and stubbles in search of stray oats, 
wild mustard, &c., and, in severe weather, to 
stackyards, along with linnets and other birds. 
The favourite sleeping ground is among turnips, 
which afibrd good shelter as long as they are 
not laid down by fi'ost, in which case they go into 
rough pastures or grassy banks. Next there is 
"the black-headed bunting" {Emberiza Schcenicltts) 
or, as it is called in Forfarshire, the coalhood. 
It is only a summer visitor here, going south into 
England in autumn, where it is found all the winter 
months. The cock is a handsome bird, with his 
black head and throat, white collar, and reddish- 
brown body. It frequents rivers and loch sides 
among the reeds and sedges, where it builds its nest, 
but I have foimd it some distance fi:om the water 
several times in a tall tuft of the common rush. I 
do not remember ever having seen a bird's nest in 
a broom bush, nor do birds perch upon the broom. 
Its peculiar formation is not very suitable for either. 
I have, however, frequently found the coalhood 
among broom, but what may be the attraction I 
cannot tell. His song is poor, not even so good 
as his yellow cousin the yite, only a few disjointed 
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harsh notes, but I Uke to hear it, having long 
been associated in my mind with pleasant rural 
memories. In its other habits and mode of feeding 
it resembles the yellow-hammer. The next of the 
family which is very common here is the com 
bunting (E. Miliaris). This is a plain, clumsy- 
looking bird, very soberly dressed, and possessing 
a very poor song, short, but not sweet, uttered 
from* a tree or hedge, or if a telegraph wire is 
near he seems to prefer it to any other perching 
place. They build, in a pasture field or on a grassy 
bank at the edge of a field, a rough, coarse-look- 
ing nest. Like its yellow cousin, it is a late breeder, 
and therefore sings late. When it rises it does so 
in rather an awkward manner, with its legs hang- 
ing, only managing to pull them up after flying 
for some distance. Though a stout, hardy-looking 
bird, it goes off south in severe winters. It is not 
always migratory, for I have seen it here all the 
winter in a mild season. Then we have the snow- 
bunting (E, Nivalis), called also snow-flake, snow- 
flight, and various other names. This is the prettiest 
and most lively bird of the family. It is a northern 
bird, and we see it here only in late autumn and 
winter, in flocks, at first on the high groimds, such 
as the top of the Law of Dundee, where it seldom 
fails to appear in October. They fly about in a 
curious sort of way, uttering a sweet call-note, and 
showing the white of the wings and tail. When 
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on the ground they run like larks, not by jumps, 
as the other buntings do. It is pretty certain 
that they do breed in the high mountains in the 
north of Scotland. In the far north its principal 
food in spring is said to be the buds of the purple 
mountain saxifrage (S. oppositifolia). Seeing they 
can find these on some of our mountains in plenty, 
it is very likely that a few may breed and remain 
all the year in Scotland. They varj'- much in 
plumage, according to age. This bird has been 
seen two thousand feet above the line of perpetual 
snow, where no other living creature apparently 
can exist. 
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THE CHATS, &c. 

The stonechat (Sylvia Ruhicola) is a beautiful bird, 
though, hke the rest of the family, not much of a 
singer. I have never heard its song except shortly 
after its arrival here in spring and dming the 
courting season. It is not, strictly speaking, a 
migratory bird, but it sometimes leaves this quarter 
in autumn, no doubt going farther south. The song 
is short, and not loud enough to be heard at any 
distance. Their call-note, however, goes on inces- 
santly "Chat, chat," very like the sound produced 
by chipping two stones together, and it increases 
in frequency and volume should any one go near 
their haunts in the breeding season. They frequent 
the links along the coast where there are whins, 
among the grassy roots of which they build their 
nests. I have not been able to make sure if they 
breed more than once, but it is likely they may 
have two broods. The young are plain-looking 
things ; they do not get the gay colours of the 
parents until next spring. Some of the old cocks 
are very beautiful in the early part of the season. 
The hen is not so highly coloured as the cock. 
There was one on the links of St Cyrus, Kincardine- 
shire, that I may say I got acquainted with. The 
locality is rich in scarce wild plants, and I was some- 
times there two or three days poking about in a quiet 
18 
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way. This bird seemed to think I was after no 
mischief, and would come quite close, chat, chatting 
away in a milder and more subdued sort of way 
than usual. I sat down one hot day to rest, and 
he came quite close to me, flitting from the top of 
one whin to another, so that I had a closer exa- 
mination of the bird than I ever had before. I 
would know that bird again, and I daresay he 
would know me, and I hope to give him a call 
soon, for, if alive, he is sure to be at the same place. 
The whinchat (S. Rubetra) is first cousin, as we say 
here, or cousin-german to the stonechat, very like him 
in habits, haunts, and food, and also in the call-note. 
So much alike are they in the last particular that on 
the evidence of hearing alone I would hesitate to say 
which bird it was, though in the case of all our other 
common birds I could immediately recognize them 
by their call-note, from the metallic chink of the 
shilfa or chaflBnch to the unmusical chii-p of the 
wagtail. Though not so gay in colouring as the 
stonechat, it is fully more graceful in shape, being, 
I think, longer in feather and more slender. It is 
also a shyer bird. I never could get upon the 
same easy terms with it as the stonechat. You can 
get pretty near it on occasions, but it always seems 
to say, " I'm not sure about you at all." It is a 
migratory bird, generally appearing early in April, 
and nesting, similarly to the stonechat, about the 
roots of whin bushes. I have heard some people 
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Bay that they build in rabbit holes, but 1 think this 
is a mistake. I have certainly seen them fly out 
of rabbit holes, just as I have seen partridges and 
other birds do, but they were there no doubt in 
search of food. As to its song, I never heard it. 
As to breeding, it will have, I believe, like most 
migratory birds, two nests in a season, but, being a 
town dweller, I could not study the bird as I should 
have liked to do when nidifying. The cock and 
hen differ very little from each other. I have never 
known either to be kept as cage-birds. The wheat- 
ear (Sylvia (Enantlie) is also a chat in most of its 
habits. It is known in this county and also in 
Fifeshire as the " stane clocliret," and in some other 
part of Scotland as the " stane chacker." It is a 
truly migratory bird, arriving here in April. It 
mostly frequents the wildest parts of the country, 
nowhere numerous, but widely diffused. It has a 
curious habit of flying before one on the roadside, 
allowing you to get within twenty or thirty yards, 
and then flying forward, perching on successive 
stone walls or rocks, perhaps for half a mile, and 
then it takes a wider flight and comes back behind 
you, no doubt pleased that it has seen the enemy 
across the borders. They build in dry stone walls 
or under rocks in the heathery moors. I have 
found them in both those nesting places. Though 
I have been familiar with this bird all my life, it 
Avas only last spring that I heard its song. I was^ 
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sitting on the wall of the "Aiild Kirkyard" of St 
Cyrus looking, as I had often done before, at the 
grave and monument of poor Beattie, the author of 
"John o' Amha'," dear to all the "bodies o' Angus" 
and "men o' the Meams," when I heard a sort of 
attempt at bird music that I had not heard before. 
My eyes not being so sharp as they were forty to 
fifty years ago, I put on my "far-seein' specs," 
and to my great delight I foimd that a pair of 
wheatears were telling each other the old, old 
story upon the gravestones of the departed godly 
men and honest women sleeping below in their 
narrow beds. To tell the truth, it was not much 
of a song, but, under the circumstances, I thought 
it delightful. The rocky cliffs close by afforded 
ample facilities for nesting. The cock and hen 
differ so little in plumage that I never could 
say which was which. Though apparently few 
in number they are widely distributed, and many 
must be bred if we consider the numbers that are 
caught in the south of England to be eaten by 
the lark-devouring Southrons. They are taken in 
autumn when flocking on the Downs before leaving. 
Their food is similar to the other chats, all being 
soft-billed birds. It is more shy than the stone or 
whin-chat, ha^ang apparently a confirmed suspicion 
that you are after no good so far as it is concerned. 
While on the birds of the wild muirland, I may men- 
tion the marsh pipit (Alanda Pratensis), or "heather 
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cheeper" as it is called here. "Heather peep" I 
believe it is named in some parts, which is a more 
suitable name, for its constant call is a melancholy 
"Peep, peep." You will hear it in the wildest 
bleak muirs, where not a bird unless a grouse is to 
be seen. No wonder his call suggests that the 
poor bird is unhappy, for in Scotland I think no 
bird is so frequently made a cuckold of by that 
mysterious bird the cuckoo. The nest of the pipit 
is easily discovered among the heather by the 
cuckoo. The latter is not forced, as in some cases, 
to carry her egg either in mouth or foot to get it 
into this poor dupe's nest. In the Highland glens 
in May the call of the cuckoo is heard everywhere, 
and they seem far more numerous than in the low 
country. I have lain for hours on a hillside watch- 
ing the poor little cheeper feedtag one of those 
great hungry young usurpers, flapping its wings 
and constantly calHng "More, more." This of 
course was after it had left the nest, previous to 
which it had thrown out to die the lawful family 
of the poor cheepers. It is one of the most wonder- 
ful sights to see those two little birds toiling from 
daybreak till sunset feeding this huge hungry 
creature, almost ten times their own size — for they 
continue to feed it until it looks as large as the 
real parents. I do not think there has yet been 
any satisfactory solution of this extraordinary and 
unnatural manner of breeding adopted by the 
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cuckoo. Some say it is because the old birds must 
go early, and cannot wait for the young, as food 
of the sort they require fails at a certain time. 
How, then, are the young cuckoos to live when they 
are forced to find food for themselves? They must 
remain for a considerable time to get into full 
plumage and gain strength of wing to enable them 
to undertake the long journey to the south. Their 
food during this time is no doubt the same as the 
old birds, so that the latter need not have gone 
on that account, unless we accept the absurd sup- 
position that this food would be insufficient to 
supply the wants of both old and young. The 
truth is, that the cuckoo is still a mystery, literally 
a *' wandering voice," as Wordsworth happily de- 
scribes him. The poets have occasionally mentioned 
the cuckoo, but none so beautifully from both a 
poetical and ornithological point of view as Michael 
Bruce of Kinneswood, Kinross-shire, in his " Ode to 
the Cuckoo." When I was at school it used to be 
in all the " Collections " and " Readings," and should 
be so still, for it is a " gem of purest ray serene." 

" Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year," 

are lines that never fail to recur when I hear the 
cuckoo, though it is now fully an average Hfetime 
since I first read and appreciated the natural sweet- 
ness and simplicity of the poem. There is no need 
to describe this bird — our literature overflows with 
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it, and we have it done to perfection long ago by 
the Swan of Avon, who calls it the "plain-song 
cuckoo grey." The master-touch is here. A page — 
a volume could not improve it ! I once got a young 
one sent me from the country, taken from a hedge- 
spaiTow's nest. I kept it alive for about three 
weeks only; want of proper food no doubt caused 
its death. I have heard of them being kept aUve 
over the winter, but this must happen in very few 
instances indeed. The migratory fever, the pining 
for the sunny south, in short the enforced "winter 
in its year," soon breaks the heart of the mysterious 
wanderer. 
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THE GOATSUCKER. 

This very curious bird is known also as the fern 
owl and night-jar or churr fCaprimuIgus Europoeus), 
It is a migratoiy bird, and is only seen here for 
three or four months in summer when breeding. 
It is a peculiar bird both in appearance and habits. 
The plumage is not bright coloured, but a sober 
groimd colour spotted and barred with black and 
brown, or reddish brown, which makes the plumage 
look beautiful when closely inspected. The belief 
as to whence it derives the name of goatsucker has 
been long reckoned a fable. It was long held that 
it sucked the milk from the goats during the night, 
likely from its habit of frequenting the goat pens 
in search of food, for it is insectivorous. Moths 
form a great part of its food, which may account 
for their crepuscular habits. It is a scarce bird in 
this quarter. I have seen it several times in its 
usual twilight hawkings after food, but once I had 
such a chance of seeing it as few writers on orni- 
thology seem to have had in this quarter. It was 
on the banks of the Ericht, a Perthshire river, just 
where it emerges from the Highlands to assume 
the character of a low country river. I was re- 
turning from an unsuccessful fishing excursion, 
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leaving the river in disgust and plodding along iji 
a moody sort of humour, which only an angler can 
understand, when I was wakened from my reverie 
by the flight of a pretty large bird that came out 
of the wood, or strip, as we say in Scotland, or 
belt, in England, which skirted the roadside. It 
was about four o'clock in the afternoon of a grey 
autumn day, while the sun was still high, but not 
shining brightly. What caused it to be so early 
abroad I could only imagine. Perhaps it had had 
a fit of nightmare and wakened up in a flutter, and, 
seeing the dull sky, concluded that it was time to 
be off*. When it found out its mistake it might 
think that it was hardly worth while to go back 
to bed again, so made up its mind to have a look 
around till those silly moths came forth. I stood 
still the moment I saw it. I at once knew the bird, 
which alighted upon the top rail of a paling at 
the roadside; not across, as other birds do, but 
along the rail. They rest on palings, walls, and 
branches, but do not perch, not having the powers 
of a perching bird. I moved on, as I always 
do in such cases, with a gliding motion, for 
any sudden or quick movement frightens bird 
or beast, in either a wild or domesticated state. 
In this way the bird went before me for fully 
half a mile, making a short flight, and then squat- 
ting on rail, wall, or thick branch, and waiting until 
I got quite close to it, when it looked at me 
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steadily with its large black, or at least very dark 
coloured, eyes. The flight was as noiseless as an 
owl's, though it appeared to be able to turn very 
sharply when avoiding some of the low branches 
in the Une of its flight. I could distinctly see the 
stout bristles placed on the under edge of the 
upper mandible, pointing downward and slightly out- 
wards. The mouth, or gape, is very large. At last 
he flew away, having seen me off his beat. Very 
likely he had a wife and family near where I first 
saw him, or he might have come along only to 
gratify his cm'iosity. I heard no jar or chun* ; per- 
haps he did not think of it, not being engaged at 
his regular evening's work. I have never seen its 
nest, which is said to be merely a hollow on the 
ground under trees, in which it lays from two to 
three eggs; but the bird is so scarce that I have 
met veiy few who have ever seen it at all. They 
are plentiful in the south of England, but less 
numerous further north. The middle toe or claw, 
which is serrated on the edge and below, seems 
to have puzzled naturalists as to its use. The 
most common belief is that it is to hold its food, 
but this explanation is not satisfactory. Why not 
at once open its wide mouth and swallow moth 
or beetle? The real reason I take to be that not 
having the power, like hawks and owls, of eject- 
ing the indigestible parts of its food, it must 
therefore subject it to a process of dressing before 
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being " eaten raw," by puDing off the wings of 
the large moths and the thick coat of fur-like 
material, which most of them possess, as also the 
wings .and wing-cases of larger beetles. The 
serrated toe, it is easy to imagine, must be of 
assistance in such an operation. As a proof that 
those parts of their food are indigestible, I was 
one fine summer gloaming watching the flicker- 
ing flight of a ghost moth (Hepialus Humuli) 
from my bedroom window. It was hovering 
above the grass, perhaps fifteen or eighteen inches 
above it, its movement reminding one of the 
flickering flame of a candle in the open air on a 
quiet evening. A cat had also been watching it, 
and before I noticed it was within springing dis- 
tance — ^which all the feline family can calculate to 
a nicety. She then made a spring, and for ever 
laid that poor ghost. She then lay down with it 
in her paws as if it had been a young mouse. 
She first tore off the wings, and then apparently 
gave it a further dressing, then clearing away 
some of the fluffy matter which had stuck about 
her mouth, she swallowed the mutilated carcase. 
If puss thought those parts bad for digestion, I 
think we may conclude that the goatsucker is of 
the same opinion. The bristles at the corners of 
the mouth must be used to assist in this dressing 
operation, though the precise part they play has 
not been clearly ascertained. This interview with 
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the goatsucker threw all the day's bad luck in 
fishing out of mind, and I walked the few miles 
I still had to go as lightly as if I were fresh 
firom breakfast and just beginning the day. I had 
seen what was more uncommon than a good day's 
fishing, and it was more reward to me than all 
the fiiU creels that ever I bore upon my shoulders. 
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THE WATER. OUSEL, &c. 
(CineluB AquaticuaJ, 

This bird is universally known in this part of 
Scotland as the water-craw or crow. The name 
dipper, I think, has arisen fi:om their constant habit 
of dipping their heads up and down when sitting 
on a stone, rather than from the washing and 
diving. The action suggests that it is trying to 
dip its head in the water. It is found almost 
everywhere, on the banks of every little burn as 
well as on the large rivers if the locality is retired 
enough to afford seclusion for breeding, which they 
do very early, as I have found their nest as early 
as March. It is a very interesting bird, and is 
besides a very good song-bird, though many 
country people who live where they are plentiful 
are not aware of this. When fishing, some years 
ago, I was one spring day Kstening to one singing 
when a salmon fisher asked what kind of bird it 
was. I told him, " Well," he replied, " I ha'e been 
a' my days on this water, an' I never kenned that 
the water-craw cu'd sing." If the stream is wide 
you will hear the song from the other side, and if 
you run your eye along the base of the opposite 
bank you -will be able to pick him up by his white 
waistcoat, sitting on a stone close to or in the 
water. The song is somethiag of the same charac- 
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ter as the linnet's, though coarser and stronger, 
but when heard at a Httle distance, with the accom- 
paniment of rushing water, the effect is very pleas- 
ing. It is amusing to watch them dipping and 
washing themselves. They remain imder water, 
inin along the bottom, and come up at a consider- 
able distance. I have looked down upon them 
from a high bank on a fine day when the water 
was clear, and noted that when running on the 
bottom the wings were worked by quick short 
strokes, no doubt to assist in keeping them under 
water. They always appear to go up stream, and 
when they rise they flirt their wings and dip and 
splash like a duck, for notwithstanding their feet 
have not the slightest appearance of web, they 
can swim fairly. Some naturalists say that they 
use the wings only when under water, but in this 
I think they are mistaken. From my own obser- 
vations I am quite sure the bird was on the 
bottom, and no doubt using its legs, though it 
was impossible to see them in action. It is 
natural to suppose that in going against stream 
they would make use of both legs and wings. I 
would go further, and say that they progress by 
the use of the legs only, and that the wings are 
used to keep under water, otherwise from the light 
and buoyant body pecuKar to birds the bird would 
at once rise to the surface. When they do rise to 
the surface they come up with a bound, just as 
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cork does when held under water and then let go. 
I have observed this style of rising in other diving 
birds. Those having web feet no doubt keep under 
in another way, as I have often observed with ducks 
in a mill lade. They build a large dome-shaped 
nest in the bank, generally a;bove a deep part of 
the river not easily accessible. I have seen them 
build in a hole in the masonry of a mill lade. The 
most unlikely place that I ever knew was on a 
window-sill above the lade where it came from the 
wheel. It was built in the comer, and was a most 
beautiful piece of workmanship, just as if a bee-hive 
had been cut to fit into it. The material was 
chiefly the common moss, or "fog," as it is locally 
called, the roof being thickly thatched with a 
mixture of grass leaves hanging over to carry 
oflf the rain. The entrance was at the bottom, 
on the sill. The window was what is called a 
blind one, not glazed, but filled up by a wooden 
board. I saw them building, but those feathered 
pests, the sparrows, tried to take advantage 
of the industry of others by driving off the 
builders, just as they often do with swallows* 
In one case they succeeded, but the last nest 
I saw in the same situation only this spring the 
sparrows were beaten off by the kind-hearted 
miller, who gave them no quarter when he found 
them near, so I hope the dippers were able to 
rear a family undisturbed. By going quietly about 
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for a day or two they got quite used to me. and 
I got on such friendly terms with them that I 
could approach quite close to them. One day I 
got within three or four yards of the cock. We 
stared at each other for at least five minutes, and 
I then observed what I never could have done at 
a greater distance, that in winking the true eyelid 
was not used, but a pure white membrane came 
over the eye, perhaps every two or three seconds, 
like a white flash. This is a provision of nature, 
perhaps, for special use when under water; but 
there is a true land bird — the common magpie — ^in 
which I have observed the same white membrane 
or false eyelid coming over the pupil, not nearly 
so frequently, however, as in the case of the water- 
ousel. Many forest birds have also this membrane, 
it is said, to protect the eye. The water-ousels 
seem to remain in pairs during the winter, and I 
have a strong impression that they, on occasions at 
least, breed in autumn, judging from many years' 
close observation of them during the salmon fishing 
season in September and October. Like many other 
birds it is the victim of ignorance, being shot by 
keepers and others as a devourer of salmon and 
trout spawn. Perhaps it does indulge a little in 
this way, but then only for a short time. During 
the greater part of the year the ousel's food is the 
larvae of various sorts of flies that feed almost ex- 
clusively on spawn, and so numerous are they 
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that but for the ousels they would devour most of 
it. The cock and hen are very much alike in ap- 
pearance seen by the burn-side, but when closely 
examined the cock is found to be slightly more 
decided in colour and stouter built. Though ap- 
parently a bird not made for flying high or to great 
distances, it has still considerable power of wing," 
for it will at times fly along the surface of the 
water as far as the eye can reach, just skimming 
the surface in a straight, unwavering line, and then 
rest on the water ; they are so close to it through- 
out the flight that it cannot be said they drop 
upon it. It seems a very quiet, happy sort of bird. 
I never saw them flghting among themselves nor 
with other birds, nor have I ever seen any sports 
as to colour nor an albino among them. I never 
knew of one being reared or kept in confinement, 
nor did I ever hear of a hawk killing one. 



While on the river side it is impossible to ignore 
that constant companion of the angler, 

THE SANDPIPER. 
(Totanus Hypdkucus,) 

Like the water-craw it is almost everywhere. 
In some parts of Scotland it is called the sand 

19 
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laverock, but in this neighbourhood it used to 
have a familiar pet sort of name, "Tibbie Fithie." 
Tibbie, I should perhaps explain, is the famiUar 
form of Isobel, at one time in common use over a 
great part of Scotland. "Tibbie Fowler o' the 
Glen " and " Tibbie, I hae seen the day " will at 
once settle the point to any Scotsman's satis- 
faction. There is a stream not far off called the 
Fithie, which used to be a very nice trout stream, 
from which I have taken many speckled beauties. 
As the name of the bird is local, it possibly was 
first given by some of the old race of indigenous 
Scotsmen, now dying out or dead, whose every- 
day speech was full of metaphor and often of 
poetry. The sandpiper is truly a bird of passage, 
coming in spring and leaving in autumn before 
the "sere and yellow leaf" appears. I like it, 
and yet it is a restless, unhappy-looking creature, 
with its everlasting ""Whee, whee," and its equally 
everlasting motion of bobbing and flitting about. 
You do not find it on the deep sedgy streams 
where big trout " most do congregate," but on 
the rushing, rapid burns and streams of the 
"Hielands," those with a wide shingly bed in dry 
times, which is fully occupied when the "spirit of 
the waters" is vexed and the spate claims all 
and often more than the accustomed road to the 
sea. On the banks of such streams the sandpiper 
is plentiful, and there it has its nest. I cannot 
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Bay builds its nest, for I have often found it 
among the small, smooth, water-worn stones at the 
outside edge of this generally dry but dangerous 
ground — a mere hole scratched by the feet of the 
bird. Still it is a "thing of beauty" in the stony 
desert; the four eggs, pear shaped, prettily laid 
down, the small ends inwards forming a figure 
something like a Maltese cross. The eggs are 
big considering the size of the bird. The nest, 
eggs, and arrangement, allowance being made for 
size, are very like the curlew's or whaup's. The 
sandpiper lives on the insects found above water 
and among the stones at the edges of the stream. 
The stone-fly, for example, must rejoice his heart 
when in season. It can run like a hare, but 
"Sandie" can run faster, and gobbles him up. 
The stone-fly is found just between the "wet and 
the dry," and is a capital bait for anglers who 
think only of filling the basket. In a certain 
stage, I believe, it is called the "creeper" by 
southern anglers. The sandpiper is a gentle, 
graceful, harmless creature, but all this does not 
save it fi:om being often wantonly shot by those 
cruel, heartless people whose sole aim seems to 
be to deprive harmless, happy creatures of life. 



It is almost impossible to take leave of the 
19a 
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angler's companions without saying a word or 
two on 

THE OYSTER-CATCHER OR SEAPIE. 
(Hematopus Ostralegus.) 

Oyster-catcher is, I fear, a misnomer, for I 
doubt much if he ever tastes them. Mussels are 
far more likely to be his food on the sea shore. I 
was quite surprised on looking into a work on 
British Birds to find it stated that sometimes, but 
very rarely, they are found a good many miles 
inland. I should say the writer had never himself 
been many miles inland. I have been pretty far 
inland, and never without seeing the sea-pie under 
certain conditions, which are — a pretty large stream 
with considerable flats, subject to flooding, and 
partially covered with bushes and tufts of coarse 
grasses. In such places I never missed seeing 
him with his orange tawny bill, and hearing his 
rather irritating piping or whistling. They keep 
** fooling around," as the Americans say, until you 
get "riled," and wish them — at the seaside. 
They breed in such places, but I never had time 
to look for their nests. It is a handsome bird, 
however, and very wary, not easily shot by the 
cruel slayer of everything with feathers. As soon 
as the breeding season is over they leave for the 
seaside. 
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I will only shortly mention another bird well 
known to the angler, but to discover it we must 
leave the haunts of the sea-pie and come down into 
the flat low country to one of the winding slow 
streams, not common in Scotland, where water- 
lilies, reeds, and rushes grow in abundance. Here 
we are sure to find that curious, gentle, half- 
domesticated bird, the water-hen, or moor-hen, a 
stupid name, for they are never found on muirs, 
in Scotland at anyrate, but always near water. I 
have found them a short distance up into the 
fields, but if alarmed they at once fly to the water 
as a place of safety. They have a queer jerking 
motion in the water, which on land is still more 
marked with their queer carriage and raised up tail. 
On ponds near houses I have seen them almost 
as tame as poultry if not annoyed. I have often 
seen them with their chicks swimming leisurely 
away when disturbed to the other side to hide 
among the reeds or other aquatic plants, and once 
on the river Isla I saw one swim across with two 
of its young on its back. I have often found 
their nests in a tuft of the common iTish or among 
the reeds, and sometimes in an arn (alder) bush, 
very common on such streams. Though it be- 
longs to the waders, it is not uncommon to see 
it up among the branches of the low am trees. 
It is a constant resident with us all the year 
round, a most gentle, harmless creature, yet often 
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wantonly and brutally shot, thougli it is of no 
UBe for the table. The coalhood and sedge 
warbler are also constant companions of the 
angler on such streams, but I think I have re- 
ferred to them before. There used to be another 
that occasionally gladdened the eyes of the bird- 
loving angler — ^a living gem — ^the kingfisher, or 
halcyon of the old writers, the most tropical- 
looking bird in Britain. Seen for the first time 
by an observing angler ill-informed in ornithology, 
he would naturally imagine that some foreigner 
had lost its way, or that it had escaped fi-om con- 
finement. But it is a native, and a hardy one too, 
remaining all the year round. They used to 
frequent a small trouting stream within a couple 
of miles from where I write. I have seen them 
on a fine sunny summer evening sitting on a 
dead branch — a favourite perch — overhanging a 
stream or pool, watching their prey of young 
trout or minnow, darting like lightning into the 
water, and, if successful, returning to their perch 
to kill and swallow the fish. Eveiy movement in 
the sunshine made them look as if studded with 
gems; azure blue and green being the prevailing 
coloui-s, with the purest metallic lustre, running 
off into orange and white. Now you may look 
for them in vain. They are shot down wantonly, 
or for a few feathers for fly dressing, or, most 
horrible of all, to deck the bonnet of some fine 
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lady, who, it is to be hoped, wears such things 
thoughtlessly. Many of the most lovely birds from 
all quarters of the world are annually slaughterjed, 
and some kinds have even become extinct. Pro- 
tection laws are of little or no use. The only 
hope is that the ladies will come to see that such 
a reprehensible fashion is a relic of barbarism. I 
wish I could say something to convince them, but 
fashion will resist the most eloquent appeals to 
head and heart, yet I hope my poor pleading will 
not be entirely without eflfect. I would feel happy 
were I the means of saving the Kfe of even a 
single kingfisher, or a robin, for, shame to tell, 
even that hallowed bird is to be seen on "the 
very tapmost towering height o' Miss's bonnet," 
as disgusting a sight to me as the other creature 
immortalized by Bums. But to return to the 
• kingfishers. The only river where I have had 
good opportunities of studying them was on the 
Earn in Perthshire. They would frequently flash 
past up or down stream. I had salmon fishing for 
some years there, and saw a good many scarce 
birds and plants. One very fine afternoon — by far 
too fine for fishing — I was lying on the bank, 
just like " Jock the laird's man, glowering frae me," 
when I saw a kingfisher come up the river. He 
had evidently been successftd, and had dined well, 
for he settled himself on a dead branch overhanging 
the river, and very composedly went to sleep. I was 
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BO motionless that even his sharp eyes did not per- 
ceive me. I looked at him for at least one hour, 
and then, I am not quite sure, but following his 
example, I winked the proverbial "forty winks," 
and when I awoke, lo ! he was gone. I knew all 
the keepers, and lost no opportunity of begging 
them not to shoot them. They promised largely, 
but their promises, I fear, were of the pie-ciiist 
kind. Here I also had a fine opportunity of 
studying the herle (heron). You would either hear 
his wild, eldritch cry overhead or see him stand- 
ing in a shallow in a queer, indescribable attitude, 
or he would pass up or down with that grand 
flight which Christopher North pute into words 
so beautifully. But the heron is now getting a 
scarce bird. The shooting cad, "curse on his 
barb'rous art," does not lose a chance, and writes 
to the papers boasting of his mm-ders. The papers 
might do a good deal to stop this vile habit. I 
was verj^ glad to see lately that the Field had 
set its face against it by refusing to insert 
letters boasting of the slaying of rare and beau- 
tiful birds. Were this rule generally adopted 
and adhered to, the senseless practice would be 
soon stamped out. I think I have now ex- 
hausted the list of the more common birds seen 
by anglers, but there are many others which 
force themselves on the attention, the study of 
which will amply repay him who cares not so 
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much for a heavy basket as for some insight into 
Nature's ways. 

I have never actually seen the nest of the king- 
fisher, though I have seen it going in and out of 
the hole where it was, but being situated on the 
steep bank of a deep pool, I could not get at it. 
They have the power of disgorging the larger 
bones of the fish they eat, not being able to digest 
them, in the same way as the owls and hawks 
reject bones and feathers. The latter, however, 
have their "castings" done up into round hard 
balls of no further use, but the kingfisher makes 
its nest with the bones, not a nest in the usual 
style, but spread on the bottom of the hole to 
keep the eggs from contact with the cold ground 
or rock. I saw lately in a paper that in England, 
where kingfishers are still plentiful in many places, 
the keepers are shooting them down as destroyers 
of trout. No doubt they do eat the young, but I 
cannot believe that they can do any appreciable 
damage unless they become more numerous than 
they have ever been in this country. Trout were 
more plentiful when kingfishers were seen on every 
stream. The hue-and-ciy against this beautiful 
bird, however, puts money in the keepers' pockets, 
as they sell at good prices either for stuffing, or 
for ornamenting "Miss's bonnet." Speaking of 
keepers, I have often been surprised at the ignor- 
ance of birds displayed by some of them beyond 
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what they were compelled to know of game. No 
occupation can afford a man better opportunities 
of knowing them, and yet I have frequently met 
with sensible, observant men, who no doubt were 
doing their work well, who knew almost nothing 
of birds outside the sphere of their special calling. 
What I wonder at is that, seeing they are con- 
stantly in the woods, muirs, and cultivated fields, 
they can avoid knowledge of every "bird of the air" 
found on their employers' estates. A few possess 
a good knowledge, but the majority I have met 
with know almost nothing of bird life beyond 
our most common species. The reason is that 
had they not by mere chance become keepers they 
would never have looked at a bird, not having 
been bom with the fancy or natural love for them. 
You will more frequently find this worship of Nature 
among working men in the crowded city than in 
the most beautiful parts of the country, where the 
people, as a rule, are extremely ignorant of the 
wonders spread so lavishly around them. The 
study of Nature's works leads directly to more in- 
telligent appreciation of the Almighty Power, to 
greater reverence for the Unseen Cause, to more 
sincere and heartfelt adoration of Nature's God, — 
in short, to higher and nobler ideas of rehgion 
than all the creeds can supply. 
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THE SEDGE WARBLER. 
(Sylvia ScUecaria.) 

In my " Rambling Notes," I mention this bird in a 
casual way. Since then I have had several oppor- 
tunities of observing it more closely, having spent 
the greater part of a day, when they were plenti- 
ful, in trying to make a closer acquaintance with them. 
It is not exactly a shy bird, for you can get very near 
it ; but it keeps, like many others of the family, in 
the heart of, or on the other side of the bush, and its 
movements are so quick, and it is so restless, that it 
is almost impossible to get a good steady look at it. 
With care and patience, however, I succeeded in see- 
ing a cock within a few feet, and of not only seeing 
him, but of observing him while singing. For such a 
" wee birdie," the power of his song is wonderful ; but 
we soon forget to think of that, and tq wonder at its 
variety — a truly polyglot song of many languages. 
The principal theme or motif -puts one in mind of 
the linnet, interrupted with the call notes of' the' 
chaffinch, the churr of the whitethroat, and the less 
musical chirrup of the house-sparrow, besides other 
notes not so easily described. It is truly so wonderful 
that one is apt to suppose there must be more than 
one bird to create all this song of many voices. In 
one case, when he was in one bush and I was on the 
off side of another, and no other bush within twenty 

20 
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yards, I got a stone and pitched it into the heart of 
the bush where he or they were making such a hub- 
bub, but only one bird left the bush. It has been 
called the Scottish nightingale, and, so far as singing 
at night justifies the name, quite correctly, for in the 
latter end of May and throughout June he sings all 
the night through in the northern parts of Scotland. 
It has also been called the Scottish mocking-bird ; but 
I feel very doubtful of his claim to be so named. The 
song, though polyglot, is, I think, the natural song of 
the bird ; for in all parts of the country where I have 
heard it, the song is the same, or does not at least 
vary more than the songs of linnets or other birds of 
their respective species. These are my own impres- 
sions gafhered from actual observation. From its 
name of sedge-warbler it is generally supposed to 
be found only near water, but this is a mistake. 
It is found near water, but it is not confined to 
such localities, for the place where I made these ob- 
servations was on a banl^ not less than half a mile 
from a running stream, though water now and then 
trickled from the bank. I tried hard to find a nest, 
but did not succeed. It was such a steep rough 
place, covered with wild plum, ivy, willow, whin, etc., 
that it was about as hopeless to find a nest there as 
looking for a needle in a haystack. I forgot to men- 
tion that I frequently observed his well-known habit 
of singing on the wing. They appear to find their 
food on the leaves and branches of the bushes where 
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they live. I could see the bird picking up food as he 
went along — insects as minute as to escape observation 
by the naked eye. 

The whitethroat resembles this bird so closely in 
its habits and partly in its song, that I candidly con- 
fess that at times I am doubtful " which is which.'* 
If I see them, of course, it is all plain enough ; but as 
they haunt the same localities, and part of the song, 
at least, is so very similar, I am at times puzzled. 
The whole warbler family resemble each other so 
strongly, that it requires a good eye and ear and long 
experience to make sure of its different members. 
The ear is the safest guide, for there are at least 
half a dozen of them that, when seen flitting about 
in silence, would test the skill of the best ornitholo- 
gist to name them correctly. The whitethroat has 
a curious habit, which I observed when a boy, of 
keeping company with anyone walking along a hedge 
during the breeding season. I imagine that he wishes 
to see you off the ground when his missus may be 
engaged in family duties. 

One of the most widely spread and generally known 
of the warblers is the willow- wren {sylvia trochilus). He 
is everywhere, from the trim suburban gardens (where 
there are trees, of course) to the head of the wildest 
Highland glen where only a birch or two are to be found, 
singing and working as he goes. His sweet, high- 
pitched, though mellow, descending song is poured 
forth as he fliits along. It is short, and repeated with 
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very seldom a variation ; yet I never tire hearing it, 
any more than I tire of hearing the skylark — the 
grandest song-bird that ever soothed and elevated the 
soul of man. Is it Izaak Walton who says, that 
"God might have made a better berry than the 
strawberry, but doubtless He never did " ? The same 
may be said of the skylark. But I am oflf the track, 
which was the willow-wren. I saw him this spring, 
within a day or two of his arrival, and he seemed as 
happy and hearty as though he had not traversed 
thousands of miles to revisit the land of his birth ; 
perhaps all the way from — 

" Where Afric's sunny fountains 
Koll down their golden sand ;" 

for many of our summer birds have been observed in 
Africa during the time they are absent from us. The 
willow-wren builds a pretty domed nest on grassy 
banks, both open and wooded. I have frequently 
heard the song in September ; from its style I should 
say a young cock not more than three or four months 
old. 

I have never observed an albino, nor any sport in 
the plumage of the willow- wren ; and this remark, as 
far as my observation goes, applies to all the warblers 
that are to be found in this neighbourhood. 

They leave us in September, or early in October, 
beginning their journey to the sunny south. Many, 
very many, however, will never reach it, what with the 
perils of the land and crossing the sea, and perils in 
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the air from storms, hawks, etc., vast numbers will 
no doubt perish by the way. This bird has for many 
years built its nest on a steep bank behind my house, 
covered with wild grasses, to which some years ago I 
added a few evergreens. The latter have now grown 
so close that the grass has almost died out, and this 
season they found they could not find a suitable spot 
to build. No doubt, being unwilling to leave when 
they were welcome visitors, and food being plentiful — 
as we are surrounded with trees, birches in particu- 
lar, which they appear to be very fond of — they devi- 
ated from their ordinary or natural habit of building, 
as has frequently been observed in many birds when 
the force of circumstances has been too strong for 
them. There is a large climbing rose-tree, nearly 
covering the end of the house, from the stem of 
which, about four feet from the ground, several strong 
shoots spring out close together, forming a tempting- 
looking place for a nest, which the willow-wrens at 
once claimed and built their domed nest in it They 
hatched their young, six or seven in number, which all 
got away in company with their parents. The nest 
was only five feet or so from the road to the kitchen 
door, where errand-boys, etc., were passing at all 
hours of the day. They either had not observed 
the nest or had a wholesome dread of what I had 
threatened — of wringing their necks if I found they 
meddled with any of the birds' nests about the place. 
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THE HOUSE SPARROW. 
(Potsser Domesticus, ) 

This is the best known of all our native birds. He 
is everywhere — every child knows bim. He is in the 
crowded city quite as much at home as in the 
villages, or about the solitary shepherd's hut : never 
far from the dwelling of man, yet not trusting him. 
FamUiar to impudence in his ways and means of 

amusing little vagabond, when kept within proper 
bounds. From various causes, however, he has within 
the last fifteen or twenty years got beyond all bounds, 
and it has become almost a national question what is 
to be done with him ? And no wonder, considering the 
mischief sparrows do when allowed to get too numerous, 
as in many parts of the country they now are. A vast 
deal has been written for and against the sparrow. 
Sentimental lovers of birds say they like to hear his 
cheerful chirrv/p^ and that he can do no harm to 
speak o£ Where only a pair or two may be about, as 
in old times, I quite agree with them ; in fact, there is 
not a bird we have that I should wish to become 
extinct. But there is another side of the question 
which, if closely looked into, leads to a very different 
verdict : that where they have been allowed to get by 
far too numerous, they have become a national pest 
I never venture to give an opinion on any question 
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of natural history, unless personal observation and 
experience warrant me in doing so freely. On such 
grounds I, therefore, am forced to say that the sparrows, 
when allowed to increase beyond their normal limits, 
are a pest, pure and simple. As an old farmer tersely 
expressed it, "They're no birds; they're fleein^ rats, 

by !" In this quarter their name is legion. 

Two years ago a small field of oats, close by, was 
entirely eaten by them, not a grain left, as anyone 
who has an eye for such things could see at a glance. 
The straw and the chaff were left, not a grain 
of com. This was no doubt an exceptional case, as 
the owner of the field lived away from it, and very 
likely never thought of it until reaping-time came. 
Well, it saved that expense, as the straw was not con- 
sidered worth cutting. The neighbouring farmers, 
of course, were benefited so far, as no doubt they pre- 
ferred quiet feeding here to being shoo'd away every 
now and then by some boy at sixpence a day with a 
crawmiU, an imbecile sort of thing invented to scare 
birds; but they must be sillier than sparrows that 
would care a straw for such a childish invention. 
The moment wheat, barley, etc., are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be fit for food, we get clear of them in 
our gardens, where all the rest of the year one is 
tempted to ban them. They sit on the gooseberry- 
bushes on sunny days in winter, keeping up an 
eternal clatter, talking scandal, no doubt, and, to keep 
their tongues m working? order, they go on picking out 
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the buds that are to form the leaves and berries of 
next season, chewmg them for the juice apparently, 
as the ground below is covered with fragments. 
Then when the gooseberry-flowers appear, if any 
flower-buds have escaped in winter, they go for them 
at once, chewing them no doubt for the nectar, which 
both children and bees are so fond of, so that in 
suburban gardens a good crop is unknown unless 
great care is taken to keep them in check. Then 
you have little chance of having green peas if you 
neglect netting them after sowing. The moment they 
begin to peer above ground, every sparrow around 
seems to find it out, and if they have the start of you 
for a day or less, your crop is gone. They are flower- 
fanciers also, and the early crocus — the yellow for 
preference — goes : they chew the stem just under the 
flower for something which pleases their palate. If 
you keep poultry or pigeons the sparrows will eat as 
much, or more, than they do. This list of evil deeds 
does not by any means exhaust the charges that could 
be brought against them. Well, some may say all this 
does not amount to much ; people that have gardens, 
flowers, etc., cannot individually suffisr much; and then 
look at the other side, the benefits they confer in return. 
But, unfortunately, the other side is almost, if not quite, 
a blank. Beyond picking a few green flies, when you 
have them about, I know of nothing to place to thdr 
credit. The heavy part of the bill against them, 
however, is the enormous quantity of corn they 
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devour. The fields as they begin to whiten are 
infested by them in flocks of hundreds in every field, 
so that in walking along the sides you can see by the 
chaffy look of the ears where they have been. I never 
heard the damage estimated — in fact, it is impossible 
to form an idea — but that it is a very heavy loss to the 
farmer is beyond dispute. Such a catalogue of evil 
doings one would think quite enough to stamp them 
as pests to the farmer and gardener. 

There are, however, others of a different stamp, 
which some may dismiss as being of a sentimental 
nature. First of all, they have to a great extent 
driven off that useful and interesting bird, the house- 
martin. They watch the poor swallow building his 
mud nest under every "coign of vantage," and just 
before it gets the finishing-touch they take posses- 
sion; for if by careless watching they allow the martin 
to finish it, then it is of no use to Mr. Sparrow: 
he can't get in, the aperture left being too small for 
his stout corporation in comparison to the swallow's. 
The poor martin goes elsewhere and tries again, but 
the result is the same. Farmers are not usually 
thought to be burdened with anything like sentimental 
notions, but one in the Mearns, who had a liking for the 
swallows, said to me one day : " I dinna ken fat tae 
dae wi' thae brutes o' sparrows; they winna let the 
swallows build about my house as they used to do, 
and I'm vexed about it." I said the only cure I could 
think of was some doses of sparrow-hail. " Weel," 
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he says, " I'll try that" I hope it succeeded They 
have driven the martin from my own house in spite 
of all my care and watching ; but it is not the house- 
martin alone that has suffered. They have, as they 
get more numerous, begun to take possession of the 
holes of the sand-martin ; and last year I saw several 
cases, and watched the sparrows going out and in with 
food for their young, hatched in the holes laboriously 
excavated by that "wee birdie," the sand-swallow.. 
All these are habits recently acquired by the sparrows 
since they became so numerous. I could go on in- 
creasing the number of their misdeeds, but I think I 
have said enough 

The cheerful merry sparrow — as stay-at-home natu- 
ralists describe him — is a robber and a villain. Miss 
Ormerod, in her investigations as to the pests of the 
farm, puts down the sparrow quite as strongly as I 
have done, with nothing to his credit. They are 
scarcely, if ever, pressed for food, will grow fat while 
others starve, owing to their cunning and boldness 
combined with caution. They have, therefore, plenty 
of spare time during which they amuse themselves by 
chewing buds, etc. 

The wood-pigeon has often been held up as the great 
enemy of the farmer, but it is of no account compared 
with the' sparrow. The pigeon, no doubt, consumes 
grain for a few weeks in harvest, but against this they 
live for at least ten months of the year on the seeds or 
rootiS of the worst weeds of the farmer. I have seen a 
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wood-pigeon's crop opened in winter, and quite a good 
handful of the farmer's "knot-grass" in its crop, a 
variety of the " false oat-grass " of botanists, Avena 
bulbo8um ; how any living creature can digest such 
stuff is wonderful, showing digestive power little short 
of the ostrich. The wood-pigeon has, therefore, I con- 
tend, a heavy balance in his favour if fairly examined. 
While writing of the house-martin's persecution I 
forgot to say that when they leave in autumn all the 
nests should be carefully destroyed. If not, the 
sparrows take possession, and no doubt find them 
comfortable quarters during the cold winter. The 
only cure, however, is to keep down the sparrows to 
something like their foi aier numbers. They are now 
much more tree and hedge builders than they were 
fifty years ago ; then old thatched houses were every- 
where in town and country, and in them they foimd 
very comfortable nesting-places in summer, and sleep- 
ing places in winter. 



THE REDSTART. 

This is one of the most beautiful of our migratory 
song birds. Bedstarts vary much, as all our wild birds 
do. Some of the cocks are really lovely, the colours 
brilliant, and the markings so distinct. The bird is 
very scarce in this quarter, indeed I have never seen 
it in this county, though I have heard of its being 
shot, but not often. In Perthshire, again, our next 
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neighbour on the west, it is in some parts not at all 
uncommon, though, being of a shy retiring habit, it is 
only seen by the bird-fancier. Redstarts frequent the 
rocky banks of streams and old dry stone walls, or 
dykes as we call them in Scotland; also mansion- 
house gardens where holes in the walls may be found. 
Such are generally their nesting-places, but they are 
occasionally found very near a house, and even in the 
crowded city. My old friend, Mr. Huie, told me one 
day that while in the Old Grey Friars' burying- 
ground, Edinburgh — about the centre of the city — 
he observed a redstart sitting on a gravestone with 
something in its bill. He went off a little way, and 
then he saw it dart into a small hole in the inside of 
the outer wall of the burying-ground. In a little 
while he saw it come out, and very soon one or other 
of the parents arrived with food, and he could hear 
the young calling out, like Oliver Twist, for more. 

Mr. Huie said that this incident struck him more 
than anything he ever met with in all his experience. 
Beneath were the mouldering bones of the martyred 
Covenanters, recalling scenes of suffering and death, 
while all around were sights and sounds of the busy 
city; but quite unheeding, those little timid birds 
went on with their family duties the same as their 
progenitors may have done in " Eden's happy bowers." 
They were redstarts then just as they are now, 
evolution to the contrary. 

I had been looking for the bird for years, and at 
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last got only a glimpse of one on the banks of Loch 
Tummel. He flitted from one side of a small garden 
to the other into a bush, but I caught a glance of his 
fiery tail, and that was enough. Not very long after, 
on a fine day in April, I was returning leisurely from 
the Kirk of Gask, situated among the woods of 
Dupplin and Gask, when I heard a soft call that I 
could not remember having heard before. I stood a 
moment, and then saw a pair of birds on the old dry 
stone wall, and sure enough they were my long-sought- 
for redstarts. I stood and watched for awhile, but 
getting tired, as the day was warm and the road dry, 
I lay down as quietly as possible and watched them 
for nearly an hour. They seemed to have just arrived 
and to be newly married, and were busy home-hunting 
along the wall. The cock was very attentive to the hen, 
but she did not seem to mind him — going into a great 
many holes; but, like ladies of another sort, she could 
not make up her mind. No doubt one was too small 
and stu%, another too big and with draughts in it, 
and perhaps another was too near vulgar neighbours. 
The cock, meanwhile, was singing now and then — ^not 
much of a song — or darting after flies and showing 
his red tail, the colour of iron at a red heat. So I 
left them, delighted to have had such an opportunity 
of observing the domestic habits of the redstart. Since 
then I have seen redstarts frequently. I think, from 
inquiries I have made, that they are becoming more 
common in Scotland, or perhaps it may be that ob- 
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servers are wakening up, and not taking it for granted 
that certain birds are not to be found in this or that 
county. It was only lately that the chiffchaff was ob- 
served in this quarter. When I first heard it I could 
not make it out, never having heard it about here, 
though I have had eyes and ears open for such things 
for over fifty years. It may be that its range is 
extending, like the blackcap, which now breeds in 
various parts of Scotland, even as far north as Banff- 
shire, where that genuine naturalist, Edwards, found it 
breeding. Such changes are no doubt going on. 



OUR MIGRATORY BIRDS. 

*' I hear a voice you cannot hear. 
Which says I must not stay ; 
I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away/' Thomas THckelL 

Much has been written on this mysterious habit of 
many of our feathered friends, but the mystery has 
not yet been solved. Is this irrepressible habit caused 
by lack of proper food, by an instinctive desire for a 
more suitable breeding-place, or from a combination 
of both ? Another question I have never seen put is, 
do they breed while away in the south ? They will 
apparently have as much time to spend there as here, 
after the time occupied in the journey both ways. 
This could be very easily ascertained, with swallows 
for instance, as the house martin and chimney- 
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swallow generally, at least, frequent the habitations 
of man during the breeding season. These remarks 
of course apply only to our summer visitants from the 
south. 

With regard to those from the north, there are 
abundant reasons why they come to us in winter, as 
want of food alone is sufficient. They could find 
nothing to eat in the Arctic regions, even could they 
stand the cold; and this, one would naturally suppose, 
they could bear a deal of. And yet, strange to say, 
one of them, as is well known — the redwing — is the 
first to succumb after they arrive here, should a 
pretty severe winter set in, in which his cousins, the 
blackbird, song-thrush and missel-thrush, get along 
pretty well. On the approach of spring, however, 
they, like those that have gone south, appear to see a 
hand "that beckons them away"; though, so far as 
we can see, every condition here would suit them to 
remain and breed. Their reasons, no doubt, are 
sufficient, but they have not yet been clearly 
understood by us. They find that something is 
wanting, and go they will and must; and no doubt 
the same reasoning applies to birds from the south. 
Those from the south are daily approaching the 
chilly northern climates, and many, no doubt, perish 
by the way, and even after they have reached their 
breeding haunts, sudden returns of wintry weather 
often kill them in thousands ; but all the same they 
seem to obey the irrepressible longing, and whatever 
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may be the state of the weather, they appear about 
the usual period. Of the warblers the first arrival 
in this quarter is the chiffchaff, and very few of them, 
as it is a scarce species about here. I have heard its 
" merry note " in March, but none of the others until 
April. Of all the migratory birds the latest are the 
swift and spotted fly-catcher. 

That diminutive little beauty, the golden-crested 
wren, is said to be migratory — this I am not convinced 
of. That they are found dead upon the coasts, and 
often killed upon our lighthouses, is well known ; but 
the question is, are they voluntary migrants ? I doubt 
it very much. It may occur in this way, they breed 
in Norway and Sweden, and it is certain that they 
will, on the approach of the awful winters there, go 
further south on the Continent, and by the way they 
may get caught in a gale blowing off the land, perhaps 
frightened by a hawk, or some cruel sportsman firing 
at them. So rising in a frightened flock, they are 
blown out to sea, and, not having the power of wing of 
the true migrant, are bound to make the best of their 
perilous situation, and must go forward. No doubt 
many drop into the sea, but others in better condition 
will make the voyage, in a very exhausted state. 
Numbers are reported as being killed at lighthouses, 
and more falling quite exhausted on the shore. 
Most of those reported in this northern part are birds 
that are with us all the year — goldcrests, mavises, 
blackbirds, etc., that will not, I think, attempt to 
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return, thus proving that they did not mean to come, 
having the terrors of the voyage in mind, but finding 
this id " good land " they settle down. 

Not long ago someone writing — I think in the 
Scotsman — propounded a most extraordinary theory, 
hatched by some feet-on-fender naturalist : that our 
birds of the same kinds as those arriving leave us and 
go futher south, and the new arrivals take their 
places. Every good observer must at once see the 
folly of such an idea. Our birds that breed around 
our houses, and in our gardens, we learn to know, 
and they learn to know us too, I think, I recognise 
most of the birds by head-mark, as the shepherds say, 
that breed in our garden, and they never leave ; they 
keep their habits of coming to look for food in hard 
weather just as if they had a right to it. Were they 
all to leave, and a new lot to come, it would be im- 
possible for even an ordinary observer not to notice 
such a change among our feathered friends. Gold- 
crests, song-thrushes, missel-thrushes, and blackbirds., 
are not, in my opinion, truly migratory — they come 
because they cannot help it; but those that are 
fortunate enough to reach our shores remain. They 
have not power of wing, as anyone who has studied 
them must admit, and never take long flights. 

There is a bird, however, which visits us every 
winter more or less, no doubt according to the severity 
or otherwise of the Norwegian winter. I mean the 
wood pigeon, or cushat, Golumba Palv/mbus. In some 
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years they arrive here in great numbers in November 
and December. They are easily known, being smaller 
and not so good in colour as other pigeons. They, 
however, I believe, are true migrants, and leave us early 
in spring for their native forests ; the homing instinct 
found in all pigeons, both wild and tame, causing 
them to turn homewards as soon as gloomy winter 
shows signs of weakness, and the voice of spring is 
faintly heard. This bird has great power of wing, 
and the journey is nothing to it. Still, with all 
our observations, there is a good deal of mystery 
unsolved as to the migration of birds. I have not 
been able to learn if naturalists on the Continent 
have observed the return there in spring of such 
a weakling as the golden-crested wren. If this bird 
were found to recross the sea, then it is a true 
migrant. What I think very remarkable is, that 
goldcrests in this quarter are not more numerous in 
winter than in summer. We find them here and 
there all over, in pine and fir woods, but not plentiful 
anywhere. If the thousands reported as arriving at 
the end of the year survived, this could scarcely be 
the case ; in winter they should be plentiful. How- 
ever, it is possible they m^,y be so in other parts of the 
country. I only write of what I actually see, which is 
the only evidence worth anything in such matters. 
The same remark applies to blackbirds and song- 
thrushes. 
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THE WEASEL. 
(Muatela vulgaris,) 

This is, I venture to say, one of the boldest creatures 
that lives. I have several times seen reports in news- 
papers of people having been attacked by weasels, and 
narrowly escaping death, by the number and deter- 
mination of the fearless creatures. Most people laugh 
at such stories, but no one who knows the weasel and 
stoat well will be inclined to discredit them. My old 
friend, Mr. Huie, once had a threatening of such an 
attack, and he did not think it a laughing matter. 
He was walking on a lonely by-road with a dog — a 
game Skye-terrier. The dog went off into the woods 
after rabbits. He then observed one or two weasels 
peeping out of the old dry wall, and keeping up with 
him, uttering their peculiar squeak, a call it seems to 
their fellows, and in response they were getting more 
numerous as he went along. He did not like the look 
of matters, and whistled to his dog, but he only came 
when Mr. H. had got thoroughly alarmed and was 
preparing to run. When they saw the dog they 
gradually fell behind ; but Mr. Huie felt sure they 
would have attacked him had he been alone. And 
this I fully believe from what I have seen of them 
myself. Walking on the turnpike road near St. 
Cyrus, in Kmcardineshire, on a summer day, a small 
weasel came out of the ditch a little before me, and 
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was galloping across the road in their peculiar style, 
when, hearing me, it turned round, and immediately 
came boldly at me, showing its teeth. I at once stood 
still, utterly dumbfoundered at the creature's boldness, 
and made a kick at it, but missed it. It came again, 
when I hit it slightly, and then it went off into the 
grassy ditch. On looking back, I found that, as is 
its usual habit, it was sitting up looking after me. 

The occurrence I thought so incredible that, for a 
time, I said nothing about it, except to an old country- 
man, who knew a good deal about birds and beasts. 
He said he was not surprised, and that it had been a 
female, and her young had been in the ditch. He 
told me a curious story of having run one down. He 
had been bathing, when a young man, on a warm 
day, with some companions, and they were running 
about to dry themselves when he saw a whittret 
(weasel), and at once gave chase to it. Having 
missed its hole, it soon got worn out, and lay down 
without offering to turn and bite, as is their custom 
with man and dog. I asked how he accounted for its 
want of spirit. ** Weel," he said, " I think it had never 
seen a nakit man afore, and the cretur had lost its 
head wi' fear.*' Another weasel story I had from a 
friend, now long dead. He was fishing in the Tay 
when he heard the cry of a heron, and on looking up 
saw it coming across the river towards him. gradually 
getting lower, until it fell within a short distance. He 
ran up and found a weasel holding on to its throat, and 
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the poor heron dead. The weasel escaped into a heap of 
stones. It must have sprang from a hole in the banks 
of some stream where the heron had been fishing, and 
fastened on its throat, and held on, well knowing that 
the end would be death for the bird, and a feast of blood 
for himself 

I have often heard the child-like screams of hares and 
rabbits, when in the clutches of those daring little 
animals, whilst I have been out in the country of an 
evening. Gamekeepers kill all they come across. No 
doubt they kill a little game and eat a few eggs, but 
they are great enemies to rats, that now swarm all over 
the country in myriads ; those vermiti multiply at 
twenty times the rate that weasels and stoats do, and 
of course destroy an enormous quantity of game and 
eggs, and the quantity of corn they consume must 
be enormous — they are most plentiful on the banks of 
streams, where they burrow and drive out or kill the 
gentle water-rat or vole. They can swim, dive and 
run on the bottom under water, just as if to the manner 
born ; which, indeed, they now are, for they can adapt 
themselves to any circumstances on land or water. No 
doubt they kill fish, though I cannot from my own 
observation assert that they do. On walking along 
the banks fishing, towards harvest-time, when there 
are fields of grain, I have noticed their roads or runs 
by the hundred betwixt the river and the field. Were 
it not that now and then thousands are drowned in 
their holes by spates (floods) of extra height, they 
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would soon ruin the farmer. If keepers would shoot 
and trap the gray rats, they would do a deal more for 
their game than all their other vermin-slaying. Why 
kill hawks and owls, the latter their best friends? 
Some of the hawks, such as the kestrel, should be 
spared, and the others do no harm to speak of. The 
weak or unhealthy grouse or partridges are mostly 
taken, and this leads to the survival of the fittest. If 
monstrous bags were not the sole object, as seems now 
to be the case with far too many of our so-called 
sportsmen — were "live and let live" more acted 
upon by sportsmen and their keepers, there would 
soon be no disease, now so common, on grouse moors. 
Many sportsmen, however, deserve no better fortune 
than depopulated moors. As game is now too often 
killed, it rises very little above the function of the 
woman who sits in a cellar " thrawin' necks " for the 
poultry-shops. Such sportsmen are no better than 
wholesale poultry-men. They pay big rents, and 
therefore big bags must be made anyhow, so that the 
speculation or venture may pay. When the pay 
comes in, purer sport goes out, just as in other fancies 
and amusements. 

I remember, when young, hearing of a 

" Good old country gentleman, 
All of the olden time," 

who had always a man and horse ready early on the 
12th August, and as soon as a brace or two were 
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kUled, they were despatched with all speed, in order 
that his wife might have grouse for dinner. He then 
enjoyed the day thoroughly. What more might be 
killed were sent to friends and neighbours, but the 
poultry-dealer was never thought of. 

I am digressing, however, and letting the rat escape. 
When harvest begins, many are killed by the reapers 
and their dogs, as many have burrowed in the soft 
ground and are easily dug out. When winter comes 
on, they migrate to the farm-yard and houses, where 
numbers are destroyed; but they increase and 
multiply in spite of all their enemies. Their cun- 
ning is marvellous. I remember when a boy, that 
a farmer had built a stack of wheat in the middle 
of the field in which it had grown. Not long after 
the boys observed that it was full of rats, so the 
farmer resolved to take it in and thresh it. The 
evening before he intended taking it in, he went and 
took off the thatch to save time in ^ the morning, 
and those having dogs were asked to come and slay 
the hundreds supposed to be in it. We boys heard 
of it and went to see the fun. 

It was surrounded with men and boys armed with 
sticks, and quite a pack of dogs. Well, how many 
rats were in the stack ? One ! not a tail more. 
None could escape, for it was open stubble all round. 
Now, as the wheat was at least half eaten by the pests, 
there must have been a great number, but they all 
took warning by the farmer's " notice to quit " given 
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the previous evening. All benefited by it but the 
single rat. Very likely he told his brethren when going 
off that they were a silly lot, frightened at trifles, and 
fools for leaving such good quarters. Here was some- 
thing more than is usually understood by instinct. 
How many of those rats had been in a stack before to 
gain experience ? Very likely not more than a pair, 
for they breed and grow in a wonderful manner. 
Well, this old pair might have had some experience of 
what was to be the result of taking down a stack ; if so, 
how did they manage to make perhaps fifty or one 
hundred leave on such short notice ? Here is a nut to 
crack for some of our modern philosophers, who can 
see into millstones without spectacles. Perhaps the 
rat that was left was of a philosophic turn of mind, 
and would say to his friends when urged : " No. Life 
is not worth living under such conditions. You go to 
run the risk of dogs, cats, traps, poison ; and not one in 
twenty of you will ever get such snug quarters; so 
I'll stay where I am." But my remarks on the rats 
have run to too great a length. 



THE STOAT. 



I forgot when writing of the weasel to mention this 
bold and destructive animal, which, by most people, is 
only looked upon as a big weasel. It is a distinct 
species, however, though it closely resembles the 
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weasel in many respects. It is larger, and the tip of 
the tail is always black. In winter the body turns 
white, or partially so. Some grow to a great size. 
I saw one in Perthshire that I thought a rabbit, when 
it crossed the road at a distance before me, and went 
into a hole. On passing the place, and looking back, 
I saw it come out and sit up, and look at me, as the 
weasels do. It was an enormous brute of its kind ; I 
should not have liked to have cornered it with 
nothing in my hand but a walking-stick. A gentle- 
man shot one close by here, which he was certain was 
eighteen inches in length, including the tail, which 
is not long. It came out of a hole in a turf- wall 
within a yard or two. Being so close, it was so mangled 
that exact measurement was impossible. I could 
give many more instances of the fearlessness of stoat 
and weasel. 

The polecat is now almost, if not quite, extinct in 
this coimty. I never met with it myself but once. 
Long ago, in crossing a wild heathery moor, I came 
upon three young ones, lying dead within a short 
distance of each other. Some plucky dog must have 
come upon and killed them, in spite of their awful 
odour, which alone keeps curs from meddling with 
them. 

The brock, or badger, is now very rarely seen. In 
my younger days "drawing the badger" was a favourite 
sport with dog-fanciers. It was put in a long box, not 
unlike a coflln. Badgie, of course, went to the far end, 
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:and the dogs had to go in, and pull him out to the 
.mouth of the box. With a small dog it was reckoned 
fair for its owner to tail him — that is, to take hold of 
the dog's tail, and help him when he had got a hold, 
but had a difficulty in bringing the badger out. Big 
dogs had to do it all themselves. It was in a general 
way a test of a dog's pluck. Yet one of the best 
performers I ever knew was a mongrel big brute, 
that would neither fight nor kill vermin. This dog 
would draw the badger easily, and without being 
bitten, which he would not have liked. He had 
somehow learned the knack of it. It was a cruel, and 
disgusting sport. I fear, however, that the scarcity of 
badgers has had more to do with its cessation than 
from a conviction of its cruelty. The poor brutes 
were generally killed, as every owner of a dog could 
have a trial by paying the fee. Long-jawed dogs 
with level mouths, and sharp cutting teeth, soon 
finished the poor " brock," as it is called in Scotland. 
They suffiared less when drawn by buUdogs than when 
drawn by any other dog. The buUdog's teeth are not 
so long nor so sharp as those of other dogs, being for 
holding more than for cutting ; so the badger suffered 
far less from them, for when the dog was taken off, the 
badger appeared little the worse for the tussle. 

In Forfar — that wonderful town for windmills, 
whisky-drinking, and cockfighting — there were keen 
badger-baiters. I remember being there when a 
curious affair happened. A party of doggy men 
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went into the country on a Sunday, and came upon 
a badger's earth or hole. They managed somehow to 
dig him out ; but the difficulty then arose, how to get 
it home. Forfar, as usual, was equal to the occasion. 
Two of the men divested themselves of their unmen- 
tionables, and ingeniously formed a sort of bag, into 
which " badgie " was put, while another of the gang 
went to a neighbouring farm for a bag or sack, which 
he got, whether by begging, borrowing, or the other 
way, is related in various ways. They got the badger 
home, and had some weeks* &port with it, as they 
called it. There are, no doubt, people alive yet in 
Forfar who can attest the truth of what I have 
narrated. 

The true wild cat has not been seen in this county 
for many years. A few are yet to be found in the 
north, among the rocks in Ross and Inverness shires ; 
but they are so persecuted by gamekeepers and 
shepherds that their total extinction cannot be far ofiF. 
Domestic cats very often go off into the woods, and 
get into semi-feral habits, and are called by the 
country-people wild cats ; but they are soon shot down 
by gamekeepers. This habit, so easily adopted, would 
induce one to believe that they have never yet been 
thoroughly tamed and domesticated like the dog. 
The dog's home is with his master, in weal or in woe ; 
the cat's affection is more for the place where she was 
brought up. I never could see the use of cats ; 1 
never had one, and yet never had any difficulty in 
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keeping clear of vermin. They are of very little use 
to those who do keep them, and are an annoyance in 
many ways to those neighbours who don't. Once they 
have formed the habit of going out hunting birds, 
there is an end of their mousing, or rarer still, their 
ratting propensity. They go home to sleep if they have 
been successful, or to feed and sleep if they have not. 



SOME NEGLECTED WILD FLOWERS. 

No doubt many have been not a little surprised to 
see, both in the open ground and in greenhouses, 
flowers carefully tended, that in appearance were poor 
in comparison with some of our natives ; but there is 
an old proverb: "Far-off fowls have fair feathers." 
It must be for some such reason as this, that those 
flowers to which I refer have been admitted into our 
gardens and greenhouses, that they had come from 
some far-off place beyond the sea, from whence, no 
doubt, have come very many most beautiful and won- 
derful flowers well worthy of all the care that can be 
bestowed upon them. Some of our native beauties 
might, however, find a place in our borders and shrub- 
beries, as they are as hardy as heather, and once 
established give no trouble. 

There is one I have often wondered at in not find- 
ing a place in borders, because of its colour and the 
length of time which it remains in flower — I mean 
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the Viper's Bugles. For some years I have had it in 
flower from three to four months. In the garden it 
grows much larger than in its native habitat. Plants 
are often over four feet high, and produce thousands 
of blooms on to the end of October, unless a sharp frost 
should come. It seeds freely, and young plants can 
be got in any quantity without trouble. It is a biennial. 
I have seen it in various sorts of soil, but a sandy one 
seems to suit it perfectly. I have never seen it under 
trees, so it is likely that an open space suits it best. 
It is a striking plant to the eye, the flowers being of a 
curious form, changing from rich purple to blue and 
often white. 

Then there is the Musk Mallow, also a very hand- 
some perennial plant, that grows from two to three 
feet high in a garden, and continues in flower for a 
long time. The perforated St. John's Wort is also a 
handsome plant, and flowers long, though the flowers 
are not so large as Tutsan nor the larger flowered 
species. If there should be a dry bank, the " small 
upright" is a little gem. All are perennial and give 
no trouble. The Cluster Bell flower is another hand* 
some plant, and flowers very freely. I have seen it in 
gardens but very seldom. The creeping Bell Flower 
is also a handsome plant, but I would warn anyone 
against it ; if it gets hold for two or three years it 
will take a dozen to get rid of it, which everyone is 
sure to try to do. The Meadow and Bloody Cram- 
bills are very handsome, but should only be admitted 
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if there is a half- wild bit of ground to put them in. 
Then there is the Orchis family, some of which do 
well growing under trees. The Early Purple is one of 
the best — the ** long purples " of poor Ophelia's gar- 
land — and so is the Marsh Orchis. The Fragrant 
Orchis has a delicious smell on a quiet evening, and two 
species of white are very handsome. Should there be 
a dry bank in its natural state, the Yellow Toad Flax, 
the Crosswort, and the lovely Rock Rose, will suit it 
admirably. 

I must not forget the Sea Holly, though it has been 
a garden flower for long, and so has the beautiful 
Globe Flower ; both are well worth cultivation. Our 
Ox-Eye Daisy and the Corn Marigold are both hand- 
some flowers, and fully equal if not superior to some 
sorts that are coddled in greenhouses ; but then the 
latter are called Marguerites, and are possibly from 
Paris ; and of course it is a more genteel name than 
Daisy or Gowan. Only fancy the taste that would drop 
those names so dear to every true English and Scottish 
heart ! Another lovely little gem is the Chickweed 
Wintergreen, also the Grass of Parnassus. I fear, 
however, they will not be so easily naturalized in a 
garden. One or two of the Helleborines (Orchis 
family) are beautiful; pure white, like snowdrops 
grown on a spike. 

A good many more might be named suitable for 
those fortunate enough to have a bit of wood or steep 
bank in a wild or half-wild state. They are beautiful 
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in themselves ; but they have also the power, when one 
sees them blooming — perhaps in ill-health or old age 
— of recalling the beautiful spots and happy days 
when we had first the pleasure of seeing them in 
their native haunts, by the river-bank, or on the 
mountain-side. I had almost forgotten two little beau- 
ties — the Scottish Primrose and the Bird's-Eye Prim- 
rose, both truly Scottish flowers ; the first I found on 
Noss Head, in Caithness. It is also found in Suther- 
landshire. The Bird's-Eye is confined to two or 
three places in the South of Scotland. Both do 
well under cultivation. This list might be greatly 
extended. Some of the Saxifrages are very beauti- ' 
fill. 
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